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BRITISH   AMERICA. 


CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  British  America.  Written  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  treats  with  greater  ful- 
ness of  events  connected  with  that  province.  The  term 
British  America  is  now  but  little  used.  Prior  to  18G7 
it  was  the  general  name  of  a  number  of  separate  prov- 
inces owning  a  common  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  At  the  present  time,  the  territory  de- 
noted by  it,  except  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  forms 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada.  —  2.  The  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada stretches  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific. 
On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  United  States,  from 
which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  great  North  American 
Lakes ;  northward,  it  loses  itself  in  the  frozen  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  This  vast  territory',  embracing  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  parts  held  together  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion.  On  the  east,  washed  by  the 
Atlantic,  are  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,   and   Prince   Edward   Island ;   farther   west, 
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lying  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  are 
the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  formerly  called 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada ;  in  the  interior  are  the  newly 
settled  Province  of  Manitoba  and  tlie  Great  North-West 
Territory  ;  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  is 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

3.  Canada  is  the  home  of  about  five  millions  of  people 
engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  of  British  origin,  and  speak  the 
English  language  ;  but  there  are  many  whose  forefathers 
came  from  France,  and  who  speak  the  French  language. 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  these  constitute  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  County  of  Lunenburg,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  several  counties  in  Ontario  are  chiefly  peopled 
by  descendants  of  German  settlers.  Besides,  there  are 
many  Indians  of  whose  ancestry  and  origin  we  have  no 
knowledge.  These  Indians  are  scattered  through  all  the 
provinces ;  but  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  North- 
West  Territory  and  British  Columbia,  where  they  still 
outnumber  the  white  peo[)le. 

4.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Dominion  live  in  the  older  provinces  —  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  and  On- 
tario. The  population  of  jManitoba  and  the  North-West 
Territory  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing  through  immi- 
gration from  the  eastern  provinces,  the  British  Islands, 
and  various  countries  in  Europe.  The  railways  of  the 
Dominion,  having  a  united  length  of  about  14,000  miles, 
connect  all  the  principal  places.  They  also  afibrd  an  un- 
broken route  of  travel  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of 
about  3,800  miles. 

5.  Some  countries  are  very  old  ;  they  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  civilized  people  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  their 
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histoiy  extends  far  back  into  the  shadowy  past,  until  wo 
find  it  hard  to  tell  wliat  is  truth  or  what  is  fable  in  the 
mingled  story.  Even  the  oldest  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  are  comparatively  new  countries.  Four  hun- 
dred years  ago  their  history  had  not  begun.  There  w^ere 
then  no  cities,  nor  roads,  nor  civilized  people  in  all  the  land. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  was  one  unbroken  forest.  The 
inhabitants  were  savages,  scattered  thinly  over  the  coun- 
try. How  they  came  here,  or  who  were  their  ancestors, 
nobody  can  tell.  They  had  no  written  language.  They 
lived  in  rude,  cone-shaped  wigwams,  formed  of  poles  cov- 
ered with  the  bark  of  trees,  or  in  low  huts  built  of  logs. 
A  few  of  them  cultivated  Indian  corn  in  a  rude  sort  of 
way ;  but  most  of  them  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  were  a  roving  people,  remaining  but  a  short  time  in 
one  place  ;  and  when  they  travelled  they  went  on  foot,  or 
glided  along  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  light  bark  canoes. 
The  different  tribes  were  often  engaged  in  cruel  wars  with 
each  other,  their  weapons  being  bows  and  arrows,  clubs, 
and  stone  hatchets.  Before  battle  they  held  a  gmnd 
feast,  followed  by  wild  war-dances,  during  which  they 
filled  the  air  with  hideous  shouts  and  yells. 

6.  In  these  early  times  our  forefathers  lived  far  away 
to  the  eastward,  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  —  most  of 
them  in  the  British  Islands ;  but  some  of  them  in  France 
or  Germany,  or  in  some  other  country  of  Europe.  Thoy 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  land  as  America,  and  they  had 
little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  vfist  ocean  that  lay  to  th'^ 
west  of  Europe.  People  then  had  very  strange  notions 
respecting  the  earth;  even  the  most  learned  men  knew 
very  little  of  its  form  and  size.  Most  persons  thought  the 
earth  was  flat,  like  a  vast  plain,  bordered  all  around  its 
edges  by  the  ocean. 
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India.  —  7.  Far  away  to  the  east,  in  the  South  of  Asia, 
is  a  wonderful  land  called  India.  This  country  was  then, 
as  now,  noted  for  its  rich  and  varied  products.  For  cen- 
turies the  merchants  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  had 
carried  on  trade  with  India,  bringing  its  rich  treasures 
overland  by  caravans  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  thence  by  water  to  their  own  country. 

Southwards.  — 8.  The  great  continent  of  Africa,  stretch- 
ing far  away  to  the  south  of  Europe,  was  almost  as  much 
an  unknown  land  in  these  early  times  as  America  itself. 
Only  the  northern  portion  of  it,  lying  next  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  visited  by  Europeans.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navi- 
gators, striking  out  more  boldly  from  the  shores  which 
bordered  their  coantry,  sailed  southerly  along  the  west  of 
Africa,  going  farther  south  year  after  year,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  continent.  One 
result  of  these  daring  voyages  into  unknown  waters  was 
to  incite  to  similar  enterprises  in  other  directions. 

Westward.  —  9.  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Genoa  in  Italy,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
now  startled  the  people  of  Western  Europe  by  propos- 
ing to  reach  India  by  a  westerly  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  By  careful  study  he  had  arrived  at  the 
correct  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  spherical  in  form, 
though  he  erroneously  under-estimated  its  size.  Colum- 
bus was  poor,  and  his  proposal  seemed  so  absurd  that  he 
had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assistance  necessary 
for  his  undertaking.  Portugal,  Genoa,  and  Venice  were 
all  appealed  to  in  vain.  Finally,  however,  receiving  aid 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1492,  with  high  hopes,  he  began 
his  voyage  over  the  great  unexplored  western  waters.   He 
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had  three  ships,  two  of  wliich  were  very  small  and  with- 
out decks ;  even  the  largest  would  in  our  day  be  thought 
small  for  such  a  voyage.  The  crews  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  It  was  hard  to  find  sailors  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  in  so  perilo\is  an  enterprise,  and  criminals 
were  taken  from  the  public  prisons  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber. As  the  little  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Palos, 
on  the  west  of  Portugal,  the  friends  of  those  on  board, 
standing  or.  the  shore,  gave  them  a  sad  farewell,  nevci 
expecting  to  see  them  again. 

America  Discovered. — 10.  After  a  long  voyage,  ren- 
dered more  dilhcult  by  ji  mutinous  crew,  Cohunbus  came 
to  tiiat  group  of  islands  now  known  as  the  Bahamas.  He 
visited  Cuba  and  other  neighboring  islands,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Spain  without  discovering  the  great  continent 
which  he  had  so  nearly  reached.  Columbus  supposed 
that  the  islands  which  ho  had  discovered  were  outliers  of 
the  famous  Indies  on  the  south  of  Asia.  Tiiey  were,  in- 
deed, far  enough  from  India ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
error  was  discovered,  they  were  called  the  West  Indies. 
Columbus  made  several  subsequent  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  1497  he  discovered  the  mainland  of 
South  America. 

The  Northmen.  — 11.  America  had  indeed  been  visited  by  the  North- 
men from  Norway  five  hundred  years  before  the  celebrated  voyage  of 
Columbus.  These  people  were  noted  sailors,  and  loved  to  rove  over  the 
sea,  of  which,  through  their  skill  and  daring,  they  were  for  centuries  the 
virtual  rulers.  At  first  they  established  a  colon}'  in  Iceland;  then  some 
of  them  went  to  Greenland,  from  which  they  found  their  way  to  New- 
foundland  and  Labrador.  For  many  years  they  continued  to  visit  Amer-. 
ica,  coasting  southerly  as  far  as  Massachusetts.  To  one  of  these  countries 
which  they  visited,  supposed  to  be  Nova  Scotia,  they  gave  the  name 
Markland  or  the  Forest  Country.  From  some  cause,  not  very  well 
known,  the  Northmen  after  a  time  ceased  to  visit  America,  and  their 
discoveries  and  adventures  were  forgotten,  or  were  remembered  only  in 
tale  and  M)nc. 
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The  Cabots.  —  12.  Tidings  of  the  wonrlerful  discoveiy 
made  by  Columbus  soon  set  all  Western  Europe  astir. 
Many  adventurers  crossed  the  Atlantic,  eager  to  find  treas- 
ures of  gold  in  the  New  World,  or  bent  on  discovering  a 
westerly  passage  to  India.  Among  the  early  explorers  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  were  John  Cab(^t  an<l  his  son  Sebastian. 
John  Cabot  was  a  native  of  Italy  ;  he  removed  thence  to 
England,  making  his  home  in  Bristol,  then  the  chief  sea- 
port town  of  the  country.  Under  royal  charter,  granted  by 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  somewhat  envious  of  the  glory  accru- 
ing to  the  King  of  Si»ain  from  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
the  Cabots  set  sail  on  their  first  voyage  in  May,  1497,  in 
search  of  a  westerly  route  to  China  and  India.  All  lands 
that  might  be  discovered  were  to  belong  to  the  English 
crown ;  the  Cabots  were  to  have  the  sole  right  to  trade  with 
such  countries,  and  they  were  to  give  one-fifth  of  the  profits 
to  the  King  of  England.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the 
Cabots  returned,  having  visited,  not  the  sunny  Indies  of 
the  East,  but  the  stormy  shores  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. In  the  following  year  the  Cabots  made  a 
second  voyage,  exploring  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America.  As  nothing  further  is  told  of  John  Cabot,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  died  on  this  voyage. 

The  Cabots  have  the  honor  of  discovering  the  mainland 
of  North  America ;  and  on  the  rights  arising  out  of  this 
discovery  England  afterwards  based  her  claim  to  the 
country. 

13.  For  over  a  century  little  progress  was  made  in  set- 
tling or  exploring  the  vast  country  which  the  Cabots  had 
claimed  for  the  crown  of  England.  The  extensive  fishing- 
grounds  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton 
soon  became  noted  ;  and  every  year,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
came  thither  crowds  of  fishing  crafts  from  France,  Eng- 
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land,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  But  in  the  autumn  they  sailed 
away  again,  leaving  the  Indians  undisturbed  in  their 
foiest  home. 

14.  It  is  said  that  in  1518  a  Frenchman,  named  Baron  dc  Lery,  visited 
Sable  Island,  off  the  southeast  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  few  wild  cattle,  found 
taian y  years  after  on  the  island,  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  stock 
left  by  De  I^ry.  In  1524  Verrazmii,  sent  out  by  the  King  of  France, 
mailed  along  the  coast  from  Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^wrence,  naming 
the  country  New  France,  and  claiming  it  in  behalf  of  his  sovereign. 

Mexico  and  South  America.  — 15.  The  Spaniards  were 
more  active  in  exploring  and  taking  possession  of  the 
countries  in  the  South.  The  avaricious  Cortes  marched 
into  Mexico  with  his  cruel  soldiers,  plimdered  the  rich  cap- 
ital of  the  Aztecs,  and  with  base  cruelty  and  treachery 
seized  their  old  king,  Montezuma.  Then,  farther  south, 
into  the  great  land  which  we  now  cnll  South  America,  went 
another  Spaniard,  Pizarro,  conquering  and  pillaging  Peru, 
the  rich  empire  of  the  Incas.  There  is  the  story  also  of 
Balboa,  who,  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  fell  on  his 
knees  with  humble  thanksgiving  as  he  first  beheld  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  mountain  heights ;  and  then,  hast- 
ening forward,  plunged  into  the  waters  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  great  ocean  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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Cartier's  First  Voyage.  — 16.  Francis  I.,  of  France, 
thought  that  the  New  World  was  not  intended  for  Spain 
alone,  and  he  resolved  to  secure  a  portion  for  himself 
Accordingly  he  sent  Jacques  Cartier,  a  noted  navigator  of 
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8t.  Malo,  on  a  voyoge  of  discovery.  Cartier  visited  New- 
foundland, sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  entered 
Bay  Chaleur,  and  landed  on  the  Peninsula  of  Gaspd. 
Here  he  erected  a  high  wooden  cross,  bearing  the  fleur  de 
lisy  and  an  inscription  showing  that  he  claimed  the  country 
for  the  King  of  France.  Some  Indians,  whom  he  took 
home  with  him,  told  him  of  a  large  river,  not  far  distant, 
which  flowed  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  vast  forest 
country. 

Cartier's  Second  Voyage.  — 17.  In  the  following  year 
Cartier  came  again  and  sailed  uj)  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  the  Indians  had  described.  Where  the  city  of  Que- 
bec now  stands  he  found  the  Indian  village  of  Stadacona. 
The  old  chief  Donacona,  who  belonged  to  a  tribe  called 
Algonquins,  gave  him  a  kindly  greeting,  and  welcomed 
him  to  his  home.  In  the  river  near  this  place  is  a  beau- 
tiful island,  now  called  Orleans,  to  which  Cartier  gave  the 
name  Isle  Bacchus^  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  wild 
grapes  which  it  produced. 

18.  Sailing  up  the  river  to  the  island  on  which  Mon- 
tre.al  now  stands,  Cartier  found  a  larger  Indian  village, 
called  Hochelaga,  which  belonged  to  the  Hurons.  These 
Indians  also  treated  Cartier  kindly,  regarding  him  as  a 
superior  being,  who  could  heal  the  sick  by  a  touch  of 
his  hand. 

19.  Hochelaga,  at  the  time  of  Cartier's  visit,  consisted  of  about  fifty 
rudely  built  wooden  lodges,  each  divided  into  several  rooms  and  occupied 
by  different  families.  The  whole  village  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade, 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  set  upright  in  the  ground.  In  the  neigh- 
fcorhood  were  patches  of  Indian  corn,  which  the  Hurons  used  as  food. 

20.  Cartier  spent  the  winter  near  Stadacona.  His  men, 
f.ccustomed  to  the  genial  climate  of  France,  suffered 
greatly  from  cold,  exposure,  and  b«d  food,  so  that  befcra 
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spring  twenty-five  of  them  died  of  scurvy.  Many  others 
would  probably  have  died  had  not  the  Indians  showed 
them  how  to  prepare  a  remedy  from  the  bark  of  the 
spruce-fir.  In  the  spring  Cartier  returned  to  France, 
taking  with  him  Donacona  and  several  Indian  war- 
riors. 

Cartier's  Third  Voyage.  —  21.  Cartier's  visits  to  Can- 
ada were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  settlement,  but 
his  plans  were  interrupted  for  five  years  by  wars  in  France. 
The  King  now  appointed  Sicur  de  Koberval  Viceroy  of 
Canada,  and  authorized  him  to  establish  colonics  in  his 
dominion.  Cartier,  second  in  authority,  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  was  sent  out  first  with  five  ships,  bear- 
ing colonists  and  supplies.  The  Indians  of  Stadacona,  re- 
membering how  their  chiefs,  who  in  the»  mean  time  had 
died  in  France,  had  been  carried  away,  were  less  friendly 
than  formerly.  Cartier  and  his  colonists  spent  a  misera- 
ble winter  at  Cap  Rouge,  a  little  above  Quebec.  Cold  and 
disease,  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives  awakened  in  his 
people  anxious  longings  for  the  home  they  had  left  beyond 
the  ocean.  So,  when  spring  came,  Cartier,  gathering  the 
survivors  on  board  his  vessels,  sailed  for  France. 

22.  Roben*al  was  now  on  his  way  to  Canada.  He  met  Cartier  at 
Newfoundland,  and  insisted  on  hia  returning  ;  but  Cartier  had  little 
thought  of  this,  so,  quietly  departing  at  night,  he  avoided  furthei 
importunity.  Roberval  went  on  to  Cap  Rouge,  where  his  experiences 
were  similar  to  those  of  Cartier.  only  made  worse  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
colonists.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  moved  out  of  the  river,  he 
broke  up  his  settlement  and  sailed  for  France. 

23.  For  over  fifty  years  no  further  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
to  establish  a  colony  in  Canada.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  and  the  fur-trade  with  the  Indians  were  sources  of  wealth  to 
various  companies  and  private  individuals.  Manj'  navigators,  also, 
were  eagerly  exploring  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  American  coast  in 
search  of  some  passage  to  China  and  India. 
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Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and        24.  Among  the  early 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  English  visitors  to  Amer- 

ica was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who,  in  the  year  1583,  took 
formal  possession  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  half-brother  of  his.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  also  took  possession  of  a  large  tract 
„of  country,  which  he  named  Virginia,  in  honor  of  the 
Queen.  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  tobacco  and  tLe  potato  into  England,  both  of 
which  are  native  plants  of  America.  It  is  told  of  Sir 
Walter,  that,  on  one  occasion,  his  servant  saw  him  smok- 
ing, and,  thinking  he  was  on  fire,  dashed  a  pitcher  of 
water  over  him. 

De  la  Roche.  159S,  A.  D.  —25.  Another  fruitless  effort  to  found  a 
colony  in  Aniorioa  was  made  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche.  The  King  of 
France  made  tliis  nobleman  Viceroy  of  Canada,  Acadie,  and  the  adjoining 
territory,  giving  him  the  sole  right  to  carry  on  the  fur-trade  within  the 
bounds  of  his  dominion.  As  it  was  difficult  to  find  volunteers  for  the 
enterprise,  the  Marquis  was  allowed  to  i  Ke  convicts  from  the  public 
prisons  of  France  to  make  up  the  required  number  of  colonists.  While 
in  search  of  a  suitable  place  for  a  .settlement,  he  left  forty  convicts  on 
Sable  Island.  Shortly  after,  encountering  a  violent  storm,  he  was  driven 
back  to  the  coast  of  France.  He  returned  home,  where,  through  the 
influence  of  rivals,  his  commission  was  cancelled,  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  into  prison.  For  seven  long  3'ears,  while  De  la  Roche  lay  in 
prison,  the  wretched  men  on  Sable  Island  strove  with  cold  and  hunger 
and  disease,  and  with  one  another,  until  only  twelve  survived.  Then 
the  King,  learning  how  they  had  been  left,  sent  Chetodel,  De  lA  Roche's 
pilot,  to  bring  home  those  that  might  be  found  alive.  On  their  return 
they  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  was  so  touched  by 
their  wretched  appearance  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings  that  he  par* 
doned  their  past  offences,  and  bestowed  on  each  a  gift  of  fifty  crowns. 

26.  The  fur-trade  with  the  Indians  of  Canada  was  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  merchants  of  the  sea-port 
towns  of  France,  especially  those  of  Dieppe,  Rochclle, 
Rouen,  and  St.  Malo.     In  exchp*"<ye  for  th**'**  furs,  which 
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brought  a  high  price  in  the  European  markets,  the  traders 
gave  the  Indians  such  things  as  knives,  hatchets,  cloth, 
and  brandy.  The  fur-traders  were  not  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing the  traffic  free  and  open  to  all,  but  a  company  or  even 
a  single  person  would  obtain  from  the  King  a  charter  secur- 
ing to  the  holder  sole  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  within 
a  specified  territory.  Those  who  obtained  charters  usually 
came  under  obligations  to  establish  a  certain  number  of 
colonists  in  their  territory.  These  obligations  they  very 
generally  disregarded.  Their  chief  aim  was  not  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony,  but  pecuniary  gain  from  the  fur- 
traffic.  Charters  were  obtained  through  influence  at 
court,  but  were  often  cancelled  by  the  counter  influ- 
ence of  a  rival. 

Chauvin  and  Pontgrav^.  1599,  A.  D.  —  27.  The  next 
adventurers  after  De  la  Roche  were  Chauvin  of  Rouen 
and  Pontgrav6  of  St.  Malo.  They  promised  to  establish 
five  hundred  colonists  in  Canada.  Their  principal  trad- 
ing-post was  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagucnay. 
They  derived  large  profits  from  the  fur-trade  ;  but,  slz 
regards  the  colonists,  they  brought  out  only  sixteen,  and 
these  they  sadly  neglected. 

De  Chaste  and  Champlain.  1603,  A.  D. —28.  De  Chaste 
of  Dieppe  succeeded  Chauvin,  and  a  new  company  was 
formed  to  carry  on  the  fur-trade.  But  the  principal  man 
that  we  have  to  speak  of  now  is  Samuel  Champlain,  who 
was  sent  out  in  company  with  Pontgrav^  to  explore  the 
country.  Champlain,  a  man  of  courteous  bearing  and 
noble  character,  was  an  officer  in  the  French  navy.  As 
we  shall  see  farther  on,  he  did  more  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  Canada  than  all  the  adventurers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  In  fact,  he  is  properly  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada.     In  his  first  voyage 
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he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  La  Chinfe 
Rapids,  so  called  by  him  because  he  thought  he  was  on , 
the  route  to  China.     Stadacona  and  Hochclaga  were  now 
deserted.     At  Cap  Rouge  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  alone 
testified  of  Cartier's  attempt  to  found  a  colony. 

Indian  Tribes.  —  29.  The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  neighboring 
territory  belonged  to  three  principal  divisions  or  nations,  —  the  Algou- 
qnins,  the  Hurons,  and  the  Iroquois.  Each  of  these  included  various 
tribes.  The  Algonqiiins  occupied  the  countr}'  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, from  near  its  mouth  to  the  St.  Maurice  River.  The  Micmacs  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  belonged  to  the  Algonquin  family. 
The  Hurons  inhabited  the  country  west  of  that  held  by  the  Algonquins. 
including  the  territory'-  now  forming  the  Province  of  Ontario.  They  cul- 
tivated the  soil  to  some  extent,  and  wandered  about  less  than  the  Algon- 
quins. Their  headquarters  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Georgian  Bay 
and  Lake  Simcoe.  The  Iroquois  lived  on  the  south  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  territory  now  forming  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  the  early  times  thej'  includod  five  tribes, — Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  from  which  they  came  to  be 
called  the  "  Five  Nations."  At  a  later  period  they  were  joined  by  the 
Tuscaroras  from  South  Carolina,  and  were  'designated  the  *'  Six  Na- 
tions." 


CHAPTER   in. 


THE   FIRST   CHAPTER   IN   THE    HISTORY   OF   ACADIE. 


De  Monts.  1604,  A.  D.  —  30.  With  this  chapter  begins 
the  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  yet,  however,  the  coun- 
try is  not  known  by  this  name.  The  French,  who  had  for 
a  long  time  carried  on  the  fur-trade  with  the  native  Mic- 
macs, called  it  Acadie, — an  Indian  word,  said  to  mean 
abundance.  It  included  within  its  limits  tlie  territory 
now  forming  New  Brunswick,  and  also  a  part  of  whal 
is  now  the  State  of  Maine. 
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31.  In  the  year  following  Champlain's  first  voyage  a 
new  company  was  formed  in  France  for  trade  and  coloni- 
zation. Sieur  de  Monts,  the  new  viceroy,  received  the 
King's  commission,  giving  him  command  of  the  terri- 
tory fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  with  special  privileges  of  trade  for  ten 
years.  In  the  month  of  April,  De  Monts'  little  fleet  set 
sail  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  north  of  France.  There 
were  in  all  four  vessels,  —  two  Tor  trade  proceeded  to 
Tadoussac  ;  the  other  two  bore  colonists  for  Acadie.  On 
board  the  latter  were  men  of  varied  rank,  from  titled 
noblemen  to  the  humble  mechanic  and  day-laborer.  In 
religion  some  were  Roman  Catholics;  others,  including 
De  Monts,  were  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants.  Be- 
sides De  Monts,  other  leading  men  on  board  were  Cham- 
plain,  Pontgrave,  and  Poutrincourt. 

32.  After  being  roughly  tossed  on  the  ocean  for  a 
month,  De  Monts  arrived  off  the  south  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  then  sailed  westerly,  exploring  some  of  the 
more  important  harbors  as  he  passed  along.  At  one 
place,  near  Liverpool,  he  found  a  fellow-countryman, 
named  Rossignol,  engaged  in  buying  furs  from  the  In- 
dians. De  Monts  seized  his  vessel  and  cargo,  and  then, 
perhaps  to  warn  others  against  similar  trespass,  he  called 
the  place  Rossignol. 

Port  Royal.  —  33.  Having  visited  several  places  on  the 
south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  De  Monts  and  his  party  sailed 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  then  called  French  Bay.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  gateway  in  tiie  rocky  wall  which  skirts 
the  coast,  they  entered  the  beautiful  water  now  known 
as  Annapolis  Basin.  At  the  head  of  the  basin,  where 
land  and  water  mingle  all  their  charms,  a  site  was  se- 
lected for  a  town.     This  place,  honored  witU  the  kingly 
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name  Port  Royal^  De  Monts  bestowed  on  his  friend  Pou» 
trinconrt. 

34.  Leaving  Port  Royal,  De  Monts  sailed  farther  up 
the  bay  into  Minas  Basin.  In  this  neighborhood  he  found 
copper  ore,  and  also  a  pretty  blue  stone,  probably  an 
amethyst,  specimens  of  which  are  still  obtained  at  Blomi- 
don.  On  his  return  to  France  De  Monts  presented  the 
stone  to  the  King.  Returning  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  bay,  on  the  24th  of  June  he  entered  a  large  river, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  day,  he  called  the  a^^.  John. 

35.  Having  spent  the  summer  in  exploring,  the  adven- 
turers took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  a  small  island  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
River.  Here  they  erected  rude  dwellings,  and  made 
other  preparations  for  a  season  of  the  severity  of  which 
they  had  yet  but  little  idea.  It  was  a  gloomy  winter. 
The  cold  was  intense,  fuel  and  water  were  scarce,  and 
their  food  was  bad.  Then  disease  broke  out,  of  which 
thirty-five  of  their  number  fell  victims. 

Port  Royal  Founded.  1605,  A.  D.  —  36.  Early  in  the 
spring  De  Monts  went  fiirther  west  along  the  coast ;  but 
no  place  pleased  so  well  as  Port  Royal.  Thither,  accord- 
ingly, all  returned,  bringing  with  them  the  materials  of 
which  their  winter-houses  had  been  made.  But  scarcely 
were  they  settled  when  bad  news  came  from  France.  The 
King,  influenced  by  De  Monts'  rivals,  had  deprived  him 
of  his  office  and  his  charter.  De  Monts  and  Poutrincourt 
at  once  proceeded  to  France,  leaving  Pontgravd  in  charge 
of  the  little  colony. 

37.  In  the  following  spring  Poutrincourt  returned  to 
Port  Royal,  bringing  supplies  and  new  colonists.  His 
arrival  was  opportune,  for  Pontgrav^,  despairing  of  his 
return,  was  about  to  break  up  the  settlement  and  set  out 
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foi  France.  It  was  a  joyous  reunion.  To  make  the 
occ»>ision  more  merry,  Poutrincourt  tapped  a  hogshead 
of  wine  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  France, 
and  invited  all  to  partake. 

38.  Among  those  who  came  with  Poutrincourt  was  a  young  barrister 
named  Marc  Lescarbot.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  and  soon 
.  became  quite  noted  in  his  way.  He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  looked  after  the  public  health,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  colony. 
Lescarbot  also  wrote  poetry  after  a  fashion,  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  amuse  his  friends.  Perhaps  he  best  earned  the  thanks  of  the  colony 
by  building  a  water-power  mill  for  making  flour,  in  place  of  Uvc  hand- 
mills  previously  used. 

The  Good  Time.  —  39.  The  following  winter  passed 
pleassantly.  Fifteen  of  the  leading  men  formed  a  lAh, 
which  they  named  the  Order  of  the  Good  Time.  Day 
about  each  member  held  Jbhe  office  of  Grand  Master, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  fur  the  table,  and  to  fur- 
nish amusement  during  his  day  of  office.  Each,  as  his 
turn  came  to  play  liost,  strove  to  outdo  his  pi-cdocessor. 
Welcome  guests  at  the  festive  board  were  the  Indian 
chiefs,  most  honored  of  whom  was  old  Memberton,  whose 
head  was  now  whitened  by  a  hundred  winters.  After 
dinner  the  members  of  the  club  smoked  their  lobster- 
claw  pipes  and  listened  to  the  old  chiefs  Indian  tales. 

The  Colony  Broken  Up.  1607,  A.  D.  —  40.  Tlie  company 
by  which  the  colony  at  Port  Royal  was  sustained  had 
looked  chiefly  to  the  fur-trade  f^)r  its  profits.  Its  exclu- 
jSive  right  to  this  trade  having  been  taken  away,  the  ex- 
jpenses  of  the  colony  exceeded  the  income.  Poutrincourt 
v;as  accordingly  instructed  to  break  up  the  settlement  and 
[return  to  France.  Reluctantly  the  colonists  left  their 
[new-made  home,  and  much  did  their  Indian  friends 
'ieve  over  their  departure. 

The  Return.    1610,  A.  D.  —  41.  At  the  end  of  three 
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years  Poutrincourt  returned  to  Port  Royal  with  a  new 
band  of  settlers.  He  had  promised  the  King  of  France 
aid  in  teaching  the  Indians,  and  he  brought  out  a 
priest  for  this  work.  The  aged  chief  Memberton  was 
the  first  convert,  and  through  his  inflr4ence  many  of  his 
people  soon  became  Christians.  Wishing  to  retain  the 
favor  of  the  King,  Poutrincourt  sent  his  son  Biencourt  to 
France  to  report  the  success  of  his  missionary  work.  Bi- 
encourt returned  the  following  year,  and  with  him  came 
Claude  de  la  Tour  and  his  son  Charles,  both  of  whom 
were  afterwards  noted  in  the  history  of  Acadie. 

Jamestown.  —  42.  Although  the  English  claimed  North 
America  in  virtue  of  Cabot's  discover}^,  they  were  slow  in 
taking  actual  possession  of  the  country.  Over  a  hundred 
years  had  passed  away,  and  no  permanent  settlement  had 
been  made.  But  now,  two  years  after  the  founding  of 
Port  Royal,  an  English  colony,  called  Jamestown,  was 
established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  country  now 
known  as  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  hero  of  the  settle- 
ment was  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  together  with  the  touching  story 
of  the  beautiful,  tender-hearted  Indian  girl  Pocahontas, 
give  an  air  of  romance  to  the  history  of  the  place. 

Port  Royal  Destroyed.  1614,  A.  D,  —  13.  King 
Js^nes  I.  gave  the  company  which  formed  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  a  charter  of  a  vast  territory  which 
was  named  Virginia,  extending  northerly  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  French  at  Port  Roj-al  were 
therefore  looked  upon  as  intruders,  and  Captain  James 
ArgaU  wjxs  sent  from  Jamestown  to  drive  them  away. 
Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  French  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  Argall,  having  plundered  Port  Royal  and 
laid  it  in  ruins,  sailed  away.     Poutrincourt  was  at  this 
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[time  in  France.  In  the  following  year  ho  visited  Port 
Royal  once  more,  but  he  soon  returned  to  France,  where, 
[a  few  months  after,  he  fell  in  battle.  His  son,  IMencourt, 
[who  had  adopted  the  free,  wild  life  of  the  Indians,  was 
[now  made  governor  of  the  country.  He  again,  on  his 
[deatl),  was  succeeded  by  Charles  de  la  Tour. 

Nova  Scotia.  1621,  A.  D.  —  44.  At  the  court  of  James 
[I.  of  England  was  a  Scottish  knight,  Sir  William  Alexander, 
who  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  colony  in  America.  To 
jarry  out  this  object  he  obtained  from  the  King  a  grant 
)f  an  extensive  territory,  which  in  the  royal  charter  was 
lamed  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  the  same  country  that  the 
[French  had  called  Acadie.  Four  years  later,  to  aid  Sir 
[William  in  settling  the  country,  Charles  I.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  throne,  created  an  order  of  knight- 
jhood,  styled  the  Knights  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Order  included  one  hundred  and  fifty  knights,  each  of 
[whom  was  to  receive  a  grant  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia  on 
condition  of  establishing  a  certain  number  of  colonists  in 
the  country.  Through  Sir  William's  efforts  a  small  Scotch 
settlement  was  formed  opposite  Port  Royal,  in  the  sectitm 
of  country  now  called  Granville ;  but  Sir  William's  plans 
for  colonizing  Nova  Scotia  did  not  prosper.  The  French 
still  claimed  the  country,  and,  in  addition  to  their  colony 
at  Port  Royal,  Charles  de  la  Tour  held  an  important  post 
I  at  Fort  Louis,  near  Cape  Sable.. 
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CANADA    UXDEIl    CIIAMPLAIN. 


Founding  of  Quebec.  1608,  A.  D.  —  45.  On  his  return 
to  France  from  Port  Royal,  Do  Monts  secured  a  renewal 
of  his  charter  for  the  period  of  one  year.  Influenced  hy 
Champlaln,  he  chose  Canada  as  the  field  of  operation. 
With  the  threefold  ohject  of  making  money  hy  the  fur- 
trade,  forming  a  colony,  and  discovering  a  route  to  China, 
he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  which  he  placed  under  the 
connnand  of  Champlain.  Early  in  tlie  spring  of  1G08 
this  gallant  pioneer,  accompanied  by  Pontgrave,  arrived  in 
the  St.  Lawrence.  While  (he  latter  ren.ained  at  Tadous- 
sac  to  look  after  the  fur-trade,  Champlain  went  farther  up 
the  river  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  for  settlement.  The 
place  which  pleased  him  best  was  the  higli  river-bank 
where  the  St.  Charles  meets  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here,  on 
the  sito  of  the  Indian  Stadacona,  he  erected  a  few  houses, 
which  he  i)rotected  by  a  fort  and  palisade,  constructed  oi 
unhewn  timber.  Such  was  the  rude  beginning  of  tliC  city 
and  fortifications  of  Quebec,  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 
became,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
America. 

46.  During  the  followiiii^  winter  Chainplain  liad  many  dlflicultics. 
A  plot  was  fornied  among  his  men  to  l\ill  him.  This  being  discovered, 
tlie  ringleader  was  hanged,  and  other  leaders  in  the  eonspiracy  were  sent 
in  irons  to  Kianre.  Then  the  seur'v  hmkc  ont  in  his  little  colony  and 
!<adly  diminished  its  innnhers. 

Indian  Wars.  — 47.  Foi'  some  time  a  fierce  Indian  war 
had  prevailed  iuuoug  the  Indian  tribes,  —  the  Iroquois  on 
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Aic  one  side,  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  on  the  other. 
Champhiin  nnwiscly  intorforcd  in  the  quarrel,  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Algontpiins,  his  nearest  neighbors.  This 
course  provoked  tlic  deep  resentment  of  the  TroquoiR, 
and  led  to  tliose  cruel  Indian  and  French  wars  which 
long  di.iturhcd  the  progress  of  the  country. 

48.  On  the  map  you  may  notice  that  the  River  Riche- 
lieu Hows  into  tlio  St.  Lawrence  from  the  south.  Follow- 
ing u})  tiiis  river  you  will  see  Lake  Champlain,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  which  j)er{)etuates  the  name  of  the  great 
pioneer  of  Canada.  Still  farther  on  is  Lake  (ieorge. 
Along  tliese  waters,  known  as  the  Gatewajf  o/*  Cdnada^ 
the  wai'like  Iroquois  wore  wont  in  light  canoes  to  pene- 
trate the  country  of  their  enemies.  Ry  this  route  the 
Algonquins  now  conducted  their  powerful  all}'.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Gooi'ge,  Ciiam})lain  fought  his  first  battle 
with  tl'.L'  Irocjaois,  over  whom  he  gained  an  easy  victory. 
It  was  a  more  diKicult  task  to  restrain  the  fierce  piissions 
of  the  Algoncjiiins,  who,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Cham[)lain,  subjected  their  captives  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures. 

Tho  Site  of  Montreal  Se-  49.  Champlain  thought 
looted.    1611,  A.  D.  it  desirable  to  form  a  settle- 

ment lartiier  up  the  St.  Lawrence  than  Quebec,  lie  chose 
a  site  near  Mochelaga,  where  Monti-eal  is  now  situated. 
Little  more,  however,  was  done  at  this  place  for  thirty 
years.  Continuing  bis  explorations,  Champlain  made  long 
and  perilous  journeys  through  the  forests  of  tlie  interior. 
On  one  occasion  he  travelled  many  days  up  the  Ottawa 
River,  or  the  River  of  the  Algonquins,  as  it  was  called,  in 
fruitless  search  of  a  great  inland  sea,  of  whose  existence 
near  the  sources  of  the  liver  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
fellow-countryman. 
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The  Firtt  Missionaries  in  Canada.  1615,  A.  D.  —  50.  Returning 
from  France,  wliitluT  lio  had  gono  to  look  after  the  interests  of  hh  colon}', 
( 'haniplain  brought  with  him  four  priests  of  an  order  of  monks  known  a.s 
JiiTollttji,  distinguislicd  for  the  strictness  of  their  rules,  and  receiving 
their  name  from  their  habit  of  religious  contemplation.  These  were  the 
first  of  a  noble  band  of  Catholic  missionaries  whose  labors  and  suffer^ 
inj^  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  have  secured  for  them  the  highest 
admiration- 
Visit  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  51.  The  rapids  of 
War  with  the  Iroquois.  the  St.  Ljiwreiice  liad 

prevented  Cluiniphiin  from  exploring  the  upper  portion  of 
this  river ;  nor  had  the  great  lakes  from  which  the  river 
flows  yet  been  visited  hy  white  men.  The  occasion  which 
now  led  Champlain  to  visit  these  western  waters  was  an 
expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  on  the  south  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  route  by  wdiich  he  travelled  was  long  and 
arduous.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  meet  his  In- 
dian allies  in  the  Huron  coimtry,  between  Nottawasaga 
Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe.  With  four  or  five  companions  he 
went  up  the  Ottawa,  rowing  against  the  strong  current 
and  carrying  the  canoes  around  the  rapids.  Leaving 
the  river,  he  crossed  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  passed  down 
French  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  finally  arriving  safe  among 
the  Hurons. 

52.  Nowhere  among  the  savages  had  Champlani  seen 
such  marks  of  civilization  as  in  these  Huron  settlements. 
Here  were  fields  of  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  and  other 
cultivated  crops.  The  villages,  consisting  of  comfort- 
able houses,  were  surrounded  by  palisades.  The  popula- 
tion wjis  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirty  thou- 
sand. 

63.  The  warriors  were  collected  at  a  village  near  where 
Orillia  now  stands,  and  joined  Champlain  in  his  march 
against  the  Iroquois.     They  travelled  by  stream  and  lake 
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to  Qiiiiitd  Bay,  and  thence  across  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
country  of  the  enenn'.  The  Iroquois,  retiring  to  their 
headquarters,  took  shelter  behind  their  ptilisades  and 
other  strong  defences,  from  vvliich  they  beat  back  their 
assailants.  Failing  in  their  first  attack,  Cijaniphiin's  allies 
became  discouraged,  and,  in  spite  of  his  reinonstrance,  gave 
up  the  contest.  They  had  promised  to  send  him  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal.  This  they  now  refused  to 
do,  and  even  to  furnish  him  with  boats  for  the  journey. 
Champlain,  compelled  to  return  to  the  country  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  spent  the  long  winter  in  hunting  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  visiting  their  diftbrent  settlemenis  around  Lake 
Huron.  In  the  spring,  after  a  tedious  journey  of  forty 
daj's,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Quebec.  There  was  great 
rejoicing  over  his  return  ;  for  his  people  had  given  him  up 
for  lost. 

54.  It  woidd  be  a  long  and  profitless  story  to  tell  of 
all  Champlain's  Indian  wars  and  other  difficulties;  of  his 
repeated  visits  to  Franco  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  his 
colony ;  of  the  various  French  noblemen  who  held  in  turn 
the  office  of  lieutenant-general  ;   and   of  the  rival   com- 
panies  by  whose   disputes   and    conflicting   policies   the 
settlement   of  the   country   was   seriously  retarded.     A 
new  order  of  things  was  plainly  needed. 
The  Company  of  One  Hundred        55.  The  great  states- 
Associates.    1627,  A.  D.  man  Cardinal  Richel leu 
was  at  this  time  the  chief  adviser  of  the  King  of  France. 
Through  his  influence  old  charters  were  cancelled,  and  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  was  formed,  under 
whose  power  a  vast  country,  from  Florida  to  Hudson  Bay. 
was  placed.    Within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  the  Com- 
pany had  the  sole  right  of  trade  and  fishing,  except  the 
cot?  and  whale  fisherios.     In  return  for  thi?  monopoly  the 
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Company  was  pledged  to  establish  six  thousand  colonists 
m  the  country  within  fifteen  years,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  Catholic  clergymen  in  each  settlement.  Cham- 
plain  was  appointed  governor  of  this  great  dominion. 

Disasters.  1627-29,  A.  D.  — 56.  Trouble  came  to  (^ham- 
plain  and  New  France,  as  his  dominion  was  called,  at  the 
very  dawn  of  this  new  era.  France  and  Eiighnid  wcie 
at  war.  Sir  William  Alexander,  who,  as  wo  have  seen, 
was  at  this  time  trying  to  establish  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Nova  Scotia,  thought  the  occasion  favorable  for  driv- 
ing out  the  French.  So,  with  the  consent  of  (he  King, 
he  fitted  out  a  small  fleet  for  this  purpose,  giving  the 
command  to  David  Kirke,  a  Huguenot  refugee.  Kirke 
made  an  easy  conquest  of  Port  Royal,  and  then  sailed  for 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Having  burned  Tadoussac,  he  sent 
messengers  to  Champlain,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.  Although  his  provisions  and  ammunition  were 
scanty,  the  brave  Governor  concealed  his  weakness  and 
returned  a  haughty  refusal.  Champlain  was  dependent 
on  the  company  in  France  for  his  supplies,  the  arrival  of 
which  he  was  anxiously  exp  ^-^ing.  But  Kirke,  who  con- 
tinued cruising  in  the  gulf,  intercepted  the  transports, 
and  the  colon v  was  reduced  to  the  m-eatest  distress  from 
scarcity  of  food.  Kirke  now  renewed  his  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  Quebec,  anchoring  his  war-ships  l)efore 
the  city.  Resistance  being  useless,  Champlain  surren- 
dered the  town,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Louis  Kirke,  a  brother  of  David  Kirke. 

Claude  de  la  Tour.  —  57.  On  board  one  of  the  vessels 
captui'cd  by  Kirke  was  Claude  de  la  Tour.  Taken  to 
England  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  soon  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  captors,  and  was  ready  to  unite  his  for^ 
tune  with   theirs.     He   married   a  lady   of  thi^   English 
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court,  and  received  from  the  King  the  title  of  Knight 
l>;ir(»nct  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  also  secured  the  sanje 
iionor  for  his  son  C'harlos,  who  still  held  Fort  Louis,  near 
Cape  Sable,  in  Nova  Scotia,  promising  on  his  behalf  im- 
mediate submission  to  the  crown  of  England.  Fitted  out 
with  two  armed  vessels,  La  Tour,  accompanicul  by  his  wife, 
sailed  for  Nova  Scotia,  lie  had,  however,  miscalcidated 
his  influence  over  his  son.  Churles  could  be  moved  neither 
by  English  honors  nor  by  paternal  entreaty  or  tiireaten- 
irig  ;  and  when  his  father  tried  the  [)ower  of  shot  and 
shell,  the  fort  proved  as  unyielding  as  its  commander. 
Claude  was  now  in  trouble.  From  lOngland  he  could 
expect  only  disgrace ;  from  France  a  traitor's  j)unish- 
ment.  Hard  fortune  compjlled  him  to  accej)t  from  his 
sou  a  home  at  Cape  Sable,  outside  the  fort,  which  he  was 
not  allowed  t<j  enter. 
The  Treaty  of  St.  Germiin-  58.  All  Sir  William 
en-Laye.    1632,  A.  D.  Alexander's    efforts    to 

colonize  Nova  Scotia,  his  k'lights  baronets,  and  his 
concpiests  went  for  nothi  .g.  By  a  treaty  between  JCng- 
land  antl  France,  signcJ  at  St.  (lermain-en-Laye,  Canada, 
Acadie,  and  Cape  Breton  were  ceded  to  France. 

Isaac  Razilli  was  now  appointed  Governor  (tf  Acadie;  and  under  him 
were  two  lieiiteriaiits,  Charles  dc  hi  Tour  in  the  Peninsula,  and  D'Auliiay 
Charnise  in  the  district  north  <.f  the  Hay  of  Fundy.  On  Itaziili's  death, 
which  occurred  soon  afar,  his  lieutenants  succeeded  to  the  government, 
each  in  his  own  district. 

Champlain's  Death.  —  59.  The  year  after  the  treaty 
Champlain  returned  to  Quebec,  bringing  with  him  many 
new  colonists.  With  his  accustomed  energy  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  welAire  of  the  ccjinitry ;  but  the  period  of 
his  life  now  remaining  was  short.  On  Christmas  Day, 
1G35,  about  two  years  after  his  return,  this  greates^  — '.^- 
best  of  the  early  explorers  of  Canada  died. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FRENCH    QUARRELS    IN    ACADIB. 

60.  During  twenty-two  years  from  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain-eii-Laye,  the  French  cnjo^^ed  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Nova  Scotia.  The  history  of  the  period  rehites 
chiefly  to  the  quarrels  of  the  rival  governors,  —  Charnisd 
an  1  Charles  de  la  Tour.  Charnisc  was  grasping  and  un- 
scrupulous. He  wanted  the  whole  of  Acadie;  an«l  in  his 
efforts  to  gain  this  object  he  was  favored  by  the  King  of 
Fi'ance.  He  followed  up  a  potty  warfare  against  his  rival 
until  he  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  field. 

61.  La  Tour  had  his  headquarters  at  Fort  la  Tour  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  and  Charnise  held  Port 
Royal  and  Fort  Louis  in  the  Peninsula.  Like  a  bird  of 
prey,  Charnisc  was  ever  on  th  alert,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  enemy's  weakness.  On  one  occasion,  when 
provisions  and  war  material  were  low  at  Fort  la  Tour,  he 
entered  the  harbor  with  an  armed  fleet.  Shortly  after  a 
vess(3l  from  France,  bringing  suDplies  for  the  fort,  way 
seen  coming  up  the  bay.  Warning  signals  were  given  to 
save  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When 
night  came  on,  leaving  the  fort  to  the  care  of  his  men.  La 
Tour,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  with  all  haste  sailed  for  Boston  to  procure  assishmco. 
'I'lio  (Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  were  unwill- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  contest;  but  they  gave  La  Tour 
permission  to  hire  men  and  vessels.  To  obtain  money  for 
this  j)urpose,  La  Tom'  mortgaged  his  estates  in  Acadie. 
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Returning  with  his  hired  force  he  easily  put  his  enemy  to 
flight,  und  eonipclled  Iiim  to  take  slieltcr  at  Port  Royal. 

62.  At  another  time,  learning  that  La  Tour  was  absent 
with  many  of  his  men,  Ciiarnise  hastened  to  besiege  the 
fort.  Madame  La  Tour,  who  was  c''3ver  and  brave,  took 
command  of  her  menj  and  for  three  days  maintained  a 
succesiiful  defence.  When,  betrayed  by  a  Swiss  sentry, 
she  saw  the  enemy  entcrinjjr  the  fort,  she  rallied  her  little 
band  and  presented  such  a  bold  front  that  Charnise, 
fearing  defeat,  proposed  honorable  terms  of  surrender. 
Thinking  that  she  dealt  with  a  man  of  honor,  Madame 
La  Tour  commanded  her  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
open  the  fortress  gates.  When  Charnise  saw  the  defence- 
less condition,  he  charged  Madi-nie  La  Tour  with  having 
deceived  him,  and  basely  ordered  all  her  garrison  to  bo 
hung.  One  man  alone  purchased  his  life  by  acting  as  the 
executioner  of  his  comrades,  while  Madame  La  Tour,  with 
a  halter  around  her  neck,  w^as  compelled  to  witness  the 
scene.  The  wretched  spectacle  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  died  broken-hearted  before  her  husband's  return. 

63.  Ruined  and  hopeless,  La  Tour  left  the  country. 
Nor  did  Charnise  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
He  died  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  his  rival,  lie  had 
gained  his  position  at  immense  cost,  and  he  left  his  estates 
greatly  encumbered  with  debt.  His  principal  creditor 
was  Emmanuel  le  Borgne.  a  merchant  of  Rochelle,  who, 
fading  to  secure  payment  of  his  claims,  resolved  to  seize 
the  Province  of  Acadie. 

64.  But  now  La  Tour  appears  again  on  the  scene. 
Good  fortune  is  smiling  upon  him  once  more.  He  is 
again  in  favor  with  the  court  of  Franco,  and  holds  a 
royal  commission  as  Governor  of  Acadie.  He  makes  a 
romantic  ending  to  the  old  fmud  by  marrying  Charnise's 
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widow,  and  ho  has  his  home  again  in  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John. 

65.  Meanwhile  Lo  liorgno  established  himself  at  Port 
Royal,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  hii\  claims  to  the  whole 
comitry.  He  destroyed  a  little  colony  planted  hy  Nicolas 
Denys  at  St.  Peter's  in  Cape  Breton,  and  carried  off  Denys 
himself  a  prisoner.  He  seized  the  fort  at  La  Have,  and 
placed  his  son  in  command.  About  ti»  follow  up  his  pur- 
pose by  an  attack  on  La  Tour,  h(r  was  himself  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  English. 

Port  Royal  taken  by  the  66.  The  Puritans,  both 
English.  1654,  A.  D.  in  Old  and  New  J^:ngland, 
had  been  dissatiilied  with  the  cesoion  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
France  in  1G32.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  ruled  Eng- 
land and  who  made  his  power  felt  at  home  and  al)road,  sent 
Colonel  Sedge  wick  to  recapture  the  country.  Le  Borgne, 
who  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Pt»rt  Royal,  received  with 
scorn  Sedgewick's  summons  to  srirnMder.  But  having 
lost  his  chief  officer  in  an  early  engagement,  and  being 
himself  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war,  ho  soon  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  the  English  flag  once  nwro  waved  over  the 
fort  at  Port  Royal. 

La  Tour.  —  67.  Charles  de  La  Tour  had  now  outgrown 
the  patriotism  which  had  led  him  to  scorn  the  appeals  of 
his  father  and  to  refuse  to  be  bought  with  English  hoiiors. 
He  proceeded  to  Loiidon,  and,  basing  hry  claims  upon  Sir 
William  Alexander's  grant  to  his  father,  petitioned  Crom- 
well to  reinstate  him  in  his  Acadian  territory.  His 
api)lication  was  successfid.  Sir  Thouias  Templo  and  Wil- 
liam Crowne  being  associated  with  him  in  Cromwell's 
commission.  Shortly  afler,  Lji,  Tour  sold  his  right  to  Sir 
Thomas  Temple,  reserving  the  fort  at  St.  John  whsro  he 
spent  the  rema/ndcr  of  his  life.  ^ 
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Sir  Thomas  Temple.  —  68.  Temple  did  not  disturb 
the  French  settlers  in  Acadie,  nor  did  ho  take  much  in- 
terest in  bringing  in  English  colonists.  His  chief  concern 
"ras  the  fur-trade,  from  which  he  expected  large  profits. 
To  protect  himself  against  intruders  he  spent  large  sums 
of  money  in  rep.iiring  the  forts  of  the  country. 

The  Treaty  of  Breda.  1687,  A.  D.  —  69.  Temple's 
hopes  of  gain  were  not  realized.  Charles  1 F.  succeeded  to 
the  English  .throne,  and  setting  little  value  on  Acadie 
ho  was  ready  to  yieM  to  the  demands  of  France  for  its 
restoration.  The  people  of  New  England  protested  against 
tlio  claims  of  France,  and  Sir  Thomas  Temple  assertcnl 
his  right ;  but  the  only  effect  of  this  opposition  was  a 
little  delay  in  the  transfer  of  the  country.  Acadie  was 
ceded  to  Franco  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  and  Temple  was 
compelled  to  hand  over  the  forts  to  the  French  governor, 
tnc  Chevalier  do  Grand  Fontaine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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70.  We  have  seen  that  the  rule  of  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates was  disturbed  at  its  verv  beiiinninu-  bv  Kirke's  con- 
(piest,  and  that  the  death  of  Champlain  occurred  soon 
after  the  country  was  restored  to  them.  Notwithstanding 
Champlain's  devotion  to  its  interests,  his  colony  made  lit- 
tle progress  during  his  life.  Those  on  whom  he  dep'nided 
for  assistance  were  more  anxious  to  make  money  by  the 
fur-trade  than  to  advance  the  settlement  of  iho  country. 
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Besides,  the  French  colonists  were  slow  in  learning  to  pro« 
vide  for  themselves.  They  spent  their  time  in  trading 
with  the  Indians  and  in  hunting,  instead  of  in  cutting 
away  the  forests  and  cultivating  the  soil.  The  jirincipal 
settlements  at  the  time  of  Champlain's  death  were  at 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  and  the  total  number  of  colo- 
nists was  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

1636,  A.  D.  —  71.  M.  de  Montmagny  was  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  distinguished  for  his  religious  enthusiasn'i, 
and  for  the  strictness  with  which  he  enforced  the  rules  of 
the  Church.  Great  religious  zeal  was  characteristic  of  the 
time.  In  France  men  of  wealth  were  ready  to  give  their 
money,  and  both  the  regular  clergy  and  members  of  vari- 
ous religious  orders,  male  and  female,  were  eager  to  devote 
their  lives,  to  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of  Canada. 
The  company  brought  a  new  order  of  priests,  called  Jesu- 
its, who  toiled  and  suffered,  and  sacrificed  even  their  lives, 
in  striving  to  bring  the  savages  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity. 

72.  The  Jesuits  travelled  through  pathless  forests, 
paddled  their  canoes  along  the  rivers,  or  bore  them  on 
their  backs  over  portages  ;  they  lodged  in  smoky,  iilthy 
wigwams  with  the  Indians,  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger, 
and  many  of  them,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois, 
were  tortured  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
The  mission  to  the  Hurons  in  the  remote  settlements 
around  the  Western  lakes  was  perhaps  the  most  toilsome 
and  perilous.  The  route  by  which  the  missionaries 
reached  these  settlements  was  that  travelled  by  Chiim- 
plain,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing. 

73.  Of  those  who  came  to  Canada  for  mission  work,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  were  Miidaine  dc  la  IV'ltrie,  a  voung  widow  of  noble  rank, 
who  founded  a  convent  for  the  training  of  Indian  (;irls,  and  Mary  Giiyart) 
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or  Marv  of  the  Incarnation,  who  was  appointed  Lady  Superior  of  the  in- 
stitution. Another  noble  lady  founded  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  called  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  , 

Founding  of  Montreal.  1642,  A.  D.  —  74.  Montreal, 
now  a  great  centre  of  trade,  owes  its  origin  to  this  spirit 
of  missionary  enterprise.  An  association  was  formed  in 
France,  called  the  Soclcte  de  Notre  Dame  tie  Montreal^  for 
missionary  work  in  Canada.  It  was  resolved  to  fonnd  a 
hospital  and  a  seminary  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and 
make  this  place  a  centre  of  religious  instruction  among 
the  Indians.  The  island  was  purchased,  a  largo  sura  of 
monoy  was  subscribed  to  meet  expenses,  religious  teach- 
ers wore  selected,  and  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  piety,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
mission  station.  About  fifty  colonists  joined  the  enter- 
prise. Remote  from  any  white  settlement  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hostile  Iroquois,  the  post  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Montmagny  tried  to  persuade  Maisonneuve 
to  take  instead  the  Island  of  Orleans.  "  I  will  go  to 
Montreal  though  every  tree  wore  an  Iroquois,"  was  the 
reply.  Landing  on  the  island,  the  devout  leader  and  his 
companions  fell  on  their  knees  and  sang  a  thanksgiving 
hymn.  Then  followed  an  imposing  religious  service,  end- 
ing with  an  invocation  for  Heaven's  blessing  on  the  enter- 
prise. Thus,  on  May  18,  IG4:2,  was  founded  the  mission 
of  Ville  Marie,  which  has  since  grown  into  the  mercantile 
capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Hostility  of  the  Iroquois.  —75.  Every  yea"  the  Iroquois  wore  be- 
coming more  troublesome.  Their  usual  route  into  Canada  was  by  LnUe 
(^hami)lain  an<l  the  Kichelieu;  sonu'timos,  also,  they  came  across  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  seldom  ventured  on  open  war,  but 
lay  in  ambush  along  the  routes  of  travel,  or  lurked  in  the  forests  near 
the  settlements,  watcliing  for  opportunities  of  falling  upon  some  defence- 
less I'Vofichman.    The  colonists  of  Montreal  were  in  the  greatest  danger. 
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If  one  ventured  alone  outside  the  fort,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  With 
horrid  yells  the  savages  sprang  upon  their  victim,  dragging  hiin  into  the 
forest  for  cruel  torture;  or,  striking  him  down,  they  hastily  tore  off  hia 
scalp  and  left  the  bleeding  body  wiiere  it  full.  Sometimes  only  two  or 
three  Iroquois  would  be  seen  prowling  a;  nind;  but  when  the  unsuspect- 
ing Frenchmen  pursued  them  into  the  forest,  suddenly  hundreds  of  wild 
Indians  started  up  from  their  hiding-places. 

76.  The  Algonquins  uiid  Hurons,  jilrhougli  jxidod  bv 
the  French,  were  unable  to  copo  with  their  nioro  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Five  Nations.  The  Ilnrons  were  driven 
from  their  old  huncini'-ijrronnds  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Ottawa ;  and  then  their  country  around  the  Western 
lakes  was  invaded  hy  the  relentless  Irocpiois.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  here  the  particulars  of  this  savage  war- 
fare,—  the  burning  of  Huron  villages,  the  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  on  captives,  the  shocking  deaths  to  which  even 
peaceful  missionaries  of  the  Cross  were  subjected.  One 
or  two  examples  will  sufficiently  illusttrvte  the  brutality  of 
these  savages. 

St.  Joseph.  1648,  A.  D.  —  77.  St.  Joseph,  a  Huron  villagn  of  about 
two  thousand  inliabitants,  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Simooe, 
near  where  the  town  of  I»arrie  now  stands.  Tlie  cunning  Iroquois,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Huron  wanidrs  on  a  luinlin;;'  excur- 
sion, rushed  upon  the  defenceless  people  as  they  wore  a:<!;emi)Iing  in  their 
chapel  for  religious  service.  IVre  Daniel,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
their  teacher  and  spiritual  guide,  could  now  only  encourage  tbem  in  their 
extremity  with  a  few  hasty  words.  "Fly,  brothers,"  said  lie;  ''as  f(.r 
nie,  I  must  die  here.  AVe  shall  meet  in  heaven."  And  so  it  was.  A 
shower  of  arrows  and  bullets  pierced  liis  breast,  and  he  fell  dead.  Hav- 
ing completed  their  work  of  murder,  the  savages  set  lire  to  tlie  chai)el  and 
flung  Daniel's  body  into  the  llames. 

St  Ignace.  1649,  A.  D.  —70.  In  the  following  year  about  a  thou- 
sand Irocpiois  attacked  the  \'illage  of  J^*  Ignace,  situated  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Orillia.  A  fearful  massacre  ensued.  Some  of  the  victims 
the  cruel  savages  reserved  for  torture.  Among  these  were  the  juission- 
aries  Hrebcuuf  and  Lalamant,  who  could  have  escaped,  but  lliey  pn  ferrcd 
to  die  with  their  people.  Unmindful  of  themselves,  tlu'v  encouraged 
those  around  them  to  endure  their  sufferings  with  patient'"      The  fortl. 
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tude  of  the  priests  only  enraged  the  Iroquois  and  stimulated  tlieir  ingenu- 
ity to  invent  new  modes  of  torture.  Tlie^'  hacked  their  bodies,  pulled  out 
their  tinger-nails,  and  hung  a  collar  of  red-hot  hatchets  around  their 
necks.     lirebiuuf,  being  more  unyielding,  excited  their  tiercest  passions. 


warniiii;to  ihem- 


THE  IIUIiON   MISSION. 

M.iil.kMUMl  by  his  M'ords  of  comfort  to  hl.s  friends  and  of 
selves,  they  cut  off  his  lips  and  tlinist  hot  irons  down  his  throat ;  then,  in 
mockery  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  they  tore  off  his  scalp  and  poured  boiling 
water  on  his  head. 


hout  a  thou- 
r  the  site  of 
the  victims 

llic  mission- 


The  Hurons  abandon  their  Country. —•  79.  TIk;  omco 
pnisjHM-oiis  comitry  of  the  Uiirons  whs  llms  lii'ul  wjiste, 
and  Mio  persecuted  people  lied  in  all  directions.  For  m 
time  some  of  them  smiwlit.  refti^v  on  the  islands  of  Lak(! 
Huron  ;  Imt  evervwhere  th(>v  were  pursueil  by  the  relent- 
less  foe,  find  t'losc  who  esciiped  deatii  fj-om  tiie  Ijand  of 
tiic  aiiviige  wore  fast  fulling  victims  to  famine  and  pesti- 
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lence.  Overwhelmed  with  despair,  they  besought  the 
Jesuits  to  take  them  to  some  place  of  safety.  And  so 
after  much  consultation  and  prayer,  the  missionaries 
gathered  the  scattered  remnant  and  fled  from  the  coun- 
try. About  three  hundred  Hurons  came  to  Quebec  and 
settled  for  a  time  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  ;  afterwards 
they  were  removed  to  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  where  their 
descendants  still  live. 

The  English  Colonies.  —  80.  Meanwhile  the  English 
had  been  forming  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  1G20  a  band  of  English  emigrants,  who  are  known  in 
history  as  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  landed  at  Plymouth 
and  founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  A  few  j^ears 
later  others  began  the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  These  various 
colonies  collectively  were  called  "New  England."  The 
Englisli  settlers  gave  their  attention  chiefly  to  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  and  soon  made  their  colonies  self-supporting 
in  so  far  as  supply  of  food  w'as  concerned. 

An  Iroijuois  Invasion.  1660,  A.  D.  —  81.  The  English 
colonists  of  New  England  proposed  to  the  Governor  of 
Canada  that  the  colonies  of  England  and  France  should 
take  no  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  mother  countries,  but 
that  they  should  trade  with  each  other  and  live  in  peace. 
The  Governor  of  Quebec  refused  to  make  tiny  treaty 
unless  the  Iroquois  were  held  as  a  common  enemy.  But 
to  this  the  English  would  not  agree,  for  the  Iroquois  were 
their  friends  and  lived  along  their  borders.  When  the 
Iroquois  heard  what  the  French  had  asked  for,  they 
resolved  on  revenge. 

82.  And  now  tidings  came  that  twelve  hundred  savage 
were  coming  to  drive  the  French  from  Canada, 
many  o"  " 
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advancing  hy  the  Ottawa  River.  All  hearts  were  trera- 
hlinir  for  fear  A  little  band  of  seventeen  resolved  to 
drive  back  the  toe  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Dulac  des 
Ormeaux,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  was  the  leader; 
and  the  others,  like  himself,  were  youthful.  They  pre- 
pared themselves  as  if  f(jr  death,  and  took  a  solemn  fare- 
well ;  then  set  out  in  their  canoes  up  the  Ottawa  to  meet 
the  enem3\  On  the  way  they  were  joineil  by  forty-four 
Ilurons  from  Quebec.  The  heroes  took  up  their  position 
behind  a  breastwork  of  logs  near  the  Long  Sault  Kapids, 
and  for  eight  days  resisted  their  assailants,  who  outnum- 
bered them  twenty  to  one.  The  Iroquois  were  repulsed 
again  and  again  ;  but  each  day  Dulac  saw  his  little  force 
diminished  in  number  and  weakened  in  strength.  Courage 
alone  remained.  Finally  the  enemy  came  up  under  thick 
wooden  shields  and  cut  their  way  into  the  fortress. 
Every  Frenchman  perished,  and  of  the  Hurons  only  four 
escaped  to  bear  tidings  of  the  heroic  defence  and  the 
wretched  slaughter.  Montreal  was  saved.  The  Iroquois 
saw  how  Frenchmen  could  fight ;  their  victory  had  cost 
them  too  dear,  and  they  retreated  to  the  forests. 
Close  of  the  Rule  of  the  Hundred  83.  We  have  little 
Associates.     1663,  A.  D.  to    say   about   the 

Hundred  Associates,  for  really  they  did  very  little  for  Can- 
ada. They  had  failed  to  send  out  colonists,  as  they  had 
agreed ;  and  they  criminally  neglected  to  protect  those  who 
had  settled  in  the  country.  In  fact,  they  had  cared  for  little 
else  than  the  profits  of  the  fur-trade.  Towards  the  close 
of  their  rule  a  serious  quarrel  arose  between  the  governor 
and  the  clergy  respecting  the  liquor  traffic.  The  [ndijins 
were  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  traders  found 
that  by  giving  them  brandy,  —  or  fire-water,  as  the  Indi- 
^ftiJ3  Civllpd  it;  —  tho^  could  make  l^ctter  bar-'aiuu. 
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84.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Canada  a  distinguished 
Catholic  clergyman,  then  known  as  the  Abbe  Laval,  but 
who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishop. 
Bishop  Laval  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  ze;il,  and  he 
strongly  opposed  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  He 
visited  France,  and  informed  the  King  of  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Canada.  So,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Laval  and  others,  the  King  cancelled  the  charter  of  the 
company  and  established  a  new  form  of  govenmient. 

85.  The  year  1663  was  noted  for  a  succession  of  earthcuiakcs  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  said  that  sliocks  were  experienced  at  frequent,  intervals  from 
February  until  Au'^ust.  Loud  noises  were  heard;  tlie  ground  was 
violently  shaken;  the  roofs  of  the  houses  fell  in:  the  trees  swayed  to 
and  fro,  and  other  stranoje  things  occurred  which  greatly  terrified  the 
inhabitants.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  lives  were  lost. 


CHAPTER   VIL 
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1663,  A.  D.  —  88.  Canada  was  now  under  royal  govern- 
ment; that  is,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  King,  instead 
of  a  company  of  merchants.  A  supreme  council  was 
appointed,  of  which  the  throe  principal  officers  were  the 
Governor,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Intendant.  The  Governor 
commanded  the  forces  and  attended  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  the  Bishop  superintended  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  ; 
the  Intendant  had  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  law, 
justice,  and  public  works.  Though  in  rank  below  the 
Governor,  the  Intendant  often  had  more  to  do  in  the 
mauii^emout  of  ilw  atfiir**  of  the  colony,     Hi«  [josition 
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«v.as  .Umi  inore  permanent  th.An  that  of  the  (Governor.  In 
fiom3  mutters  the  respective  duties  of  these  two  otficers 
were  not  clearly  defined,  and  this  often  led  to  unseemly 
disputes  between  thetn. 

New  Offloers.  —  87.  The  first  Governor  under  the  new 
order  of  things  was  M.  de  Mesy,  —  a  haughty,  self-willed 
man,  who  quarrellud  with  the  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil and  with  the  clergy.  Bishop  Laval  made  complaints 
against  him  to  the  King,  but  the  trouble  was  soon  ended 
by  the  deatli  of  De  Mesy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sieur  de 
('ourcelles.  The  first  Intendant  was  Jean  Baptiste  Talon, 
a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  did  much  to  improve 
tlie  condition  of  the  country.  Talon  encouraged  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  the  colony  independent 
of  France  for  its  supply  of  food.  He  also  persuaded  the 
colonists  to  export  fish  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  manu- 
facture potash,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  other  domestic 
articles.  Then  he  had  small  clearings  made  and  houses 
built  for  new  colonists,  that  they  might  have  homes  to  go 
to  on  their  arrival  in  Canada. 

The  Iroquois  Punished.  —  88.  A  year  or  two  after  the 
new  order  of  things  was  established,  the  King  of  France 
sent  out  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  as  viceroy  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  America.  During  his  stay  in  Canada  he 
was  supreme  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs.  A  regi- 
ment of  veteran  soldiers  was  also  sent  out  from  France. 
Shortly  after  their  amval  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men 
set  out  from  Quebec  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Richelieu,  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Lake  George,  and  thence  westerly  for  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  pathless  forest.  De  Tracy,  though  now  over 
seventy  years  of  age  and  so  ill  with  gout  that  he  required 
0  be  carried  on  a  litter,  went  as  chief  commander  of  the 
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expedition.  The  march  was  very  difficult,  and  at  one  time 
provisions  were  so  scarce  that  the  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  live  on  chestnuts  obtained  from  the  forest.  At  the 
approach  of  the  French  the  Indians,  who  were  of  the  tribe 
called  Mohawks,  fled  to  the  forest.  Having  destroyed 
their  villages  and  corn,  De  Tracy  returned  to  Quebec 
before  winter  set  in.  The  Indians  suffered  greatly  during 
the  winter  from  the  loss  of  their  houses  and  corn,  and 
they  felt  the  chastisement  so  severely  that  they  gave  the 
French  no  more  trouble  for  twenty  years. 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  1673,  A.  D.  —  89.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  preceded  even  the  fur-traders  in  ex- 
ploring the  western  country  around  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron.  Government  officers  followed  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  King  of  Franco.  At  a  grand  council  of 
Indian  chiefs,  held  at  the  mission  station  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  a  royal  commissioner  received  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  West  under  the  protection  of  King  Louis  XIV.,  and 
set  up  the  arms  of  France  on  a  cedar  post.  The  vast 
country  beyond  the  lakes  was  as  yd  untrodden  by  the 
feet  of  white  men.  At  the  council  the  Indians  told  of  a 
great  river  far  away,  flowing  through  a  country  almost  as 
level  as  the  sea. 

90.  Encouraged  by  the  Intendant  Talon,  two  bold  ad- 
venturers,—  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  and  Joliette, 
a  fur-trader  of  Quebec,  accompanied  by  six  men,  — set  out 
in  search  of  the  river.  From  Lake  Michigan  they  made 
their  way  up  Fox  River  in  canoes  ;  thence  they  crossed 
to  the  Wisconsin.  Launching  their  little  barks  again 
they  were  borne  onwards  to  the  object  of  their  search, 
—  the  Mississippi,  the  Father  of  Wato's.  As  they 
descended  the  majestic  river,  a  rich  prospect  greeted 
their  admiring  eyes.     Stretching  away  to  the  distant 
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horizon  were  boundless  prairies  covered  with  tall  grass 
and  hri<^ht-hiied  flowers,  the  feeding-grounds  of  innumer- 
able herds  of  btitfalo.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
they  turned  back,  leaving  it  for  others  to  trace  the  river 
onwards  to  the  ocean. 

Frontenac.  —  91.  In  the  mean  time  Count  de  Frontc- 
nac  had  become  Governor  of  Canada.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  and  was  possessed  of  great  energy  and  force  of 
character.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cham- 
plain,  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  French  governors  of  Can- 
ada. During  his  rule  the  Indians  were  kept  well  in  check, 
while  trade  prospered.  Partly  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  against  the  Irocjuois,  and  j)artly  to  serve  as 
a  trading-post,  he  built  Fort  Cataracpii,  afterwards  called 
Fort  Frontonac,  where  the  city  of  Kingston  is  now  sit- 
uated. But,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  Frontenac  was  not 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  he  had  many  enemies.  He  was 
hot-tempered  and  imperious.  lie  treated  the  members  of 
his  council  with  scant  courtesy,  and  gave  little  heed  to 
their  opinions,  —  always  thinking  his  own  way  the  best. 
The  Intendant  Talon  returned  to  France.  Bishop  Laval 
and  Frontenac  frcciuontly  came  into  collision,  the  principal 
cause  of  disagreement  being  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians, which  the  Governor  encouraged,  despite  the  Bishop's 
strong  opposition  and  fearless  protests. 

La  Salle  Explores   the  Mississippi        92.  Joliette's 
to  its  Mouth.    1682,  A.  D.  storyof  his  won- 

derful discovery  was  full  of  interest,  and  people  wished  to 
know  more  about  the  great  river  which  he  had  found. 
Some  thought  that  farther  on  in  its  course  it  turned  away 
to  the  west  and  flowed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  was 
at  this  time  living  in  Canada  a  young  man  named  De  la 
♦Salle,  who  waa  fond  of  adventure  and  ambitious  ^f  findini:  a 
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westerly  route  to  India.  When  he  heard  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  thought  that  this  mi^ht  be  the. long-sought  passage, 
ard  he  set  out  to  explore  it  more  fully.  The  fiiat  three 
years  he  spent  around  the  great  lakes,  building  vessels, 
establishing  trading-posts,  and  buying  furs  from  the  In- 
dians. The  *'  Griffin,"  which  he  launched  on  Lake  Erie 
in  the  summer  of  1G7C,  was  the  first  vessel  which  sailed 
on.  the  upper  lakes.  Finally  proceeding  down  the  Illinois 
River,  La  Salle  reached  the  Mississippi,  which  he  followed 
to  its  mouth  in  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  claimed  the 
country  drained  by  the  river  for  the  crown  of  France, 
naming  it  Louisiana,  m  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 

93.  Two  years  after,  La  Salle  H'ent  by  sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Me;«^ico  to 
explore  the  river  more  fully  and  to  establish  a  colony  near  its  mouth. 
Tiie  expedition  was  unfortunate.  The  vessel  bearing-  his  supplies  was 
cast  away,  and  afterwards  his  men,  suffering  from  exposure  and  hunger, 
became  mutinous,  and  killed  both  La  Sa!Ie  and  his  nephew,  Moranger. 

Frontenac  Recalled. — 94.  In  the  mean  time  afl'airs 
had  been  gettijig  on  badly  at  Quebec.  Frontenac  quar- 
relled constantly  with  tlie  other  members  of  the  couu'^il, 
and  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy  by  encouraging  the 
liquor  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Bishop  Laval  and  others 
complained  to  the  King,  who  finally  recalled  Frontenac 
and  appointed  La  Barre  governor  in  his  stead. 

Troubles  with  the  Iroquois.  —  95.  Soon  after  the  re- 
call of  Frontenac  the  wars  with  the  Iroquois  began  again. 
These  hostilities  were  encouraged  by  the  English,  espe- 
cially by  the  governor  of  the  lately  acquired  colony  of 
New  York,  who  soiight  to  draw  away  the  fur-trade  from 
the  Sc.  Lawrence  to  the  Hudson.  The  King  of  France 
instructed  tlie  Governor  of  Canada  to  send  him  an^ 
strong  men  whom  ho  might  capture  from  the  Iroquois  to 
work   on   the   royal   galleys.     But   Governor   La   Barre 
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failed  to  take  any  prisoners ;  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  disgraceful  peace  with  the  enemy.  The  next  Gov- 
ernor, Denonville,  in  order  to  cfirry  out  the  King's  wishes, 
did  a  very  shameful  thing.  Under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
make  a  treaty  he  invited  Ir  dian  delegates  to  meet  him  at 
Fort  Frontonac  ;  he  then  treacherously  seized  the  chiefs 
who  had  visited  him  for  this  friendly  purpose,  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty,  and  sent  them  to  France  in  irons. 
Denonville  provoked  the  Iroquois  still  more  by  invading 
the  territory  of  the  Senecas.  These  insults  brought  the 
enraged  Iroquois  into  Canada  in  such  numbers  tliat  the 
Governor  was  glad  tc  secure  peace  by  promising  to  bring 
back  their  chiefs  whom  ho  luid  sent  to  France. 

Kondiaronk  kills  the  Peace.  —  96.  The  Hurons,  and 
other  tribes  who  had  been  allies  of  the  French,  were 
much  displeased  at  this  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Iro- 
quois. Kondiaronk,  the  chief  of  the  Hurons,  who  on 
account  of  his  cunning  was  called  "  the  rat,"  set  himself 
to  break  up  the  treaty,  or,  as  ho  expressed  it,  to  *'  kill  the 
peace."  He  waylaid  the  Irocpiois  delegates  and  took 
them  prisoners.  When  they  assured  him  that  they 
were  messengers  of  peace  to  the  French,  he  replied 
that  the  French  had  sent  him  to  seize  them,  professing 
groat  indignation  at  this  treachery.  To  show  his  own  dis- 
approval of  tlio  act  he  set  them  all  at  liberty  except  one, 
whom  he  kept,  as  he  alleged,  on  accoiuit  of  one  of  his 
men  whom  they  had  killed  in  trying  to  escape  capture. 
He  now  hastened  aw\ay  to  a  distant  French  fort,  and 
handed  over  his  prisoner  as  a  spy  whom  he  had  seized. 
The  oihcer  had  not  heard  of  the  peace  which  had  lately 
been  concluded,  nwd  he  proceeded  to  put  the  Iroquois  to 
deatli.  The  prisoner  ])rote.stcd  that  he  was  not  a  spy,  but 
had  come  on  an  orrand  of  peace,  apj)ealing  to  lion^huonk 
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to  confirm  his  statement.  But  the  wily  "  rat*'  shook  his 
head  and  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  t!ie  fear  of 
death  had  turned  the  fellow's  brain.  Then  he  set  free 
an  old  Iroquois  whom  he  had  held  as  a  prisoner,  and  sent 
him  to  tell  his  people  of  the  baseness  of  the  Frencli  in 
killing  their  chief. 

Massacre  of  La  Chine.  1689,  A.  D.  —  97.  In  vain  did 
Dononville  assure  the  enraged  Iroquois  that  lie  had  notic- 
ing to  do  in  this  ill  treatment  of  their  delegates.  Bent 
on  revenge,  swiftly  and  silently  they  came  upon  the  un- 
sus[)ecting  French.  At  midnight  twelve  hundred  Indian 
.arriors  landed  at  La  Chine,  the  upper  part  of  Montreal 
Island,  and  stationing  themselves  around  the  dwellings 
of  the  sleeping  inhabitants,  at  a  given  signal  began  with 
torch  and  tomahawk  the  fearful  carnage.  As  the  terrified 
people  rushed  from  their  burning  dwellings,  the}'^  were 
hurled  back  into  the  flames,  hacked  in  pieces,  or  seized 
and  reserved  for  more  cruel  tortures  in  the  land  of  the 
Iroquois.  It  is  said  tliat  twelve  hundred  of  the  French 
lost  tlieir  lives  in  this  massacre. 

98.  For  over  two  nionths  the  Trnqiiois  continued  tlicir  reign  of  terror. 
The  Governor  gave  orders  to  his  men  not  to  risk  a  l)attle  with  the  savages, 
hut  as  best  they  couhl  to  protect  themselves.  Only  within  the  forts  of 
Quel)cc,  Three  Rivers,  and  ISrontroal  was  there  safety.  For  lack  of  men 
to  defend  it,  Fort  Frontenac  was  blown  up  and  abandoned.  As  winter 
approached,  the  Irotpiois  departed. 

Frontenac  Returns.  —  99.  Deep  gloom  rested  rm  the 
country,  and  the  people  looked  anxiously  for  help.  With 
great  satisfaction,  therefore,  they  received  intelligeuco 
that  the  King  had  again  made  Frontenac  Governor  of 
Canada.  The  irritable  temper  and  haughty  manners  of 
the  old  soldier  were  now  forgotten  ;  only  his  successful 
»yars  nLjaijjdt  iho  Iroqiiois  were  remembered. 
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WARS   BETWEEN   THE   KNGLISH   AND   THE   FRENCH. 


As  winter 


100.  The  French  and  English  colonists  in  America  were 
>iever  on  friendly  terms.  Tlieir  rivalry  in  the  fur-trade 
M  to  intrigues  and  counter  intrigues  with  the  Indians, 
Hud  soon  developed  into  open  hostility.  From  this  time 
onward  for  about  seventy  years  there  is  little  to  describe 
save  a  succession  of  strifes,  massacres,  and  petty  wars, 
finding  in  the  grand  struggle  which  gave  the  English  un- 
disputed and  permanent  possession  of  the  continent. 

101.  Frontenac,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  was  yet  full 
of  vigor ;  and  at  once  he  set  about  repairing  the  ruined 
fortunes  of  Canada.  Not  without  reason  he  saw  that  the 
English,  not  the  Iroquois,  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
tran(iuillity  of  the  country.  His  first  efforts,  however, 
were  directed  towards  conciliating  the  Indians.  He  had 
brought  back  their  chiefs,  the  victims  of  Denonville's 
perfidy,  whom  he  sent  home  bearing  pleasant  memories 
of  his  kindness.  And  now  he  thought  himself  ready 
to  take  measures  against  the  English  ;  but  not  having 
enough  forces  for  open  warfai'c,  ho  resorted  to  the  method 
of  sudden  irruptions  and  midnight  surprises. 

102.  Tn  midwinter  three  bands  of  French  and  Indians, 
after  many  days'  toilsome  march  througu  the  forests,  came 
stealthily  by  night  upon  the  border  settlements  of  New 
York,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  They  burned  the 
houses  and  barns,  killed  and  scalped  the  inhabitants,  or 
•—  wb*t  WJW  often  worse  —  tbev  dragged  them  iuto  cap- 
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tivity.  Schenectady,  in  New  York,  and  Salmon  Falls,  in 
New  Hampshire,  were  among  the  places  thus  attacked. 

103.  These  massacres  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
English  colonists.  They  asked  England  to  help  them 
drive  the  French  from  America ;  but  King  William  was 
engaged  in  European  wars  which  rocpiired  all  the  forces 
at  his  command.  Then  the  colonists  decided  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  took 
the  lead.  Two  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  —  a  naval 
force  against  Port  Royal  and  Quebec,  under  Sir  William 
Phipps,  a  colonist  of  humble  birth,  who  by  his  indus- 
try and  courage  had  gained  for  himself  position  and 
name ;  and  a  land  force  against  Montreal  under  General 
Winthrop. 

Capture  of  Port  Royal.  1690,  A.  D.  -- 104.  Sailing 
from  Boston  with  a  fleet  of  eight  small  vessels,  bearing 
about  eight  hundred  men,  Phipps  entered  Annapolis  Basin 
early  in  May.  Menneval,  the  Governor  of  Acadie,  had  but 
eighty  men  in  the  fort ;  his  ramparts  were  broken  down, 
his  cannon  were  not  mounted,  and  his  stores  were  low. 
Resistance  would  have  been  folly.  But  by  putting  on  a 
bold  air  Menneval  adroitly  concealed  his  weakness,  and 
gained  honorable  terms  of  surrender. 

105.  Phipps  agreed  to  seua  the  garrison  to  Quebec,  and 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  to  hold  their  propert}'. 
But  when  he  entered  the  fort  and  saw  its  weak  condition, 
he  was  greatly  annoyed ;  and,  fearing  that  he  would  be 
blamed  by  the  authorities  at  home  for  dealing  so  mildly 
with  the  enemy,  he  was  glad  of  a  plausible  excuse  for 
violating  his  promise.  A  few  disorderly  soldiers  robbed 
some  stores  which  had  been  given  up  to  the  English. 
Upon  this  Phipps  charged  Menneval  with  not  fulfilling 
his  part  o^  tlie  barjrairy,  sent  him  and  his  garrisou  to  Bo^ 
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ton  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  allowed  the  English  soldiers 
to  plunder  the  town. 

Phipps  Fails  to  Take  duebec.  — 106.  In  the  month  of 
October  Pliipps  appeared  before  Quebec  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  and  thirty-five  vessels,  large  and  small. 
The  officer  whom  he  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  was  led 
blindfold  into  the  city  to  prevent  his  carrying  back  any 
report  of  its  condition.  When  brougiit  into  the  presence 
of  the  council,  he  laid  his  watch  upon  the  table  and  in 
(ho  name  of  King  William  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
town  witliin  an  hour.  Filled  with  rage,  the  old  rionnt 
Frontenac  replied :  "  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long.  I 
acknowledge  no  king  of  England  but  James  11.  ;  William 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a  usurper.  Go,  tell  your  General  that 
1  will  answer  him  by  the  mouth  of  my  cannon."  Phipps 
then  opened  fire  on  the  town,  but  his  guns  were  too  small 
to  have  much  ofFcct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guns  of  the 
fiU't,  from  their  elevation,  seriously  damaged  the  English 
shii)s.  A  land  force  tried  in  vain  to  get  in  rear  of  the 
town,  and  were  driven  in  confusion  to  their  boats,  leaving 
thoir  guns  behind  them  on  the  shore.  Deeply  chagrined, 
Phipps  hastily  sailed  away  to  Boston,  bearing  the  first 
tiilings  of  his  defeat. 

There  was  now  great  rejoicing  in  Quebec,  and  in  mem- 
ory of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  the  King  of  France  had 
a  medal  struck  with  the  inscription  :  Francia  in  Novo 
Orhe  Vlcirix,  Kchcc  TAhcratd,  A .  I).  MDCXC. 

Winthrop's  Expedition.  — 107.  In  the  mean  time  Gen- 
oral  Winthrop's  expedition  against  Montreal  had  resulted 
in  complete  failure.  Proceeding  from  Albany  on  the  Hud- 
son, he  went  as  far  as  Lake  George.  Here  small-pox  broke 
out  among  his  men,  and  his  Indian  allies  failed  to  bring 
promised  aid.  Discouraged  by  these  and  other  troubles, 
he  retunied  to  Albany 
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Port  Royal  after  the  Capture.  — 108.  The  fort  at  Port 
Royal,  being  left  by  Phipps  without  a  garrison,  was  soon 
re-occupied  by  the  French.  But  Villebon,  the  new  French 
governor,  thinking  that  this  place  was  too  much  exposed 
to  attack  from  English  cruisers,  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nashwasik,  on  the  river  St.  John.  Here 
in  his  forest  retreat,  guarded  by  a  pack  of  savage  dogs, 
he  gathered  around  him  bands  of  Indians  wliom  he  en- 
couraged in  acts  of  outrage  against  the  English.  Bap- 
tiste,  a  noted  pirate,  who  preyed  on  the  commerce  of 
New  England,  also  found  refuge  for  himself  and  sale 
for  his  plunder  in  Villebon's  fort. 

109.  As  a  protection  ac^ainst  the  French  ahtl  Indians,  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  had  built  a  stronj^  stone  fort  at  Pemaquid,  called  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry.  After  a  short  siege  the  French,  under  D'Iberville,  took  this 
fort  and  levelled  its  walls  to  the  ground.  They  also  destroA'ed  every 
exposed  settlement  in  New  England  and  cruelly  murdered  the  inhabi- 
tants. Frontenac  having  failed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois, 
as  he  had  hoped,  invaded  their  country  and  burned  their  villages  and 
corn. 

110.  On  their  part,  also,  the  English  colonists  did  the 
French  all  the  harm  they  could.  A  fitting  instrument 
for  this  work  of  revenge  was  found  in  old  Ben  Church, 
who  had  many  years  before  gained  renown  in  the  wars 
against  the  Indians.  With  his  fleet  of  whale-boats,  well 
manned  by  sturdy  New  England  fishermen.  Church  sallied 
forth  like  a  messenger  of  death,  laying  waste  every  Aca- 
dian settlement  on  the  coast  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
to  Cumberland  Basin. 

Treaty  of  Ryswick.  1697,  A.  D.  —  HI.  But  now,  after 
eight  years  of  cruel  slaughter  and  wanton  destruction  of 
property,  France  and  England,  grown  weary  of  fighting, 
arranged  terms  of  peace.  It  having  been  agreed  that  all 
places  captured  by  either  naticu  during  the  war  sbould 
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be  restored  to  the  original  owner^  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded 
to  France.  The  war  thus  brought  to  a  close  is  sometimes 
called  ''  King  William's  War." 

Frontenac  died  in  the  year  after  the  peace,  in  the  seven- 
ty-eighth year  of  his  age,  respected  by  both  friends  and 
foes.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  his  soldiers  for  his 
courage,  decision,  and  noble  bearing.  He  made  himself 
very  agreeable  also  to  the  Indian  chiefs  by  his  affability 
towards  ibem,  by  attending  their  feasts,  and  by  joining 
in  their  war-songs  and  dances. 

An  Indian  Council.  1701,  A.  D.  — 112.  By  skilful  man- 
agement the  French  gained  the  good- will  of  nearly  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  Even  the  Iroquois,  although  they  would 
not  fight  against  the  PJnglish,  in  great  measure  laid  aside 
their  hostility  towards  tho  French.  De  Callieres,  who  suc- 
ceeded Frontenac,  gathered  at  Montreal  a  grand  council 
of  Indian  chiefs.  There  were  present  twelve  hundred 
Indian  warriors  of  various  tribes  in  their  paint  and 
feathers ;  the  Governor  and  his  council  were  there,  and  a 
large  assembly  of  the  leading  colonists.  Long  speeches 
were  made  by  Indian  orators  ;  presents  were  given  ;  the 
pipe  of  peace  was  smoked,  the  Governor  taking  the  lead  ; 
and  then  followed  feasting  and  hilarity.  The  council 
lasted  several  days ;  a  treaty  was  made,  and  all  the  tribes 
agreed  to  restore  the  captives  whom  they  had  taken  in 
war.  Old  Kondiaronk,  ''the  rat/'  was  present;  but  in 
the  middle  of  his  speech  he  took  suddenly  ill,  and  died 
before  the  council  closed. 

Instead  of  signing  their  names  to  the  treat}'-,  tho  chiefs  drew  the  sym- 
bols of  their  respective  tribes,  —  the  Scnccaa,  a  spider;  tho  Cayugas,  a 
calumet;  the  Oneidas,  a  forked  sticic;  the  Moliawks,  a  bear;  and  the 
Ilurons,  a  beaver. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Vv'ah  resumed. 


Queen  Anne's  War  Begins.  — 113.  The  peace  made  by 
tlio  Treaty  oi'  Ivysvvick  was  only  a  breathing  spell.  France 
and  England  were  soon  at  war  ngain,  and,  as  usual  at  such 
times,  their  c  lonios  in  America  were  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. Ihe  French  harassed  the  English  colonists  by  raids, 
rather  than  atta(;ked  them  in  open  war.  Some  terrible 
massacres  were  perr)etrritc  !  in  the  frontier  settlements  of 
New  England,  and  persons  could  leave  their  homes  only 
at  the  ])ei  il  of  their  lives.  Laborers  on  their  way  to  tlie 
fields,  travellers  on  the  highway,  women  carrying  water 
from  the  spring,  and  children  gathering  \>erries  or  flower* 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  were  shot  down  \»y  Indians  lurk' 
ing  behind  rocks  and  bushes. 

114.  Wc  niuy  well  shudder  at  tho  barbarilics  revealed  bv  <he  history 
of  these  bonier  iiieursions.  In  midwinter  over  three  hundred  l-eneh  and 
Iiidians  marched  two  hundred  miles  to  the  frontier  settlements  of  Massu- 
eluisetts.  They  burned  the  town  of  Deertield,  killed  about  fifty  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  off  over  a  hundred  into  Canada.  Among  the 
captives  were  Mrs.  Willianri? ,  tlie  wife  of  the  village  clergyman,  and  her 
live  children.  Faltering  by  the  way,  the  mother  was  '^ruckti-.^d  by  a 
tomahawk.  Many  year  r.ftor,  a:;  the  wife  of  .m  Indian  chief,  one  of  her 
daughters  visit'd  her  relatives  at  Deertield.  No  ejitreaties  could  induce 
her  to  remam  with  them.  After  a  few  days  she  returned  to  her  wigwam. 
Haverhill,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  similar  to  that 
of  Deer  field.  / 

115.  Acadie  has  an  important  place  in  the  records  of 
the  period.  Fort  Royal  was  again  the  French  headquar- 
ters of  the  country,  and  its  fort  had  been  strengthened 
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by  earthwvirks  and  ditches.  La  Have,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  band  of  sea-rovers  who  did 
much  damage  to  the  commerce  of  New  England.  So  bold 
were  they,  that  they  sometimes  even  dashed  into  Boston 
Harbor  and  captured  vessels  lying  there.  But  injur}'  and 
outrage  were  not  the  deeds  of  the  French  alone.  Colonel 
('hurcli  was  sent  to  take  revenge  on  the  Acadians.  At 
i)C>aubassin,  a  French  settlement  at  the  head  of  Cumber- 
land Basin,  and  at  Minas,  he  killed  the  cattle,  cut  down 
the  dikes,  and  burned  the  liouses  and  barns.  The  terri- 
fied inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods. 

Colonel  March's  Expedition.  1707,  A.  D.  — 11^  The 
Government  of  Massachusetts  sent  a  fleet  under  Colonel 
March  to  take  Port  Royal.  The  citizens  of  Boston  were 
so  certain  of  victor}'  that  they  prepared  for  a  grand  cele- 
bration. But  the  expedition  failed  wholly,  and  March, 
ashamed  to  retuin  to  Boston,  sailed  into  Casco  Bay.  He 
was  ordered  to  renew  the  attack  on  Port  Royal,  but  re- 
fused. Another  officer  was  sent  in  his  place,  with  no 
better  success. 

Final  Capture  of  Port  Royal.  1710,  A.  D.  — 117.  The 
people  of  New  England  were  not  easily  discouraged.  They 
had  decided  that  the  French  must  be  concpiered,  and 
failure  only  nerved  them  to  renewed  and  greater  effort. 
They  applied  to  Great  Britain  for  aid.  After  much  delay 
several  war-ships  and  transports  were  sent  over  ;  and  Queen 
Anne  gave  money  from  her  private  purse  to  equip  four 
New  England  regiments.  The  chief  aim  was  to  take  Que- 
bec ;  but  when  the  ecpiipment  was  ready  the  season  was 
too  hr  advanced  for  going  up  tlie  St.  Lawrence  ;  s^o,  leav- 
ing Canada  until  spring,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Port  Royal. 

118.  It  vvjis  in  September  that  Niculson,  with  thirty-five 
v#88els  »ud  three  tboiisnml  five  Jjimdred  men,  entered 
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Annapolis  Basin.  Suberjiise,  the  French  Governor  at 
Port  Royal,  was  not  wanting  in  bravery ;  but  with  liis 
broken-down  fortifications,  small  garrison,  and  scanty 
stores,  he  could  do  little  against  such  a  force.  Besides, 
his  men  had  so  lost  hope  that  they  were  ready  to  desert 
at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Acadians  of  the  neighbor- 
hood added  the  weight  of  their  entreaties,  and,  trembling 
for  their  property  and  homes,  besought  him  to  surrender. 

119.  Subercase  h'^ld  out  long  enough  to  save  himself 
from  the  charge  of  cowardice,  and  his  ujon  from  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  wlieu  the  English  can- 
nonade began  in  earnest,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  yield. 
Thus  Port  Royal,  which  had  so  often  changed  owners, 
passed  finally  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  In 
honor  of  Queen  Anne  its  name  was  changed  to  Annapolis 
Royal.  Colonel  Vetch,  with  a  garrison  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  was  placed  in  cliarge  of  the  fort. 

120.  Nicolson  engaged  to  send  tlio  French  garrison  to 
France,  find  also  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal 
who  wished  to  go.  Tiie  Acadians  within  three  miles  of 
the  fort  were  allowed  to  remain  on  their  lands  two  years, 
on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  Acadians.  — 121.  The  Acadians  were  reluctant  to 
submit  to  British  authority,  and  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  sent 
the  Baron  St.  Castine  to  Nova  Scotia  to  keep  alive  this 
spirit  of  opposition,  and  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  Indi- 
ans. Colonel  Vetcli  tried  in  vmi  to  hire  the  Acadians  to 
bring  timber  for  repairing  the  fort.  Tiie  Indians,  more 
openly  hostile,  attacked  a  company  of  seventy  men  whom 
he  had  sent  up  the  Annapolis  River,  killing  thirty  and 
tii-kin^  the  rest  prisoners^     Belying  on  aid  fron)  Ca^iadA^ 
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four  or  five  hundred  Acadians  invested  the  fort.  But 
Vaudreuil  needed  all  his  forces  to  protect  himself,  and 
could  do  little  more  for  the  Acadians  than  to  make  them 
uneasy  by  exciting  hopes  never  to  be  realized. 

Expedition  against  ftuebec.  1711,  A.  D.  — 122.  The 
English  colonies  now  desired  the  home  government  to 
complete  the  work  so  well  begun,  by  taking  Canada  from 
the  French.  General  Nicolsou  visited  England  to  urge. 
tills  measure  ;  Colonel  Schuyler  of  Albany  also  went  on 
the  same  errand,  taking  with  him  five  Iroquois  chiefs, 
whom  he  presented  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne.  A  power- 
ful expedition  was  prepared.  Veteran  soldiers,  who  had 
won  for  England  great  victories  on  the  battle-fields  of  Eu- 
rope, and  a  well-equipped  fleet  were  sent  against  Quebec. 
It  proved  an  ill-fiited  expedition.  About  midsummer  the 
fleet  left  Boston,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  who  was  both  incompetent  and  obstinate.  Though 
warned  by  his  pilot,  the  Admiral  sailed  too  close  to  the 
northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  during  a  very 
dark  night  eight  of  his  ships  were  cast  away  on  the  Egg 
Islands,  and  eight  hundred  of  his  men  were  drowned.  A 
council  of  war  decided  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and 
Walker  sailed  for  England  without  getting  sight  of  the 
enemy. 

123.  In  the  mean  time  General  Nicolson,  setting  out 
from  Albany  with  a  large  force  of  militia  and  Indians,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Lake  George.  At  this  point,  hearing  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  fleet,  he  turned  back. 

Treaty  of  Utre.^ht.  1713,  A.  D.  — 124.  Peace  was 
finally  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France  by  a 
treaty  signed  at  a  small  town  in  Holland  called  Utrecht. 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.     Canada,  Cape  Breton,  St, 
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John's  Island,  and  the  vast  country  called  Louisiana  were 
still  retained  by  France. 

125.  After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  Canada  enjoyed  a 
comparatively  long  period  of  peace,  and  the  country  im- 
proved in  many  ways.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudrcuil,  who 
was  governor  from  1703  until  his  death  in  1725,  encour- 
aged the  industries  of  the  country,  and  strengthened  its 
defences  by  building  forts.  The  people  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  so  that  instead  of  depeuding  on  Franco 
for  food  they  were  able  to  export  the  products  of  the  field 
to  other  countries.  For  a  long  time  the  Government  of 
France,  in  order  to  protect  her  own  manufacturers,  would 
not  allow  even  the  coarsest  and  most  common  fabrics  to 
be  made  in  Canada.  The  wool  and  flax  produced  in  the 
country  were  exported  to  France  in  their  raw  state,  and 
brought  back  when  manufactured  into  cloth.  Some  of 
these  restrictions  were  now  removed,  and  the  people  were 
permitted  to  make  "homespuns"  for  themselves. 

126.  Meanwhile  the  rivalry  between  Canada  and  the 
English  colonies  increased  in  keenness.  K;ich  tried  to 
secure  a  monopoly  ^f  the  fur-trade,  and  to  extend  the 
limits  of  its  territory.  The  French  claimed  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Mississipni,  and  opposed  any  occupation  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  by  English  settlers  or 
traders.  To  guard  the  erand  highway  into  Canada  from 
the  south,  they  built  For^  Vrederick  at  Crown  Point  on 
Lake  Champlain. 

127.  Many  of  the  French  "^ur-traders  adopted  the  habits 
of  the  Indians,  and  married  J'lcfian  women.  In  this  way, 
and  through  the  influence  of  th^  missionaries,  the  Fr^iuch 
gained  the  good-will  of  nearly  all  tfi«  Ti^dinr  frib«? 

The  population  of  Canjula  was  at  this  L»\m  nbou'  isI6,»V>l^;  of  ^txk\. 
Quebec  had  7,000,  and  Montreal  a.OOO. 
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Nova  Scotia.  — 128.  In  Nova  Scotia  matters  were  not 
111  a  very  satisfactory  contlitioii.  Indeed  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  owing  to  prevailing  conflict  and  uncertainty,  the 
coiiiitrv  made  little  proi^ress.  The  French  Acadians  still 
occupied  tlicir  lands,  l>ut  they  refused  to  become  British 
siil)jocts.  The  ludijuis,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
tbo  iMiglisli  as  enemies,  were  openly  hostile,  committing 
many  acts  of  outrage  and  murder.  Moreover  the  French 
asserted  that  they  had  ceded  only  the  Peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  (ircMt  Britain,  and  that  the  country  now  forming 
N(!w  I>runswick  still  belonged  to  them. 

129.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  Halifax,  Annapolis 
was  tlie  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  only  English 
settlement  except  Canso.  The  first  Governor  was  Colo- 
nil  Nicolson,  who  commanded  at  the  taking  of  Port 
Uoyal.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Phillips,  who  for  thirty-two  years  drew  his  salary 
as  governor,  although  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  o^ 
this  period  he  resided  in  England,  and  never  once  visited 
the  country  of  which  he  was  nominally  governor.  Colonel 
Armstrong,  the  president  of  the  council,  acted  as  lieuten- 
ant-governor for  seventeen  years,  when,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
he  killed  himself  with  his  sword.  He  was  succeeded  bv 
Paul  Mascarene,  a  French  Protestant,  whose  family  had 
been  di'iven  from  France  by  religious  persecution,  who  rf 
mained  in  office  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Cornwaili/ 
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How  the  Laws  were  made.  — 130.  There  was  no 
House  of  Assembly  in  these  early  times.  The  Governor 
chose  twelve  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Annapolis  lloyal  as 
a  Council  to  act  with  him  in  making  the  laws  and  in  gov- 
erning the  country.  The  Governor  and  Council  also  acted 
as  a  court  of  justice  to  try  offenders.  Some  of  their  modes 
of  punishment,  though  then  not  unusual  in  other  coun- 
tries, would  seem  curious  enough  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  related,  that,  for  the  offence  of  slandering  her  neighbor, 
one  Jean  Picot  was  sentenced  to  be  "  ducked  "  at  high- 
water  ;  but  through  the  intercession  of  the  person  she 
hjid  defamed,  she  was  let  off  with  asking  pardon  at  the 
cliurch  door  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  Acadians.  — 131.  At  this  time  there  were  six  or 
seven  thousand  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia.  Their  chief 
settlements  were  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
along  the  Annapolis  River,  —  at  Canard,  Grand  Pre, 
Piziquid,  Cobequid,  and  Beaubassin.  Here  they  culti- 
vated the  rich  marshes  which  they  had  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  by  strong  dikes.  For  the  most  part  they  neg- 
lected the  wooded  uplands.  Their  wealth  consisted 
largely  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

132.  The  li^nglish  had  agreed  that  the  Acadians  living 
T"ithin  three  miles  of  the  fort  at  Port  Royal  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  their  lands  for  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  all  the  Acadians  could  have  been  expelled 
as  foreigners,  but  Queen  Anne  directed  Governor  Nicolson 
to  treat  them  iu  all  respects  as  British  subjects.  If  they 
had  been  leit  to  themselves,  it  is  probable  that  kind  trcjit- 
ment  would  soon  liavo  led  them  to  submit  to  their  new 
sovereign,  as  tlie  French  of  Canada  did  fifty  years  later. 
But  the  French  go'  crnors  of  Quebec  encouraged  t}?om  in 
disaffectiou  and  disobedience. 
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133.  So  the  Acadians  rrfused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. They  said  that  in  case  of  war  bctwecTi  France 
aud  Great  Britain  they  would  join  neither  side,  —  tliey 
would  be  neutrnls.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  honestly  and 
faithfully  kept  tlieir  pledge  of  neutrality ;  others  encour- 
a'l-ed  the  Indians  to  annoy  the  English,  or  secretly  did  so 
themselves. 

Louisburg.  1720,  A.  D. — lt»4.  And  now  there  arose 
a  new  force,  which  for  a  time  exorcised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  affairs  in  Nova  Scutia.  The  French  still  held 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  wiiich  was  at  this  time  called 
Isle  Royal.  Shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  a  fine 
harbor,  previously  called  Fnglish  Harbor,  they  built  a 
town,  which,  in  honor  of  Louis  of  France,  they  named 
Louisburg.  To  this  place  came  many  of  the  French  col- 
onists of  Newfoundland,  as  that  island  had  now  fallen  to 
the  English.  Some  of  the  Acadians,  also,  removed  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Louisburg;  but  most  of  them  did  not  care 
to  leave  their  fertile  marshes  and  by  hard  toil  make  for 
themselves  a  new  home  among  the  forests. 

135.  Louisburg  Avas  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  stretching  down  between 
tlio  harbor  and  Gabarus  15ay.  It  was  protected  on  the  land  side  by  stone- 
walls thirty  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  were  j)arapet8  or  towers.  Out- 
side the  Avail  Avas  a  deep  moat  or  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  SeaAvard,  the 
town  was  guarded  by  a  fortilied  rocky  islet  called  lUittery  Island.  On 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  to  the  northeast,  about  a  mile  distant, 
was  a  fort  called  (^rand  Battery.  On  the  cast,  across  the  harbor,  Avas 
Light-House  Point. 

136.  Louisburg  was  a  very  strong  tow»^  so  strong  that 
it  reminded  people  of  Dunkirk,  in  France ;  hence  it  was 
caUed  the  Diinlirk  of  America.  Tliis  place  became  the 
chief  American  naval  station  of  Franco  and  the  head- 
quarters of  her  fishermen  who  tln*onged  the  coasts.  The 
inlliieMce  of  Louisburg  on  affairs  in  Nova  Scotia  was  not 
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favorable  to  the  English.  The  Acadians,  feeling  that  they 
had  powerful  friends  so  near,  became  bolder  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  government  at  Annapolis;  and  the  Indians 
were  encouraged  in  their  hostiliiy,  finding  at  Louisburg 
ready  sale  for  their  plunder  and  captives.  Here,  too,  in 
time  of  war,  privateers  were  fitted  out  to  prey  on  British 
commerce. 

137.  Governor  Phillips  tried  to  fi^ain  the  good-will  of  the  Indians.  He 
invited  their  chiefs  to  Annapolis,  feasted  them,,  and  gave  them  presents. 
They  accepted  his  gifts,  but  withheld  their  friendship.  Shortly  after, 
they  attacked  Canso,  the  chief  English  fishing-station  in  the  province, 
killing  three  of  the  inhabitants  and  plundering  a  Jirge  amount  of  proi> 
erty.  What  they  could  not  carry  awav  they  burned.  They  also  seized 
several  fishing-vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  ou  other  parts  of  the 
coast. 


CHAPTER   XL 

WAR   IN    NOVA   SCOTIA   AND   CAPE   BRETON. 

138.  And  now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  v.  ir  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  In  Europe  the  nations  dis- 
puted as  to  who  should  rule  over  Austria.  The  colonies 
in  America  probably  cared  very  little  about  this  matter ; 
but  the  old  jealousy  and  hatred  between  the  English  and 
French  needed  but  slight  occasion  to  brin^  about  open 
hostility.  • 

Annapolis  Beaieg^ed.  1744,  A.  D.  — 139.  When  news 
of  the  war  reached  America,  Du  Quesnel,  the  Governor  of 
Louisburg,  sent  Du  Vivier  with  a  strong  force  against 
Nova  Scotia.  Du  Vivier  first  destroyed  the  settlement 
of  Canso,  and  sent  the  garrison  to  Louisburg.     He  then 
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sailed  up  to  the  head  of  Bay  Verte,  and  marched  overland 
to  Annapolis,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  three  huudred 
Indians  who  had  for  some  weeks  been  hovering  around 
the  place.  As  the  fort  was  weak  and  the  garrison  small, 
(Governor  iMascarene  could  not  have  withstood  a  vigorous 
sit'go.  Du  Vivier,  though  artful,  was  timid.  His  method 
of  attack  consisted  of  little  more  than  paltry  skirmishing 
and  litealthy  attempts  to  enter  the  fort  by  night.  Then 
he  tried  to  frighten  Mascarene  into  a  surrender  by  giv- 
ing out  that  a  naval  force  was  coming  from  Louisburg. 
Final! V  he  marched  off  to  Minas. 

Louisbnrg  Captured.  1745,  A.  D.  —  140.  The  war 
spirit  was  now  awakened  in  New  Kngland.  With  haste 
juid  secrecy  a  bold  plan  was  formed  by  (lovernor  Shirley 
of  INlassachusetts  to  take  Louisburg  from  the  French. 
Four  tiiousand  volunteers,  untaught  in  the  art  of  war,  but 
full  of  enter[)rise  and  daring,  were  got  ready.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  William  Pepperell,  a  colonel  in  the 
militia.  Early  in  April  the  fleet  arrived  at  Causo.  Cab- 
arus  Bay  was  3'ct  full  of  ice,  and  Pepperell  had  to  wait. 
But  he  lost  nothing  by  the  delay  ;  for  wlule  at  Canso  b.e 
was  joined  by  Commodore  Warren  with  several  British 
men-of-war. 

141.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  fleet  entered  Gaba- 
rns  Bay  on  the  west  of  Louisburg.  Here  the  New  England 
volunteers  gave  proof  of  their  courage.  The  landing  was 
most  ditFicult.  The  surf  dashed  wildly  against  the  rocky 
sliore  ;  the  ascent  from  the  water  was  steep  and  rugged, 
while  the  French  stoutly  disputed  every  inch  of  ground. 
r>oldly  the  Massachusetts  men  faced  the  foe,  and  fought 
tlieir  way  to  an  important  position  behind  the  tcA'U. 
I'nder  cover  of  the  night  they  dragged  their  cannon  on 
sledges    across    marshes    too   miry  for  wheeled  vdiicles. 
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carrying  their  ammunition  and  a  supply  of  provisions  on 
their  backs.  Commodore  Warreu  drew  up  his  ships  in  the 
harbor,  and  opened  fire  on  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
outside  the  walls  fled  to  the  fortress  for  safety.  And  now 
the  siege  began  in  good  earnest. 

142.  Colonel  Vaughan  led  four  hundred  men  through 
the  woods  around  the  head  of  the  harbor  to  Grand  Bat- 
tery.    Here  he  set  fire  to  some  store-houses,  containing 


LOUISBURG. 


pitch,  tar,  and  rum.  The  next  morning  he  saw  that  th^ 
French  flag  had  been  removed  from  the  battery,  and  that 
no  smoke  came  from  the  chimneys.  He  gave  an  Indian 
a  bottle  of  brandy  to  crawl  through  an  embrasure  and 
open  the  fortress  gates.  The  enemy  had  fled.  One  of 
Vaughan's  men  climbed  the  flag-staff",  holding  in  his  teeth 
a  red  coat,  which  ho  nailed  to  the  top  for  a  flag.  The 
guns,  which  had  been  spiked,  were  soon  put  in  order  and 
turned  with  good  eff'ect  against  the  town,  about  a  mile 
distant. 

143.    When    first    summoned    to   surrender.    Governor 
Duchambon  returned  a  defiant  answer.     But  as  the  siege 
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went  on,  he  became  less  confident.  A  war-ship  from 
France,  bringing  recrnits  and  supplies,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Ei>glish  ;  the  guns  on  Battery  Island  were  silenced  ;  and 
the  walls  of  the  town  were  now  yielding  in  wide  breaches 
to  shot  and  shell.  Moreover  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
not  receiving  their  full  pay,  were  in  ill  humor.  To  add 
to  his  difficulties,  the  citizens,  whose  dwellings  were  riddled 
with  shot,  petitioned  the  Governor  to  surrender.  The 
siege  had  lasted  seven  weeks,  when  Duchambon  hung  out 
the  white  flag.  Next  day  terms  were  agreed  on.  The 
French  garrison  marched  out  with  colors  flying,  and 
Pepperell  at  the  head  of  his  men  took  possession  of  the 
fort. 

144.  The  French  soldiers  and  such  of  the  citizens  as 
desired  it,  about  four  thousand  in  all,  were  sent  to  France 
on  condition  that  for  twelve  months  they  would  not  bear 
arms  against  Great  Britain.  For  several  days  the  French 
flag  was  kept  flying  at  Louisburg,  and  three  French  mer- 
cliaut-ships,  which  with  their  cargoes  were  valued  at 
£0,000,  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  were  captured  by  the 
En'j:lish. 

145.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Louisburg  caused  great 
joy  in  Boston  and  in  London.  Colonel  Pepperell  was 
rewarded  with  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  Warren  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 


146.  The  brave  New  En^i^land  men  had  driven  the  Frencli  out  of 
Louisburg?;  but  tliere  rcniaiuod  a  foe  before  which  many  of  them  fell. 
Aiiiouj^^  the  supplies  which  came  into  their  hands  was  a  lar^e  quantity  of 
nun.  Every  day  scores  of  drunken  men  staif^ered  throui^li  the  streets. 
riil)ri(ll(>d  appetite  was  followed  by  deadi^^  fever,  and  before  spring 
twelve  hundred  of  TepperelTs  men  lilled  j^'raves  in  the  conquered  soil. 

D'Anville's  Expedition.  1746,  A.  D.  — 147.  The  loss 
of  Louisburg  filled  the  French  with  rage.     They  resolved 
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not  only  to  recover  possession  of  Louisburg  and  Nova 
Scotia,  but  also  to  inflict  severe  chastisement  on  Boston 
and  other  seaport  towns  of  New  England.  Accordingly 
a  powerful  fleet  w^as  fitted  out  at  Rochelle,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Due  D'Anville.  It  was  the 
grandest  force  that  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  With 
dismay  the  citizens  of  Boston  hoard  of  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  to  invade  their  land  and  lay  their 
homes  in  ruins.  By  fasting  and  prayer  they  sought  the 
interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf.  The  threatened 
scourge  was  averted.  Never  was  expedition  more  fruit- 
less or  ill-fated  than  that  of  D'Anville.  Not  a  single 
victory  did  it  gain  ;  it  did  not  even  meet  the  foe  it  came 
to  destroy.  Disaster  followed  disaster,  until  there  were  left 
only  scattered  fragments  of  the  on^o  proud  fleet. 

148.  Two  of  D'Anville's  ships  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
Hsh  while  yet  on  the  coast  of  France  ;  some  were  cast 
away  on  Sable  Island  ;  others  were  driven  by  storms  far 
off"  their  course,  and  never  reached  the  place  for  wdiich 
they  sailed.  After  a  three  months*  voyage  D'Anville  ar- 
rived at  Chebucto  Harbor  with  a  helpless  remnant  of  the 
great  force  with  which  he  had  left  France.  Disease  had 
broken  out  during  the  long  voyage,  carrying  off"  many  of 
his  men  ;  others  were  ill  and  dying.  Such  misfortune 
weighed  heavily  on  his  spirits,  and  he  died  suddenly,  some 
rfay  of  poison. 

149.  D'Estourncllo,  the  next  in  command,  arrived  on 
the  day  of  D'Anville's  death.  Disheartened,  he  urged 
the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking  and  immediate  re- 
turn to  France  ;  but  his  advice  was  overruled  by  the 
other  officers.  Then  he  fell  ill,  and  in  the  delirium  of 
fever  killed  himself  with  his  sword.  La  Jonquiere,  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  Governor  of  Canada  and  was 
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then  on  his  way  to  Quebec,  was  now  chief  officer.  Ho 
thought  they  might  at  least  take  Annapolis,  and  about 
the  middle  of  October  the  fleet  set  sail.  But  off  Cape 
Sable,  where  many  a  vessel  has  since  been  cast  away,  a 
violent  stoini  came  on,  which  destroyed  several  ships 
and  compelled  the  rest  to  turn  homeward.  Three  years 
after,  when  Governor  CornwalHs  landed  at  Chebucto,  the 
whitened  skeletons  of  French  soldiers  were  found  lying 
beside  rusty  muskets  beneath  the  brushwood. 

150.  Tlie  3'ear  after  D'Anville's  expedition  another  strong  fleet  left 
France  for  the  rotakin<?  of  Louisbiirg  ;  but  while  yet  on  the  coast  of 
Kiirope  it  Avas  intercepted  by  an  Eni^lish  fleet  and  completely  broken  up. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  Jon(iuiere,  the  Governor  of  Canada. 

Another  Enemy.  —  151.  A  body  of  French  soldiers, 
under  De  Ramezay,  was  sent  from  Quebec  to  Nova  Scotia 
to  aid  D'Anvillc's  fleet.  Ramezay  landed  at  Chignecto, 
and  then  marched  through  the  country  by  way  of  Minus 
to  Annapolis.  Having  waited  in  vain  for  the  fleet,  he  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  winter  quarters  at  Chignecto. 

Help  from  Boston. — 152.  The  presence  of  the  enemy 
in  the  count»'y  made  Governor  Mascarene  uneasy,  and  ho 
applied  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  for  assist- 
ance. Five  hundred  men  under  Colonel  NoVde  were  im- 
mediately sent  from  Boston.  Tlieir  oi'ders  were  to  sail 
up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  post  themselves  at  (Jraud  Pi'e, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Acadians  in  chock,  and  of 
driving  liamezay  back  if  he  should  return.  Before  they 
reached  Nova  Scotia  winter  set  in,  and  on  account  of  the 
ice  tliey  were  unable  to  enter  Minas  Basin.  So  they 
landed  on  the  shore,  far  down  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and, 
with  two  weeks'  provisions  on  their  backs,  set  out  for 
Gr{;,ud  Pre.     After  several  days'  tramp  throng';  the  for- 
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ests,  over  the  North  Mountain,  and  through  the  Corn- 
wallis  Valley,  they  arrived  at  Grand  Pre  about  Christmas. 
Here,  for  want  of  proper  quarters,  they  were  scattered  {« 
few  in  a  place  in  private  houses  through  the  settlement. 

The  Massacre.  1747,  A.  D. — 153.  Hamezay  heard, 
probably  through  the  Acadians,  of  Noble's  arrival.  He 
resolved  to  take  him  by  surprise.  Soon  over  sIk  hurdrcd 
French  ud  In  Ua  is,  fitted  out  with  snow-shoes  and  hand- 
s'cds,  we»  0  *h;  rhfc  move  for  Grand  Pre.  Coulon  de  Villiers 
was  th^ir  1  isdcjr.  It  was  a  tedious  and  painful  march  of 
one  hundred  and  nity  miles  through  the  forest  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  On  the  23d  of  January  Coulon  set  out,  and  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  days  he  arrived  at  Windsor.  Next 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  snow-storm,  he  went  forward 
to  the  Gaspereaux  River.  Here,  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  Grand  Pre,  he  halted  until  after  midnight. 

154.  Coulon  divided  his  men  into  two  companies,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking,  at  the  same  time,  the  different 
houses  in  which  the  English  were  lodged.  Then,  led  by 
Acadian  guides,  the  French  went  forward  to  their  cruel 
and  cowardly  work.  Under  cover  of  the  night  and  the 
falling  snow,  they  crept  stealthily  upon  their  victims. 
Killing  the  sentinels,  they  rushed  into  the  houses  where 
the  English  were  sleeping,  all  unconscious  of  danger. 
Some  were  slain  in  their  beds  ;  others,  and  among  them 
Colonel  Noble,  fell  fighting  in  their  nignt-clothcs.  At 
daybreak  the  French  were  masters  of  the  place,  and  the 
carnage  ceased.  On  the  morrow  the  Massachusetts  men 
buried  their  dead,  about  eighty  in  number,  in  one  grave, 
raising  over  it  a  simple  mound  of  earth.  Then,  with  six 
days'  provisions  on  their  backs,  they  marched  off  sadly 
for  Annapolis,  leaving  behind  seventy  of  their  comrades 
as  prisoners  of  war. 
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Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle.    1748,  A.  D.  —  Ibo.  For 

a  time  Great  Britain  and  France  ceased  fighting  and 
tried  to  settle  their  disputes  by  a  treaty  signe  at 
Aix-la-Chapellc.  The  only  portion  of  this  treaty  b,'ii ing 
on  our  histoiy  was  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  to 
France,  ui  exchange  for  places  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
vvhich  the  French  had  taken  from  Great  Britain.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  were  not  pleased  at  this,  and  to 
pacify  them  the  British  Government  refunded  the  money 
they  had  spent  in  taking  Louisburg. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
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A  New  Scene  at  Chebu^to.  1719,  A.  D.  — 156.  Three 
years  have  passed  away  since  D'Anville's  shattered  fleet 
lay  moored  in  Chebucto  Harl)or,  and  his  soldiers,  who 
had  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea,  lay  dying  on  its  shores. 
And  now  ships  are  again  arriving  IVom  beyond  the  eastern 
waters,  and  joyously  the  strangers  whom  they  have  borne 
hither  arc  taking  possesyion  of  the  land.  These  are  not 
French  soldiers,  sent  to  conquer  with  guns  and  swords; 
but  English  people,  —  men,  women,  and  ciiildren,  — come 
to  make  for  tliemselves  a  home  in  this  forest  country. 

167.  No  wonder  tlie  French  hud  l)o[)cd  to  get  Nova 
Scotia  back  amiin  ;  for  Great  Britain  had  not  seemed  to 
prize  it  much,  and  as  yet  few  of  her  people  had  come  to 
the  country.  But  now  the  Government  resolved  to  send 
f^ut  colonists,  and  offered  free  grants  of  land,  a  year's  pro- 
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visions,  farming- tools,  and  other  gifts,  to  all  who  would  go 
to  Nova  Scotia.  The  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
who  had  charge  of  colonial  affixirs,  gave  orders  to  found  a 
new  capital  on  the  shores  of  Chebucto  Harbor.  At  this 
place  the  new  Governor,  Colonel  Edward  Cornwallis,  ar- 
rived in  the  "Sphinx"  on  the  21st  of  June,  1749;  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  transports  bearing  over  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  colonists.  The  hill-side  on  the  west  of 
the  harbor  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  city,  which 
was  named  in  honoi  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  President 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

Making  a  Home.  — 158.  Through  the  summer  and 
autumn  Halifax  presented  a  busy  scene.  When  the  colo- 
nists landed,  the  whole  coast  around  the  harbor  was  clothed 
with  forest,  down  to  the  water  s  edge.  The  men  were  soon 
at  work,  chopping  down  the  trees,  erecting  rude  dwell- 
ings, and  preparing  for  the  coming  winter.  They  had 
no  saw-mills  for  making  lumber.  A  few  frame-houses 
were  built  of  materials  brought  from  Boston  ;  but  most 
of  the  dwellings  were  rude  shanties,  formed  of  upright 
poles  stuck  in  the  ground  and  roofed  over  with  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  openings  between  the  poles  were 
filled  with  moss  to  keej)  out  the  cold  winds.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  now  called  Citadel  Hill,  a  square 
fort  was  built.  The  original  town  lay  directly  between 
Citadel  Hill  and  the  harbor,  which  were  connected  l)y 
two  palisades  or  walls  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  as 
a  defence  against  the  Indians. 

159.  Governor  Cornwidlis  chose  a  council  to  act  with 
him  in  governing  the  country.  Of  this  first  council  Paul 
Mascarenc,  who  had  so  long  been  lieutenant-governor  at 
Annapolis,  was  a  member.  As  the  Governor  was  not 
sure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Acadians,  he  called  on   them 
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to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     This  they  refused  to  do, 
claiming  the  right  to  occupy  the  country  as  neutrals. 

The  Indians.  — 160.  The  Indians  Avere  very  imfricndly,  and  kept  the 
colony  in  constant  terror.  They  were  ever  lurkinfj  in  the  woods  on  the 
borders  of  the  settlements,  ready  to  kill  and  scalp,  or  to  carry  off  tho'ic  who 
came  within  their  reach.  English  captives  Avcre  often  taken  to  Loui«biirg 
and  sold  to  the  French,  from  whom  Ihey  were  afterwards  ransomed  liy 
iheir  friends.  Dartmouth,  Avhich  was  settled  in  the  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  Halifax,  suffered  most  from  the  savages.  Six  men  belonging  to 
this  place  were  attacked  while  cutting  wood  in  the  forest;  four  of  them 
were  killed  and  one  was  taken  prisoner.  A  few  months  afterwards  the 
Indians,  creeping  upon  the  settlement  during  the  night,  killed  an<l  scalped 
several  of  the  inhabitants.  The  screams  of  the  territled  women  and  chil- 
dren were  heard  across  the  harbor  in  Ilalil'ax.  The  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, imwisely  adopting  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  t^avages,  offeifed  large 
rewards  for  Indian  prisoners  and  scalps. 

The  Germans.  — 161.  The  British  Government,  anxious 
for  the  more  rapid  colonization  of  Nova  Scotia,  invited 
people  to  come  from  Germany,  offering  them  the  same 
privileges  as  had  heen  conferred  on  English  settlers. 
Many  accepted  the  invitation,  coming  at  various  times, 
so  that  within  two  or  three  years  nearly  two  thousand 
Germans  arrived  at  Halifax.  They  were  mostly  fjirmcrs. 
Differing  from  the  other  colonists  in  language,  and  cus- 
toms, they  chose  to  form  a  settlement  hy  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1 753,  most  of  them  removed  to 
Lunenburg.  Here  they  underwent  many  hardships,  and, 
like  tlie  P]nglish  colonists,  suffered  greatly  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians. 

162.  The  early  German  settlers  were  a  peoj)le  of  sim])le 
nuuuiers,  and  their  wants  wore  few  and  easily  sup})li('(l. 
The  women  were  clad  in  hoiucspuu,  and  their  hcad-dro^s 
consisted  of  a  calico  handkerchief.  Both  men  and  women 
wore  upon  their  feet  wooden  shoes  or  clogs,  made  diu'ing 
the  long  winter  evenings  by  scooping  out  blocks  of  birch. 
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Their  spoons,  also,  were  of  the' same  material,  or  they 
used  sea-shells  instead.  Their  cart-wheels  were  circular 
T)icces  sawn  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  holes  made  in 
the  centre  for  the  axles.  Riding  wagons  were  not  used 
in  Lunenhurg  for  sixty  years  after  its  first  settlement. 

The  Kiot.  — 163.  A  few  months  after  the  Germans 
went  to  Lunenburg,  certain  evil-minded  persons  spread 
a  report  among  them  that  some  of  the  sui)plies  sent  out 
for  them  from  England  had  been  withheld.  This  caused 
great  excitement,  and  the  place  was  for  several  days  un- 
der mob-rule.  Colonel  Monckton  went  down  from  Hali- 
fjix  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  soon  restored  order  without 
using  any  harsh  measures. 
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THE    BOUNDARY    WAR. 

164.  Unsettled  boundary  lines  between  the  Enprlish  and 
French  colonies  were  boconnng  more  and  more  a  source  of 
difficulty.  The  disputed  territories  included  the  valley  of 
tlie  Ohio  River  and  the  country  north  of  tlie  l]ay  of  Fundy 
now  forming  New  Brunswick.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  Great  Britain  and  France  to  settle  the  dispute  ; 
but  they  failed  to  agree  upon  anything.  In  the  mean 
time  tlie  French  had  occupied  these  territories,  and  were 
taking  measures  to  exclude  the  English  by  force.  They 
warned  English  traders  not  to  enter  the  country  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  seized  the  furs  of  those 
who  disregarded  the  warning.     They  also  built  a  line  ol 
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forts  from  Iiake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  gave  a  similar  warning  to  the  French, 
and  sent  a  military  force  to  pvotect  their  own  traders. 

165.   (Jcorge  Washington,  then  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  was  sent  into  the  Ohio  Valley  to  remonstrate  with 


THE   LAKE   COUNTRY. 

the  French.  The  task  was  a  most  difficult  one,  involving 
.1  i  >ng  and  dangerous  journey  on  foot  in  midwinter  tht'ougli 
vast  forests.  On  the  AUeghanv  River  the  ^nit  hv  which 
he  was  crossing  was  broken  up  by  floatiiig  ice,  nnd  Wash- 
ington was  thrown  into  the  water,  from  which  h  had 
n.  very  narrow  escape.  His  mission  i;ccomp]iohed  little. 
Tlie  French  officer  in  the  country  told  iiim  that  his  orders 
were  "to  seize  every  Englishman  in  th^  Oiiio  Valley,"  and 
he  intended  to  do  it. 
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1754,  A.  D.  — 166.  A  grand  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  various  English  colonies  met  at  Albany  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  **Six  Nations,"  as  the  Iroquois  were 
now  called,  and  to  arrange  some  plan  of  defence.  The 
distinguished  Benjamin  Franklin  urged  upon  the  conven- 
tion the  importance  of  union  among  the  colonies.  But' 
owing  to  provincial  jealousies  he  failed  to  secure  any 
arrangement  of  this  kind. 

Fort  Du  Guesne.  — 167.  In  order  to  guai-d  the  route 
leading  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  support  their  claims 
to  the  country,  the  English  began  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  now  stands.  The  Frencli,  however, 
came  with  a  stronger  force,  drove  off  the  f]ngli^h,  and  com» 
pleted  the  fort,  which  they  named  Fort  Du  Qucsnc,  in 
honor  of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  George  Washinp^ton, 
marching  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  a  small  foi-ce, 
erected  a  rude  fort  on  the  Monongahea,  which  he  named 
Fort  Necessity.  A  French  officer,  named  Jumonville, 
was  sent  to  meet  Washington  and  warn  him  against 
occupying  French  territory  ;  but,  as  the  French  asserted, 
without  intending  to  attack  him.  Thinking  their  purpose 
to  be  hostile,  Washington  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  Jumon- 
ville and  nine  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  French,  greatly 
enraged  at  this  action,  which  they  considered  contrary  to 
the  rules  ot  war,  sent  a  stronger  force  against  Washington 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Fort  Beausejour,  — 168.  Events  in  Nova  Scotia,  also, 
were  rapidly  preparing  the  way  fur  war.  The  French 
occupied  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  and 
Jonqui^re,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  sent  a  force  under 
La  Corne  to  keep  guard  at  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto. 
On  a  ridge  of  land  in  the  marsh  north  of  tlie  Missaquash 
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River,  La  Corne  hnilt  a  fort,  which  he  named  Fort  Beau- 
sejour.  The  In-ench  also  held  another  fort  at  the  head  of 
Bay  Vertc. 

Fort  Lawrence.  — 169.  As  the  produce  of  the  country 
was  all  needed  at  Halifax,  the  Government  enacted  a  law 
forbidding  its  export  from  the  Province.  But  the  Acadi- 
ans,  relying  on  the  protection  of  La  Corne,  sent  their  grain 
and  cattle  by  way  of  Bay  Verte  to  the  Louisbnrg  market. 
Both  Acadians  and  Indians  were  also  encouraged  in  their 
opposition  to  the  English  by  the  Abbe  la  Loutre,  who  acted 
as  agent  for  the  authorities  at  Quebec.  To  enforce  the 
\i\vs  and  to  keep  the  French  in  check.  Governor  Cornwallis 
vent  Major  Lawrence  to  Beaubassin  with  a  small  body  of 
.'/oldiers.  When  the  Acadians  of  Beaubassin  saw  tlie  Brit- 
ish sloops  coming  up  the  basin  they  set  fire  to  their  dwell- 
ings and  fled  across  the  river  to  La  Corne.  The  landing 
(if  the  Fnglish  was  opposed  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
who  lay  sheltered  behind  the  marsh  dikes.  Reinforced 
by  more  men  from  Halifax,  Major  Lawrence  erected  Fort 
Lawrence  on  the  south  of  the  Missaquash,  about  a  milo 
from  Beausejom'. 

170.  Governor  Cornwallis  remained  in  Halifax  about 
three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Hopson. 
In  the  following  year  Hopson  retired,  and  Major  Lawrence 
became  Governor. 

171.  Shall  America  belong  to  the  French  or  the  English  I 
This  seemed  to  be  tie  great  question  vniderlying  the 
boundary  dispute,  —  a  question  to  bo  settled  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war.  The  colonies  entered  upon  the  struggle 
some  time  before  any  formal  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made  by  the  great  powers  in  Europe.  Reinforcements 
were  now  sent  out  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France,  — 
General  Braddock  with  two  English  regiments,  and  Baron 
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Dieskau  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  French  veterans. 
At  the  same  time  also  came  the  iTarqius  de  Vaudreuil, 
the  new  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  the  last  under 
French  rule. 

Capture  of  Beausejour.  1755,  A.  D.  — 172.  The  end 
of  the  great  conflict  was  foreshadowed  by  the  success 
of  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia.  Early  in  June  Colonel 
Monckton,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  fitted  out  in 
Boston,  landed  near  Fort  Lawrence.  Opposed  by  Acadi- 
ans  and  Indians,  the  English  fought  their  w-ay  across  the 
Missaquash,  and  opened  fire  on  Beausejour.  Vergor,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  called  to  his  aid  the  Acadians  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who,  having  hidden  their  women 
and  children  in  the  woods,  obeyed  the  summons.  But 
they  brought  little  strength  to  the  fort.  Seeing  the  Eng- 
lish at  close  quarters  they  became  alarmed,  and  began  to 
desert  the  French  commander  a^  the  critical  juncture. 

173.  When  the  siege  had  lasted  four  days,  Vergor  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  His  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
retire  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  were  sent  to  Louisbiirg. 
Monckton  changed  the  name  of  Beausejour  to  Foi^t  Cnyn- 
herlandj  and  placed  in  it  a  small  gari'ison.  The  forts  at 
Bay  Verte  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River  were 
taken  by  the  English  shortly  afterwards.  The  Acadians 
excused  themselves  for  the  part  they  had  taken  by  assert- 
ing that  they  IkkI  been  forced  to  aid  the  French. 

The  English  Defeated  in  the  174.  Braddock  was 
Ohio  Valley.  a  brave  officer,  and  in 

command  of  trained  troops  ;  to  him,  therefore,  was  as- 
signed the  difficult  task  of  driving  the  French  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  Benjamin  Franklin  warned  him  that 
the  Indians  would  not  meet  him  in  open  field,  but  would 
lurk  iu  ambuscade  and  fire  upon  him  under  cover  of  trees 
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and  rocks.  "  The  savages  may  he  formidahle  to  your  raw 
militia,  but  they  cannot  make  much  imprecision  on  tlie 
King's  trained  troops,"  was  tiie  haughty  reply.  Wash- 
ington, who  had  joined  the  expedition  witli  some  compa- 
nies of  militia,  urged  him  to  place  tlie  Americans  in  front, 
as  they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  mode  of 
warfare.  Braddock  tliought  him  insolent,  and  ordered  him 
and  his  militia  to  the  rear.  And,so  the  King's  troops,  with 
flags  flying  and  drums  beating,  were  led  forward  into  liie 
very  jaws  of  death.  As  they  passed  through  a  ravine  in 
tlie  forest  seven  miles  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  suddenly  the 
Indian  war-whoop  pierced  the  eai',  while  from  behind  the 
trees  the  French  and  Indians  opened  on  them  a  deadly 
fire.  Washington's  men,  adopting  tlie  same  tactics,  would 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their  position ;  but  the  regular 
soldiers,  bewildered  and  huddled  together,  were  mowed 
down  with  fearful  slauiiliter.  Panic-strickcni  the  sui'vivora 
fled  and  did  not  halt  until  they  had  reached  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  Bi'addock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him 
before  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Washington  had  a 
narrow  escape,  having  received  four  bullets  through  his 
coat. 

175.  Braddock's  defeat  was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the 
English.  The  French  were  left  in  possession  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  ;  the  savage  Indians  were  let  loose  upon  the  border 
English  settleuKiut  of  Virginia,  and  the  wildest  excite- 
ment prevailed  throughout  all  the  colonies. 

The  French  Defeated  near  Lake  George.  — 176.  Tlioro  was  5^ct 
anntlior  hiitllo  in  the  year  1755.  Tlu!  Knglisli  (ksired  to  make  tliemselves 
masters  of  the  route  into  (^mada  hv  wav  of  Lake  Chamnlain.  This  in- 
volved  the  iieeessitv  of  takiiiu;  two  Krcnch  forts  bv  whieli  tlio  wav  was 
(guarded,  —  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Chaniphiin,  and  Ticonderojj^a  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Geor«j^e.  The  task  was  intrusted  to  u  force  of  militia  and 
Indians,  under  the  command  of  General  Johnson,  whu  was  a  great  favor- 
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jte  wiih  the  Indians.  Baron  Dieskau,  with  an  army  made  up  of  regular 
troops,  militia,  and  Indians,  met  Johnson  on  the  south  of  I^ke  George. 
A  great  biUtle  was  foiiglit,  in  which  at  lir.*t  the  French  were  victorious, 
though  in  the  end  they  were  completely  routed  and  forced  to  take 
shtilter  at  Ticonderoga.  Dieskau  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Johnson,  feeling  unable  to  dislodge  the  French,  strengthened  his 
position  by  erecting  Fort  William  Hcnr}'  near  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought. 


I     1 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


EXPULSION    OF    THE    ACADIAN.«I. 


l77.  Another  important  transaction  of  'he  year  1755 
remains  to  be  described,  —  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians 
from  Nova  Scotia.  This  event  is  memorable  both  on 
account  of  the  wide-spread  interest  which  it  has  excited, 
and  its  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  province. 
The  characters,  incidents,  and  scenery  described  in  Long- 
fellow's well-known  poem  ''  Evangeline  "  are  all  connected 
with  this  sad  expulsion.  The  poet  has  thus  made  a  part 
of  the  early  history  of  Nova  Scotia  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  true  poetry  ;  while  his  description  of  the  simple  man- 
ners and  virtuous  lives  of  the  Acadian  people  has  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  sympathy  naturally  aroiised  by 
tlieir  terrible  fate.  All  visitors  to  Nova  Scotia  inquire 
for  Grand  Pre,  where  the  scene  of  this  famous  poem  is 
«aid, 

178  We  are  rot  here  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  the 
nlisolato  justice  or  injustice  of  the  stern  measure  to  which 
(Jreat  Britain  .'esorted  to  secure  for  herself  the  permanent 
|K»MCjyttsion  of  Nova  Scotia.     The  event  should  be  viewed 
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in  its  relation  to  a  tremendous  and  protracted  struggle 
then  taking  place  between  two  powerful  nations  for  the 
possession  of  a  continent. 

179.  The  Acadians  had  little  claim  on  the  government 
at  Halifax.  They  had  repeatedly  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  ;  contrary  to  positive  orders 
they  had  persisted  in  sending  their  produce  to  Louisburg, 
ratlier  than  sell  to  the  English  ;  and  some  of  them  had 
given  direct  aid  to  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
slioidd  not  wonder  at  the  reluctance  of  the  Acadians  to 
separate  themsel/es  formally,  by  a  direct  oath  of  tillegiance 
to  Great  Britain,  from  the  great  nation  with  which  they 
were  connected  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  The  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  tliem  y  s  terribly  severe,  and  we  may 
well  regret  that  some  milder  method  of  securing  the  peace 
of  the  country  was  not  found. 

180.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  English  in 
Nova  Scotia  were  not  strong  enough  to  deal  generously 
with  those  on  whose  sympathies  and  aid  they  could  not 
rely.  The  authorities  at  Halifax  had  several  reasons  for 
alarm.  The  Indians  were  danger  is  enemies,  and  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  their  becoi  ug  friendly  while  the 
Acadians  held  themselves  aloof.  '1  ne  French  wore  strongly 
intrenched  in  Quebec  and  Loui  iirg,  and  they  had  re- 
cently gained  an  imjKjrtant  vi'^tor^^  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
In  the  event  of  their  making  n  )ther  attempt  to  obtain 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Acadians  might  be  induced  to  give  them 
active  support. 

181.  (jrovcrnor  Lawrence  called  on  the  Acadians  to 
send  delegates  to  Halifax,  with  powers  to  act  for  the 
whole  people.  The  delegates  refused  to  take  auv  oath 
which  would  bind  them  to  aid  the  Britisli  against  the 
French.     And  now  the  Governor  and  his  conncil  thought 
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the  time  had  come  for  sterner  measures.  Instructions 
were  sent  to  the  officers  commanding  the  forts  at  Annap- 
oHs,  Grand  Pr^,  Piziquid,  and  Chignecto,  to  seize  all  the 
Acadians  in  their  districts,  and  place  them  on  board  the 
vessels  provided  for  their  removal.  Their  orders  were  to 
act  promptly  and  firmly,  listening  to  no  entreaty,  how- 
ever piteous  and  urgent.  The  Acadians  were  to  be 
allowed  to  take  their  money  and  such  household  fur- 
niture as  the  vessels  could  carry ;  their  lands,  cattle, 
and  other  property  were  forfeited.  Hieir  barns  and 
their  dwellings  were  to  be  burned,  so  that  those  who 
might  flee  to  the  woods  would  have  little  chance  of 
escape. 

182.  The  task  of  removing  the  Acadians  from  Canard, 
Minas,  and  Grand  Pre  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Winslow. 
He  did  his  work  thoroughly.  Without  making  known 
his  object,  he  commanded  the  men  and  boys  to  assemble 
in  their  church  at  Grand  Pre  on  the  fifth  of  September. 
When  all  were  gathered,  the  church  was  surrounded  with 
armed  soldiers  ;  Winslow,  standing  at  the  altar,  reminded 
the  Acadians  of  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  their 
people  for  half  a  century,  and  upbraided  them  with  their 
ingratitude,  closing  his  address  with  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  they  were  the  King's  prisoners,  and 
that  vessels  were  waiting  in  the  harbor  to  carry  them  out 
of  the  country.  A  guard  was  kept  around  the  church  to 
prevent  any  from  escaping.  The  l^imilies  of  those  con- 
fined were  notified  to  send  them  food,  and  to  get  ready  to 
leave  their  homes  as  soon  as  possible.  A  few  days  after, 
all  were  placed  on  board  the  transports  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Gas{)oreaux. 

183.  It  was  a  wretched  scene  in  the  church  at  Grand 
Viv  on  that  8e])tembcr  evening,  and  there  was  many  a 
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sad  household  around  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas. 
The  morning  had  dawned  with  bright  prospects  on  those 
liomes,  around  which  chistcred  many  warm  affections  and 
happy  memories.  God's  blessing  had  rewarded  the  hand  of 
the  diligent.  The  barns  were  bursting  with  the  freshlygath- 
cred  harvest,  and  the  orchards  were  coloring  with  crimson 
and  gold.  A  cloud  of  sadness,  deeper  and  darker  than  even- 
ing shadows,  now  hung  over  every  hearthstone  and  gloomed 
every  heart.  Then  imagine  you  see  those  poor  people,  — 
men,  women,  and  children,  —  with  funereal  step  and  mien, 
wending  their  way  to  the  vessels  which  would  soon  bear 
them  to  the  land  of  exile.  And  now,  wlien  all  are  gone, 
the  smoking  ruins  of  houses  and  barns  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  desolation. 

184.  The  total  number  of  Aca  I&'v;  sent  from  Canard  and  Grand  Pr4 
is  given  as  one  tli(>usand  nine  hunarod  and  twenty-three;  the  number  of 
dwellings  burned,  two  hundred  and  fifty-live;  and  the  barns,  two  hun- 
dred and  seA'enty-six.  The  cattle  and  horses  were  left  to  run  wild.  In 
the  following  year  a  party  of  Germans  from  Lunenburg  came  across  the 
country  and  drove  away  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 

185.  The  work  of  expulsion  was  less  successful  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Annapolis,  when  the  Acadians 
saw  the  vessels  enter  the  basin  they  fled  to  the  woods. 
Some  were  brought  back ;  others  eluded  pursuit.  The 
prisoners  on  board  one  of  the  transports  from  Annap- 
olis, having  taken  possession  of  the  vessel,  sailed  into 
St.  John  Harbor  and  escaped. 

186.  The  worst  scenes  were  enacted  at  Chignecto. 
Some  of  the  men  fled  to  tho  woods,  leaving  the  women 
and  children  behind ;  others,  joined  by  the  Indians, 
turned  upon  th-^  soldiers,  some  of  whom  they  killed. 
Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  burned. 

187.  It   is   computed    that   at   least   three    thousand 
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Acadians  were  banished  from  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
scattered,  a  few  hundreds  in  a  place,  from  Massachusetts 
to  North  Carolina ;  and  set  down  nearly  destitute  at  the 
approach  of  winter  among  strangers,  from  whom  they  dif- 
fered in  language,  customs,  and  religion.  In  some  cases 
families  were  broken  up,  and  the  children  were  bound  out 
as  apprentices  or  servants.  Many,  with  ardent  longing  for 
their  old  homes,  in  the  face  of  numerous  difficulties,  found 
their  way  back  to  Nova  Scotia.  Some,  trying  to  get  back 
by  coasting  along  shore  in  boats,  were  stopped  on  the 
way. 

Indian  Murders.  —  188.  The  Indians  were  still  bitter  foes  to  the 
English  and  Germans.  At  Bay  Verte  they  killed  nine  men  who  were 
cutting  wood  in  the  forest.  On  an  island  in  Mahone  Bay  theA'  cruelly 
put  to  death  a  man,  named  Payzant,  and  part  of  his  famil}',  carrying  off 
his  wife  and  four  of  his  children  as  captives  to  Quebec.  In  scattered 
settlements  piles  of  wood  and  brush  were  kept  on  the  hill-tops,  ready  for 
lighting,  as  signals  for  help  in  case  of  attack.  Large  rewards  were 
offered  bj'  the  Government  for  Indian  scalps  and  prisoners. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE   SEVEN    YEARS     WAR. 


189.  The  Great  Powers  of  Europe  were  now  entering 
u[)on  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  known  in  history  as  the 
"Seven  Years'  War."  Franco  and  Croat  Britain  were  on 
o|)posite  sides,  and  tlieir  colonics  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
became  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  English  colonies  in 
America  had  at  this  time  a  population  of  about  three  mil- 
lions, and  were  comparatively  rich  and  prosperous.  The 
French  in  dmudu  numbered  only  about  eighty  thousand 
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and  they  were  generally  poorer  than  the  people  of  the 
Englisli  colonies.  Moreover,  from  failure  in  their  crops, 
they  were  now  sufFeriiiiz;  from  scarcity  of  food.  But  not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  during  the  first  years 
of  the  war  the  victories  gained  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of 
tiie  Frencli,  owing  to  the  superior  skill  of  their  officers. 

French  Victories.  — 190.  General  IMotitcalm,  the  cominauder-iu- 
chief  of  the  French  forces,  destroyed  Oswego,  an  Eiit^lisli  fort  on  the 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  takinj^  sixteen  iiundreil  prisoners  and  much 
booty,  consisting  of  cannon  and  other  war  material,  provisi(m^•,  and 
money.  Tliese  supi)lies  greatly  aided  the  French,  especially  as  food  was 
scarce  in  Canada,  while  the  loss  of  Oswego  v-a.^  seriously  felt  by  the 
Knglish.  Montcalm  also  took  Fort  William  Lonry,  on  Lake  George. 
This  victory  was  marred  b}'  atrocious  cruelties,  which  sully  the  re])uta- 
tion  of  Montcalm.  During  the  siege,  an  Indian  scout,  who  ^vas  bringing 
a  written  order  to  the  commander  of  the  fort  from  a  superior  oflicer,  was 
captured  by  the  Frencli.  The  Indian  hastily  swallowed  the  paper  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  killed  on  the  spot 
and  the  paper  taken  from  his  stomach.  After  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
the  Knglish  soldiers,  who  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty  by  Vhe  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  Many  were 
barbarouslv  butchered,  aid  others  were  held  for  ransom. 

Loudon's  Failure.  1757,  A.  D.  — 191.  The  officers  in 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  America  were  singularly 
incompetent.  To  this  cause  was  owing  the  ridiculous  fail- 
wre  of  an  expedition  against  Louishurg.  Lord  Loudon, 
the  commander-in-chief,-  arrived  at  Halifax  from  New 
York  with  transports  and  soldiers,  and  Admiral  Holborne 
came  from  England  with  eleven  sliips-of-the-line  and  fifty 
transports,  bringing  over  six  thousand  soldiers.  At  Hali- 
fax, Loudon  heard  that  the  French  forces  at  Louisburg 
were  stronger  than  his  own,  and  he  was  afraid  to  attack 
them.  Twice  Admiral  Holborne  sailed  down  to  Louis- 
burg ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  the  enemy.  The  second 
time  a  storm  overtook  him,  shattering  and  dispersing  his 
fleet. 
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William  Pitt.  1758,  A.  D.  — 192.  And  now  thoro 
caino  a  new  hand  at  the  helm.  AV^iUiam  Pitt  was  at  the 
head  of  the  British  Government,  and  by  liis  wise  measures 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Officers  were  not  left 
in  conniiand  because  of  their  rank  or  their  wealth ;  but 
men  of  courage  and  ability  were  ajipointed  over  the  army 
and  navy,  who  gained  imperishable  glory  for  themselves 
and  for  the  flag  of  old  ]^]ngland.  A  grand  scheme  was 
planned  to  destroy  forever  the  French  power  in  America, 

The  Second  Siege  of  Louis-  193.  Louisburg  was  the 
burg.     1758,  A.  D.  chief  naval  station  of  the 

French  in  America,  and  its  position  far  out  in  the  Atlan- 
tic enabled  it  to  guard  most  effectively  the  ocean  approaches 
to  Canada.  This  Dunkirk  of  America  must  yield  to  Brit- 
ish power.  For  its  conquest  came  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sail  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  a  land  force 
of  fourteen  thousand  men.  General  Amherst  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  next  under  him  was  Colonel  James 
Wolfe,  a  brave  young  officer,  now  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  On  the  second  of  June  the  fleet  arrived  in  Gabarus 
Bay.  A  wild  storm  was  raging,  and  for  nearly  a  week 
the  angry  surf  kept  the  troops  from  landing.  Meanwhile 
the  French  at  Louisburg  were  busy  fortifying  the  sliore. 
With  the  first  lull  the  British  soldiers,  arranged  in  three 
divisions,  advanced  boldly  in  their  boats  in  the  face  of 
a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy.  As  they  drew  up  to  the 
shore,  Wolfe  leaped  into  the  water  and  was  the  first  to 
gain  the  land.  The  French  were  driven  back  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

194,  Louisburg  was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  The 
stone-work  of  the  ramparts  had  in  many  places  fallen 
into  the  ditches ;  the  earthen  embankments  were  broken 
down,  and  many  of  the  cannon  were  mounted  on  car- 
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riages so  rotten  that  they  could  not  bear  tlie  shock  of 
discharge.  The  Frencli  forces  consisted  of  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  including  soldiers,  militia, 
and  Indians.  Tlie  liarbor  wa.^  guarded  by  five  war-ships, 
and  at  its  mouth  wore  sunk  three  frigates,  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  British  ships.  M.  Drucour,  the  Governor 
of  Louisburg,  gathered  all  his  forces  within  the  town, 
and  resolved  to  defend  his  post. 

195.  Wolfe,  witli  a  strong  party,  marched  around  the 
hea,d  of  the  harbor  to  Light- House  Point,  from  which  he 
directed  such  a  fire  on  Island  Battery  that  he  silenced  its 
guns.  Boscawcn,  from  liis  ships,  poured  shot  and  shell  in- 
to the  harbor  with  great  effect.  One  of  the  French  ships 
took  fire  and  blew  up.  Tlie  fire  spread  lo  two  other  ships 
and  burned  them  to  the  water's  edge.  Then  a  party  of 
British  seamen  came  up  in  boats,  burned  one  of  the  re- 
maining ships,  and  brought  away  the  other  in  triumph. 

The  Surrender.  — 196.  For  seven  weeks  the  siege  went 
on.  Drucour  saw  with  dismay  the  widening  breaches  in 
his  walls.  The  terror-stricken  inhabitants  of  the  town 
urged  him  to  give  up  the  contest.  He  proposed  to  sur- 
render with  tlie  h'>uori^  of  war.  But  General  Amherst 
would  grant  no  conditions,  and  Drucour  was  compelled 
to  yield.  Tiie  soldiers  of  tlie  garrison  marched  out  of 
the  fort  as  jjrisoners  of  war,  —  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  prv)visions  having  been  given  up  to  the  victors. 

In  the  .  Mue  year  St.  John's  Island  (Prince  Edward 
Island)  was  taken  from  the  French.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, not  wishing  to  maintain  a  garrison  at  Louis- 
Inirg,  blew  \\[  its  fortifications  and  levelled  its  walls  to 
the  ground.  ,f 

The  British  Defeated  at  Ticonderoga,  July,  l\  ^3.  —  i.97.  me  gmry 
won  at  Louisburt  ^a.   tarnished  at  Ticoiidoroga.    General  Abercronibie. 
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tn  officer  of  the  old  ref^ime  who  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  command, 
marclied  from  Albany  with  the  finest  arm}'  yet  seen  iu  America,  — six- 
teen thousand  strong,  — to  attack  Moiitcaiin,  who  guarded  the  gateway  of 
Canada  at  Ticonderoga.  The  French  army,  much  inferior  to  the  Brit- 
ish, was  protected  by  earthworks  covered  with  the  trunks  of  trees  whose 
branches  pointed  outwards.  Abercronibic  rashly  ordered  an  attack  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  his  caini'»n.  His  men  advanced  boldly ;  but,  unable 
to  force  their  way  throui^h  the  trees,  they  were  repulsed  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Finally  they  tied  in  disorder,  leaving  two  thousand  dead  and 
wouiuled  befon;  the  fort. 

Capture  of  Frontenac  and  Du  Quesne.  — 198.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son the  Ih-itish  captured  two  important  po.sts,  Fort  Frontenac  and  Fort 
Du  Quesne.  The  name  of  the  latter  place  was  changed  to  Fort  Pitt, 
in  honor  of  the  British  premier.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Pittsburg. 

Distress  in  Canada.  — 199.  It  was  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress in  Canada.  The  necessities  of  wtir  had  caused  ne- 
glect of  the  productive  industries  of  the  country,  every 
man  and  boy  able  to  bear  arms  having  been  enrolled  for 
its  defence.  Tiic  women  tilled  t!ie  fields.  Owing  to  inces- 
sant rains,  the  crops  liad  failed,  and  dire  famine  threatened 
all  the  land.  Dread  was  dealt  out  in  smtdl  quantities  by 
weight,  and  horse-flesh  wtis  an  important  article  of  food. 

Greed  of  Government  OflBicials.  —  200.  For  many 
years  governors,  intend. ints,  and  other  officers  had  secured 
to  themselves  the  chief  profits  of  the  fur-trade  and  the 
liquor  traffic.  La  Jonquiere,  during  his  term  of  office, 
had  been  among  the  most  grasping  of  these  officials,  and 
yet  with  all  his  ill-gotten  gains  he  was  so  miserly  that  he 
denied  himself  the  verv  necessaries  of  life.  None,  how- 
ever,  could  equal  the  Intendant  Bigot  in  shamefid  rapa- 
city. Even  during  the  last  struggle  against  the  British, 
when  every  one  wtis  ctdled  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
defence  of  his  country,  this  selfish  man  was  enriching  him- 
self by  swindling  the  Government  and  robbing  the  people 
whose  interests  ho  was  expected  to  protect.     He  had 
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cliJirgc  of  the  King's  stores,  out  of  which  the  army  was  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing.  In  the  King's  name  he  took 
from  the  people  their  produce  at  a  small  price,  for  which 
ho  paid  in  worthless  paper  nttoncy,  and  for  the  same  produce 
charged  the  King  exorbitant  prices.  Ho  even  demanded 
payment  for  supplies  which  he  had  never  furnished,  and 
put  in  his  own  pocket  money  given  him  for  repairing  the 
forts.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastile,  com[)clled  to  refund  large  sums  of  money,  and 
finally  banished  for  life. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE  END  OP  FRENCH  RULE  IN  CANADA. 


1759,  A.  D.  —  201.  When  spring  came,  the  British  were 
ready  to  strike  the  final  blow.  Tlicy  divided  their  forces 
so  as  to  tittack  three  principal  points  at  the  same  time. 
General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  advanced  from 
Albany  against  Ticonderoga  arid  Crown  Point ;  Prideaux 
and  Sir  William  Johnson  proceeded  against  Fort  Niagara  ; 
and  (foneral  Wolfe  undertook  the  capture  of  Quebec. 
Montcalm,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces  at  Que- 
bec, saw  that  the  end  of  French  rule  in  Canada  wai 
approaching  ;  but  none  the  less  he  prepared  to  maki 
a  vigorous  defence. 

Niagara  and  Ticonderoga.  —  202.  After  a  short  siege, 
in  which  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar, 
Niagara  was  given  up  to  the  British.  JJemembcring  tlie 
defeat  of  Abercrombie  tlic  year  before,  General  Amheiut 
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advanced  cautiously  upon  Ticonderoga.  After  a  brave 
defence  the  French  abandoned  the  fort  and  retreated  to 
Isle-Aux-Noix,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where  they  hoped  to  guard  the  way  to  Montreal. 

The  Siege  of  Quebec.  —  203.  The  chief  event  in  the 
campaign  was  the  taking  of  Quebec.  Wolfe,  the  first  in 
command,  was  only  tiiirty-three  years  of  age,  but  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  art  of  war,  having  entered 
the  army  at  the  early  ago  of  fifteen.  He  had  fought  in 
many  battles,  winning  distinguished  honors  by  his  brav- 
ery, and  he  had  risen  rapidly  in  rank.'  Under  him  were 
Generals  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray.  Admiral 
Saunders  had  command  of  the  fleet,  and  among  the  officers 
was  Captain  Cook,  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  for 
his  voyages  round  the  world. 

204.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the  British  fleet,  consist 
ing  of  about  fifty  sail,  anchored  off  the  Island  of  Orleans 
in  full  view  of  Quebec.  Wolfe  landed  his  troo[)s,  nmnbcr- 
ing  about  eight  thousand,  on  the  island,  which  he  made 
his  headquarters.  His  practised  eye  saw  that  the  task 
assigned  him  was  most  difficult.  Before  him  on  the 
high  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  w^ater,  the  city  was  perched,  like  an 
eagle's  nest  among  the  rocks.  From  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  grimly  rose  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis.  The 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  just  below  the  city,  was 
guarded  by  heavy  guns  placed  on  a  platform  of  sunken 
vessels ;  and  the  high  bank  between  the  St.  Charles  and 
the  Montmorency,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  was  one  con- 
tinuous line  of  earthworks,  redoubts,  and  frowning  bat- 
teries. Above  the  city  for  about  the  same  distance,  to 
Cape  Rouge,  every  landing-place  was  strongly  fortified. 
Behind  these  fortifications  and  at  the  various  approaches 
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to  tho  city,  were  thirteen  thousand  Frenchmen  of  all  ages, 
from  tho  boy  of  thirteen  to  the  old  man  of  seventy.  In- 
spired with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  each  felt  anxious 
to  do  what  he  could  to  save  his  country  in  this  hour  of  peril. 
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rho  river  was  very  shallow  [dong  the  northern  shore,  so 
that  the  war-ships  were  unable  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  effect  serious  injury  on  the  Ficnch  lines.  Wolfe 
was  sadly  perplexed  ;  at  times  almo^st  discouraged. 

Fire-Ships .  —  205.   The  Kiciicli  contrivt'd  the  following' plan  for  de- 
Btroying  tho  British  fleet.     One  ilaik  night  six  lire-8liii»8  well  provided 

ft 
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with  shells  and  various  explosives,  with  slow  matches  attached,  were  set 
adrift  in  the  river,  that  they  nii^ht  float  down  among  the  British  ships 
lying  at  anchor  and  set  them  on  lire.  Fortunately  the  explosion  occurred 
before  the  Hre-ships  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  fleet.  The  thunder- 
ing crash  of  the  explosion  and  the  glaring  flumes  that  lit  up  the  darkness 
startled  the  British  tars;  but  thoy  got  out  their  boats,  and  with  grappling 
hooks  and  jwles  turned  away  the  fire-ships,  so  that  no  damage  was 
done. 

206.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  below  Quebec,  a  promontory  called  Point  Levi 
stands  out  boldly  in  front  of  the  city.  Wolfe  gained  pos- 
session of  this  headland,  and  from  it  eftectively  assailed 
the  town  with  shot  'ind  shell.  Much  of  the  city  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  all  the  inhabitants  not  engaged  in  its  de- 
fence fled  to  the  coinitry.  Various  expedients  were  re- 
sorted to  to  induce  Montcalm  to  leave  his  intrenchments 
and  try  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  open  field ;  but  he  was 
too  wise  to  expose  himself  to  nnnecessary  risk. 

Failures.  —  207.  Wolfe  landed  troops  below  the  Montmorency,  hop- 
ing to  be  able  to  cross  this  river  and  light  his  way  through  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  to  Quebec.  But  the  fording-places  were  all  carefully  gunrdcd 
for  miles  inland,  so  that  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  Then  Wolfe  took  a 
bolder  course.  While  the  batteries  on  Point  Levi  were  pouiing  a  Inavy 
fire  on  the  French  lines,  a  flotilla  of  barges  carried  a  bo«ly  of  tro(»ps  to  the 
flats  above  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency.  With  con.-ideiable  loss  the 
troops  effected  a  landing,  and  the  foremost,  eager  for  the  contest,  instead 
of  waiting  for  reinforcements,  rushed  up  the  steep  bank.  Tlu?  ascent, 
diflicult  at  best,  was  slippery  from  a  sudden  shower  of  rain.  The  men 
stumbled,  and  many  of  them  fell  before  the  destructive  lire  whitli  \\m 
enemy  poured  down  upon  them.  Finally,  they  retreated  to  their  boats, 
leaving  over  four  hundred  of  their  comrades  dead  on  the  rugged  bank. 
Wolfe  was  of  feeble  physical  constitution;  his  sensitive  and  ambitious 
spirit  chafed  under  this  disaster  and  brought  on  a  raging  fever,  of  which 
he  lay  ill  for  days. 

Scaling  the  Heights.  —  208.  Near  the  end  of  August 
General  Wolfe  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Gen- 
eral Townshend  proposed  u  mode  of  attack  which  events 
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crowned  with  success.  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  army 
and  leave  one  part  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Montcalm, 
while  the  other  should  secretly  climb  the  hanks  and  reach 
the  highland  plains  before  they  were  discovered.  So, 
while  the  battery  at  Point  Levi  and  part  of  the  fleet 
thundered  away  at  Quebec  and  the  Keaupoit  shore  be- 
low the  city,  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  were  conveyed 
up  the  river  eight  miles  above  Quebec.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  September  13,  before  daylight,  the  ships  and 
barges  carrying  the  soldiers  dropped  down  to  the  point 
previously  selected  as  a  landing-place.  As  they  floated 
silently  with  the  stream,  Wolfe  quieted  his  mind  by  re- 
peating the  beautifid  poem  called  **  Gray's  Elegy,"  then 
recently  published,  remarking  as  he  finished,  "  I  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  the  conqueror  of 
Quebec."  A  little  above  the  city,  at  a  place  now  known 
as  "  Wolfe's  (^^ove,"  a  narrow,  rugged  pathway  was  found, 
leading  up  the  bank.  Stealthily  along  this  pathway  the 
British  soldiers  clambered,  dragging  themselves  up  by 
branches  of  trees.  When  the  sun  rose,  Wolfe,  with  nearly 
five  thousand  men  formed  in  line  of  battle,  stood  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham. 

209.  General  Montcalm  could  scarcely  credit  the  mes- 
senger who  came  in  haste  to  tell  him  that  the  British  had 
gained  the  heights.  A  large  part  of  his  army  had  been 
sent  up  the  river  to  keep  the  English  from  landing  ;  but 
being  still  superior  in  numbers,  he  resolved  to  give  battle 
before  Wolfe  could  strengthen  his  position.  It  would  have 
')een  more  prudent  if  he  had  remained  behind  his  ramparts. 
At  the  sound  of  drum  and  bugle,  the  French  gathered  hast- 
ily and  prepared  to  meet  the  invaders.  They  numbered 
ibout  seven  thousand  live  hundred. 

The  Battle.  —  210.   Wolfe  moved  to  and  fro  among  his 
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men,  cheering  them  by  his  r  sence  and  his  words,  charging 
them  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  forty  yards. 
The  French  rushed  on  courageously,  making  many  a  l)reak 
in  the  red  line  by  their  destructive  fire.  The  English  stood 
firm  as  a  wall,  moving  only  to  fill  the  gaps.  But  when  the 
word  "  Fire  ! "  rang  through  the  air,  every  gun  was  lev- 
elled as  by  a  single  arm,  and  one  simultaneous  and  over- 
whelming volley  swept  across  the  opposing  lines.  Fearful 
was  the  havoc  among  the  French.  The  dead  and  wounded 
strewed  the  plain,  and  the  columns  were  completely  dis- 
organized. The  militia  fled  in  confusion.  The  regulars, 
animated  by  their  gallant  commander,  fought  manfully ; 
but  they  could  not  withstand  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  column  that  bore  down  upon  them.  The  battle  was 
short  and  decisive.  The  French  were  driven  behind  their 
walls,  leaving  the  British  masters  of  the  field. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  —  211.  The  two  brave  command- 
ers,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  both  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Three  times  was  Wolfe  smitten  before  he  gave  up  to  die, 
or  relaxed  his  energy.  A  shattered  hand  was  bound  up 
with  a  handkerchief;  a  sida  pierced  with  a  bullet  seemed 
to  arouse  new  energy ;  a  fatal  wound  in  the  breast  could 
not  weaken  his  heroic  valor.  He  asked  for  the  support  of 
those  near  him,  that  the  soldiers  might  not  see  him  fall. 
As  he  was  borne  to  the  rear,  he  heard  the  words,  "  They 
run."  —  "  Who  run  'i "  eagerly  asked  the  dying  hero.  "  The 
enemy,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then,"  said  Wolfe,  "  God  bo 
praised  !     I  die  in  peace." 

Montcalm  received  two  wounds  during  the  battle,  the 
second  a  moi'tal  one,  causing  him  to  fall  from  his  horse. 
When  told  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  he  replied,  "  So 


nnich  the  better,  I  shall  not  see  th 


Surrender  of  Quebec.  ~-  212. 


lurrender  of  Quebec 
General  Townshend,  on 
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whom  the  command  of  the  British  forces  now  devolved, 
dragged  his  cannon  up  the  bunks  for  an  assault  upon  the 
ramparts.  The  city  was  already  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  tlic 
inhabit.ants  were  in  a  starving  condition;  accordingly,  four 
days  after  the  battle,  the  French  surrendered.  During 
the  ensuing  winter  General  Murniy  with  a  British  garri- 
son held  the  city. 

Efforts  to  Recapture  Quebec.  —  213.  luirl y  in  the  folloAving  spring  Do 
Levi,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  attempted  to  retake  (iuel)cc.  Al- 
fliough  he  had  t)iily  about  half  that  number  of  men,  (Jeneral  Murray  impru- 
dently marehed  out  to  nwet  tlie  enemy.  The  strugj^le  was  a  hard  one;  in 
tiic  end  tlie  llritish  were  (h'fi-ated  and  foreed  to  take  refuge  in  tlie  eity. 
Tlierc  was  now  very  little  lighting  ability  on  either  side,  and  the  one  lirst 
to  reeeive  nelp  from  the  mother  country  seemed  likely  to  win  the  prize. 
So,  when  a  ship  was  seen  coming  up  the  river,  it  was  with  feverish  anxiety 
that  all  eyes  watched  her  approach.  When  she  unfurled  the  British  tlag, 
cheers  of  exultation  rang  out  from  behind  the  ramparts,  and  De  I^vi 
retreated  hastily,  leaving  his  baggage  behind  him. 

The  Closing  Scene.  —  214.  The  French  made  one  final 
strtiggle  at  Montreal  before  yielding  their  beloved  Canada. 
Governor  De  Vaudroiiil  and  General  De  Levi  gathered 
all  their  forces  at  this  place.  A  large  part  of  their  army 
consisted  'of  militia,  who  had  now  little  enthtisiasm  in 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  were  deserting  in  large  numbers 
to  provide  for  their  starving  families.  All  the  outposts 
having  l)Con  taken,  tlirce  British  armies,  numbering  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men,  closed  in  upon  them. 
Vaudreiiil,  seeing  there  was  little  use  in  wasting  the  lives 
of  the  King's  troops  in  so  desperate  a  cause,  gave  up  the 
city  and  surrendered  his  men  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Treaty  of  Paris.  1763,  A.  D.  — 215.  The  war  con- 
tinued in  Europe  for  more  than  two  years  after  it  had 
ended  in  America.  British  arms  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful, and   all   parties  desired   peace.      Accordingly  a 
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treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  in  which  France  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's  Island, 
and  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  except 
Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  which  were  retained  as  fishing 
stations.  Great  Britain  also  obtained  from  France  im- 
portant territories  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  tliat 
King  George  in  his  joy  exclaimed,  "  Never  did  any  nation 
sign  such  a  peace  before  !  " 

The  Canadians.  —  216.  There  were  in  Canada  at  this 
time  about  sixty-five  thousand  French  people.  They  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  property  and  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  religion.  It  was  a  great  change  for 
them  to  become  British  subjects;  but  it  was  a  change 
which  they  had  little  cause  to  regret,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  nobility  who  remained  in  the  country,  they 
transferred  their  allegiance  with  the  best  possible  grace. 
They  could  scarcely  grieve  very  much  over  the  removal  of 
a  power  which  had  kept  them  under  such  officers  as  the 
avaricious  Bigot. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
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The  first  Assembly  in  Nova  217.  The  English  col- 
Scotia.  1758,  A.  D.  onists  in  Nova  Scotia  hud 
been  promised  a  representative  legislature,  and  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  were  considered  by 
legal  authorities  to  be  of  no  force.  Governor  Lawrence 
was  accordingly  instructed  by  the  British  Government  to 
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call  on  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  to  elect  a  House  of 
Assembly.  He  obeyed  the  order  unwillingly,  fearing  that 
such  a  l)ody  might  assume  too  much  power  and  obstruct 
the  policy  of  his  government.  The  first  Assembly,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-two  members,  met  in  the  Court  House  in  Hali- 
fax on  the  2d  of  October,  1758.  Roman  Catholics  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  as  members  or  to  vote  at  elections. 

Colonists  from  New  England.  —  218.  l>etter  days  now 
began  to  dawn  on  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  invitation  of  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence  many  colonists  came  from  New  England 
and  settled  on  the  farms  from  which  the  Acadians  Iiad 
^*«cn  expelled.  The  fertile  lauds  of  Annapolis,  Cornwallis, 
Horton,  Windsor,  Truro,  Onslow,  and  Cumberland  were 
thus  occupied  by  a  good  class  of  people.  There  was  no 
more  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Their  chiefs  came  to  Hali- 
fax and  made  a  treaty  of  peace.  Laden  with  presents  they 
went  away  well  pleased  with  their  newly  made  friends. 

The  population  of  the  province  was  at  this  time  estimated  at  thirteen 
thousand,  of  whiih  the  Acadians  formed  about  one-fifth. 

Governors.  — 219.  In  the  midst  of  the  prosperity  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  promote,  (Governor  Lawrence  died 
suddenly.  For  two  or  three  years  the  duties  of  governor 
were  discharged  by  Chief-Justice  Belcher.  Then  Montague 
Wilmot  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Campbell. 

An  Alarm.  1762,  A.  D.  ■— 220.  During  the  war  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chapter,  tlie  French  cap- 
tured St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland.  When  the 
news  reached  Halifax,  the  wildest  alarm  seized  the  people, 
lest  the  enemy  should  next  attack  Nova  Scotia.  Councils 
of  war  were  held  ;  forts  were  repaired ;  martial  law  was 
proclaimed ;  and  the  militia  were  brought  from  the  coun- 
try to  defend  the  capital.    But  tho  French  did  not  come. 
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221.  So  great  was  the  panic  in  Annapolis,  CornwalHs,  and  tiuicon 
that  many  Acadians  who  had  been  employed  as  laborers  to  repair  th 
dikes  were  seized  and  sent  to  Halifax  as  prisoners.  More  of  these  people 
were  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  province,  and  all  were  sent  to 
Boston.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  would  not  allow  them  to  land, 
but  ordered  that  they  be  taken  back  to  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  kept 
some  time  in  Halifax  as  prisoners.  Some  of  them  afterwards  went  to  the 
West  Indies;  others  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  received  grants  of 
land  in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  descendants  of  the  old  Acadians  now  live  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  and  are  as  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  as 
their  neighbors  of  other  races. 

PictOU.  — 222.  The  first  Knglish  settlors  in  Pictou  con- 
sisted of  a  few  fjiniilies,  who  in  1707  cjune  from  Diiladel- 
j>hia  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  *'  Hope."  They  endured 
great  hardships,  getting  ninch  of  their  food  for  a  year 
or  two  by  hunting  and  fishing.  To  obtain  seed  for  the 
spring-planting  some  of  the  men  travelled  on  foot  through 
an  unbroken  forest  to  Trnro,  nearly  fifty  miles,  carrying 
home  on  their  backs  their  bags  of  potatoes. 

Six  vears  later,  thirty  families  came  to  Pictou  from  Scotland  in  tho 
ship  "  Hector."  These  suffered  even  more  than  those  who  preceded 
them.  Thev  had  time  onlv  to  build  rude  huts  before  winter  sot  in.  To 
prevent  their  families  from  starving,  the  men  went  to  Truro,  where  they 
hired  as  laborers,  and  dragged  home  on  hand-sleds  the  Hour  and  [)otatoes 
given  them  in  paj-ment  for  their  work. 

New  Territory  Annexed  to  Nova        223.   The  terri- 
Scotia.     1763,  A.  D.  tory  now  known  as 

New  Brunswick  formed  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Nova. 
Scotia,  as  the  County  of  Sunbury.  The  islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  St.  John's  (Prince  Edward  Island)  were  also 
annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  St.  John's  Island  was  divided 
into  lots  or  townships,  v;hich  were  given  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  others  having  claims  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  condition  of  paying  a  small  yearly  tax  called 
quit  rent  and  placing  on  their  lands  at  least  one  colonist 
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for  every  two  hundred  acres.  In  17")  the  Island  was 
formed  into  a  separate  province,  although  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  included  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  and 
there  were  hut  five  resident  i^roprietors. 

The  Province  of  Quebec.  —  224.  Canada,  or  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quehec,  as  it  was  callci],  was  for  some  time  after 
the  concpiest  ruled  by  military  officers.  In  17G3  the 
power  of  making  and  cnforciny;  laws  was  vested  in  a  Oov- 
ernor  and  Council.  The  local  authorities,  however,  had 
no  right  to  impose  duties  on  imported  goods,  or  to  make 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  this  power  being  reserved 
to  the  IJritisii  Pailiamont.  In  order  to  induce  English 
people  to  settle  in  the  ju'ovincc  promises  were  made,  tliat, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  a  representative  Assembly  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  British  colonies.  General  Murray 
was  the  first  Governor. 

Fontiac.  —  225.  The  Indians  of  the  West,  rci^anling  the  English  as 
uitnidors,  devi>C(l  a  crafty  plot  to  drive  thi-m  from  the  country.  This 
orij^inated  with  a  cl'.ief  nauR-d  I'ontiac,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  nu)st 
noted  Indians  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  (fiinatia.  Pontiae  sent  his  nies- 
sen;^ers  throuj^h  all  the  tril»es  (»f  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  country  around 
the  preat  lakes  to  arrange  for  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Kni;lisli 
settlements  in  the  West.  Thus,  hy  cunning  stratagem  or  by  open  assaidt, 
the  savages  seized  nine  forts  and  cruelly  put  their  garrisons  to  death. 
At  Mackinaw,  on  Lake  Michigan,  they  invited  the  oHicers  to  witness  a 
game  of  La  Crosse.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  left  oi)en,  and,  when  all 
were  excited  over  the  game,  the  Indians  rushed  in,  killed  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  made  prisoners  of  the  rest.  At  Detroit  the  stratagem  wa  ^  loss 
successful.  The  wily  Pontiae,  accompanied  by  sixty  warriors,  each  \v;iU 
a  short  gim  concealed  under  his  blanket,  sought  admission  to  the  fort  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  Hut  the  English  had  received  timely  warning, 
and  to  Pontiac's  surprise  ho  was  met  by  armed  soldiers  ready  for  battle. 
This  Indian  war  lasted  several  nK»nths,  when,  through  the  good  manage- 
ineni  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  savages  were  pacilied. 

English  and  French  Laws.  —226.   The  English  laws 
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introduced  into  Canada  in  1763  were  very  different  from 
those  which  were  previously  in  force  in  the  country.  The 
people  did  not  like  the  chsuige.  In  the  French  courts  the 
judge  alone  decided  the  cause;  trial  by  jury,  in  which 
the  agreement  of  all  the  jurymen  was  required  before  a 
verdict  could  be  given,  seemed  to  them  a  contest  to  try 
'the  jiu'y men's  power  of  endurance,  rather  than  a  means 
to  decide  the  merits  of  the  cause.  The  French  laws  re- 
lating to  the  ownership  and  transfer  of  lands  were  very 
unlike  those  of  England.  Under  the  French  system,  in- 
troduced when  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates 
was  formed,  the  country  was  divided  into  large  estates 
called  seujniorieSy  the  titles  to  which  were  held  by  nobles 
called  sei(/nio7's.  These  estates  were  divided  into  lots  or 
farms,  and  the  peasants  who  occupied  the  lands  paid  an 
annual  rent  to  the  seignior.  Also,  when  the  peasant 
sold  his  right  to  the  land,  one-twelfth  of  the  purchase- 
money  was  paid  to  the  seignior.  The  habitaiis,  or  com- 
mon people,  were  uneducated  and  unacquainted  with 
business,  and  they  preferred  a  state  of  dependence.  Un- 
der this  system  a  creditor  could  not  take  a  man's  land 
for  debt,  as  the  holder  of  the  land  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  seignior;  but  it  tended  to  prevent  improve- 
ments, for  the  more  valuable  the  land  became  the  greatei 
tax  was  imposed  on  it. 

Another  peculijtril y  in  the  French  system  was  the  ahsenoc  of  registration 
of  deeds  and  morl^ji^-es.  The  peasants  were  nnich  o]»posed  to  registration, 
thinking  it  involved  needless  expense.  Moreover,  as  they  couhl  not  read 
they  were  suspieioiis  of  written  reeords,  through  fear  of  fraud.  Their 
system,  however,  often  U'd  to  had  resuUs,  and  the  Knglish  settlers  dis- 
liked it  very  nuuh.  One  e<udd  mortgage  his  hind  secretly  to  different 
persons  for  more  than  its  value,  and  then  sell  it  to  another  who  knew 
nothing  of  these  incumbrances  until  the  mortgagee  presented  his  cl^jni. 

The  Quebec  Act     1774,  A.  D.  —  227.   Sir  Guy  Carle- 
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ton  succeeded  General  Murray  as  Governor  of  Canada. 
He  found  matters  in  a  very  disturbed  condition,  arising 
from  the  conflict  between  the  old  French  laws  and  the 
English  laws  whicli  had  been  proclaimed  in  17G3.  The 
French  people  did  not  understand  the  new  laws,  and  they 
disliked  them  so  much  that  it  was  difficult  to  enforce 
them.  Accordingly  Carloton  recommended  the  British 
Government  to  restore  the  old  laws  as  far  as  possible. 
So,  after  some  delay,  the  House  of  Commons  in  1774 
passed  the  "Quebec  Act,"  by  which  the  "Custom  of 
Paris,"  as  the  French  laws  were  called,  became  the  law  of 
Canada.  By  the  same  Act  the  bounds  of  the  province 
were  extended  to  include  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  English 
settlers  in  Canada  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  Quebec 
Act,  and  there  was  strong  feeling  against  it  throughout 
the  other  colonies. 
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British  Colonies  in  North        228.   Great  Britain  had 
America.  now  an   unbroken   line  of 

colonies  along  the  Atlantic  from  Newfoundland  to  Geor- 
gia, and  her  people  were  rapidly  occupying  the  interior  o< 
the  continent.  There  were  in  all  seventeen  colonies,  as 
follows,  each  having  its  own  local  government  :  Nova 
Scotia,  St.  John's  Island,  Newfoundland,  Quebec,  New 
Hampshire,,.  Mnssachusctts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
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land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  anu 
Georgia. 

Discord.  — 229.  King  George  III.  had  scarcely  ceased 
exulting  in  his  splendid  victories  over  tlie  French  and  in 
the  glory  won  for  his  crown  i)y  the  acquisition  of  new  ter- 
ritory, wlien  a  quarrel  arose  bjtween  his  government  and 
his  North  American  colonies,  which  led  to  a  disastrous 
war  and  the  erection  of  the  last  named  thirteen  col- 
onies into  an  independent  republic. 

Orievances.  —  230.  Unwise  statesmen  ruled  Great 
Britain  at  this  time,  —  men  who  denied  the  colonists 
the  privileges  and  liberties  of  British  subjects.  We 
cannot  speak  of  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  col- 
onies complained.  The  colonial  merchants  were  not 
allowed  to  import  tea,  sugar,  spices,  and  many  other 
articles  directly  from  the  country  which  produced  them, 
but  were  compelled  to  obtain  them  from  Great  Britain. 
This  not  only  caused  delay,  but  greatly  increased  the  cost 
of  the  goods.  It  also  led  to  smuggling,  and  this  again  to 
seizure  of  goods  and  vessels  by  government  officers.  Then 
the  owners  of  smuggled  goods  often  resisted  the  officers, 
und  unseemly  riots  occurred.  Again,  in  order  to  protect 
the  manufacturers  in  England,  tlie  colonists  were  not 
allowed  to  make  certain  articles,  but  were  compelled  to 
import  them  from  Great  Britain. 

231.  But  what  most  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
colonists  and  drove  them  to  rebellion  was  a  tax  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  At 
first,  in  1765,  the  ''Stamp  Act"  was  passed,  which  made 
it  necessary  that  all  legal  papers,  such  as  deeds,  wills,  and 
notes  of  hand,  should  bo  written  £>u  paper  bearing:  a  gov- 
r^nment  stamp.    This  paper  was  sold  b»yv       '/:  luted 

for  the  purpose,  and  the  money  was  paid  over  to  the 
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Britisn  Government.  In  one  way  it  did  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable that  the  colonists  should  help  to  make  up  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain.  The  nation  was  loaded  with 
debt,  incurred  in  the  long  and  expensive  wars  with 
France,  carried  on  in  lai'ge  measure  for  the  defence  of 
the  colonics.  Indeed,  the  colonies  did  not  so  much  object 
to  the  tax,  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment in  which  they  were  not  represented.  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  British  freedom.  And  so  there 
were  mnrmurings  throughout  all  the  country  ;  while  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  the  indignation 
of  the  people  was  manifested  in  various  ways.  Muffled 
bells  were  rung,  flags  were  hung  at  half-mast,  and  the 
officers  appointed  to  sell  the  stamps  were  treated  so 
roughly  that  they  were  compelled  in  many  cases  to  re- 
sign their  office. 

The  Boston  Tea-Party.  —  232.  The  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  caused  a  brief  lull.  Then  the  hateful  tax 
was  imposed  again  in  the  form  of  a  duty  on  tea,  and  the 
storm  burst  forth  with  increased  fury.  The  colonists 
banded  together  and  pledged  themselves  to  use  no  tea 
or  other  articles  which  paid  a  royal  duty.  In  Boston  a 
number  of  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  went  on  board  ships 
laden  with  tea  and  threw  the  cargoes  into  the  harbor. 

233.  A  congress  of  delegates  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
at  which  the  grievances  were  discussed,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  British  Government  was  drawn  up  and  signed. 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  invited  to  join  the  other 
polonies  in  their  eftbrts  to  a^  oid  the  tax  ;  but  they  would 
not  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel. 

The  War  Begins.  1776,  A.  D.  —  234.  Meanwhile  the 
Pariiocj  ..*..icat  Britain  insisted  on  its  right  to  tax 

tho  colonies;  the  colonies  as  firmly  oj^posed  this  claim. 
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British  soldiers  were  sent  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws, 
.and  the  colonists,  seeing  that  force  was  about  to  be  used, 
prepared  for  war.  They  collected  arms  and  ammnnition, 
which  they  stored  at  Concord,  near  Boston.  General 
Gage,  who  commanded  the  British  troops,  sent  a  body  of 
men  one  night  to  seize  these  military  stores.  Their  pur- 
pose was  soon  known,  and  messengers  were  sent  from 
Boston  to  the  neighboring  towns,  signal  lights  were  hung 
on  church  steeples,  and  bells  were  rung  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  soldiers  returned  to  Boston  they  were  at- 
tacked all  along  the  way,  many  of  them  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoners. 
Thus  began  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  lasted  six 
years. 

Declaration  of  Independence.        235.  At  first  the  col- 
1776,  A.  D.  onics  did  not  think  of 

separating  from  Great  Britain ;  their  object  was  to  free 
themselves  from  the  payment  of  what  they  considered  an 
unjust  tax.  But  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  a  congress 
of  delegates  met  at  Philadelphia  and  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  thirteen  colonies,  giving  the  coimtry  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Invasion  of  Canada.  1775,  A.  D.  —  236.  As  Canada 
refused  to  join  in  the  rebellion,  the  insurgents  sent  two 
armies  to  invade  the  country,  supposing  that  the  French 
colonists  would  unite  with  them  against  the  British.  One 
army,  under  General  Montgomery,  proceeded  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  against  Montreal ;  the  other,  imder  Ar- 
nold, went  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec,  and  thence 
through  the  pathless  forests  to  Quebec.  Arnold's  men 
had  a  toilsome  march,  and  they  were  nearly  starved 
when  they  reached  Quebec.  In  their  extreme  hunger 
they    ate   dogs,   and  even  gnawed  their  shoes   and   the 
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leather  of  their  knapsacks.  The  people  n^  Quebec  had 
not  thought  it  possible  that  an  enemy  coij1';\  reach  them 
by  that  route,  and  when  Arnold  appeared  at  Point  Levi, 
opposite  the  city,  they  were  quite  unprepared  for  defence. 
Indeed,  if  Arnold  could  have  transported  his  men  across 
the  river  immediately,  he  would  probably  have  made  an 
easy  conquest.  Montgomery,  having  taken  Montreal,  ad- 
vanced to  Arnold's  assistance  against  Quebec.  He  was 
killed  early  in  the  siege.  Arnold  remained  near  Quebec 
all  winter ;  but  in  the  following  summer  he  was  driven 
out  of  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Cham  plain. 

Nova  Scotia  During  the  War. —  237.  The  Assembly  at 
Halifax  gave  no  answer  to  the  letter  sent  by  the  Congress 
of  Philadelphia,  and  fur  the  most  part  the  peoi)le  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  Some 
officers  under  the  Government  were  removed  from  office 
for  saying  that  the  duty  on  tea  was  unjust.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued,  forbidding  the  people  to  hold  public 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  affiiirs  conn^ictod  with 
the  government  of  the  country. 
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238.  Duriiii?  the  war  the  coast  aettlcnicnts  were  kept  in  constant 
ahirni  by  privuteers  fitted  out  in  New  England.  Yarmouth,  Annapolis, 
Cornwallls,  Lunenburjjf,  and  other  phices  were  plundered.  At  Annapolis 
tlie  invaders  seized  the  block-house,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  then  carried 
off  whatever  they  found  of  value  in  the  houses  and  shops.  Strong  feel- 
ing  ni  favor  of  the  revolt  showed  itself  in  some  places  This  will  not 
seem  surprising,  if  we  remember  that  many  of  the  people  occupying  lands 
vacated  by  the  Acadians  had  recently  come  from  New  Kngland,  where 
their  friends  still  lived.  In  Cinnbcilaud  a  band  of  rebels  attacked  the 
fort,  but  they  were  soon  dispirsirl,  two  or  three  of  their  number  being 
killed  in  the  affray.  It  is  stated  that  in  Londontkrry,  Onslow^  and  Truro 
only  live  persons  could  be  found  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  rei)resentatives  of  these  townships  were,  on  this  accoinit,  not  allowed 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  close  of  the  war  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  giving  full  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  guilty 
of  treason. 
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Independence  of  the  United  States      239.  King  George 
recognized  by  Great  Britain.         III.  was  character- 
1783,  A.  D.  ized  by  great  firm- 

ness of  purpose.  His  heart  was  so  resolutely  set  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  revolted  colonies,  that  for  a  long  time  he 
indignantly  rejected  all  advice  in  favor  of  recognizing  their 
independence.  But  public  sentiment  in  England  was  far 
from  unanimous  in  supporting  the  war.  Leading  statesmen 
pronounced  it  unjust,  and  especially  condemned  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  conducted.  Finally  the  King  had  to 
yield.  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  British  commander  from  whom 
mucli  was  expected,  surrendered  to  Washington  at  York- 
town,  and  tlic  British  House  of  Commons  decided  to  end 
the  war  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  col- 
onies. It  has  been  estimated  that  Great  Britain  expended 
1500,000,000  and  lost  fifty  thousand  lives  in  this  war. 

240.  The  revolted  colonies  assumed  the  name  of  the 
"  United  States  of  America."  In  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence  they  received  important  assistance  from  France. 
They  owed  their  success  largely  to  the  skill  and  high 
character  of  George  Wabhington,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  their  forces,  and  who  afterwards  became  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic. 
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CHAPTER   XTX. 

THE    UNITED    EMriRE    LOYALISTS. 

241.  Many  persons  in  the  United  States  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  rebellion.  On  jiccount  of  tlieir  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  tlie  liritisii  Empire  they  got  the  name 
of  United  Emjrire  Loyaimts.  In  the  United  States  they  were 
called  lories^  while  those  wlio  took  np  arms  against  Great 
Britain  were  known  as  2'Hif''t'iots.  Many  of  the  Loyalists 
came  to  Halifax  when  the  war  began ;  others  remained 
and  fought  in  the  King's  army.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Loyalists  in  the  country  were  treated  very  ungener- 
ously and  harshly.  They  wore  denounced  as  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  were  deprived  of  their  property. 
Indeed,  so  bitter  was  public  feeling  against  them,  that  in 
many  instances  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  they  were  compelled  to  remove  to  British 
territory. 

242.  Great  Britain  dealt  generously  with  the  Loyalists. 
The  House  of  Commons  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
their  relief,  and  provided  them  with  food,  farming  tools, 
and  seed.  They  also  received  free  grants  of  land  in  the 
provinces  in  which  they  settled.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  twenty  thousand  of  these  people  came  to  Nova 
Scotifi,  and  about  ten  thousand  to  Canada. 

Shelburne.  —  243.  A  largo  number  of  Loyalists  came 
to  Port  Razoir,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 
This  was  quite  a  small  place  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Loyalists;  but  it  now  surpassed  Halifax  in  population, 
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becoming  a  city  of  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  1 783  Governor  Parr  visited  the  town  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Shelburne,  which  it  still  bears. 

New  Brunswick.  1784,  A.  D.  —  244.  Many  of  the 
Loyalists  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River. 
The  first  party  came  from  New  York,  arriving  in  St. 
John  Harbor  on  the  18th  of  May,  1783;  others  joined 
them  later  in  the  season.  In  honor  of  Governor  Parr 
they  named  the  place  Parr-town.  Very  soon,  however, 
they  became  dissatisfied  with  their  condition.  They  com- 
plained to  Governor  Parr  that  their  lands  were  not  sur- 
veyed ;  he,  in  turn,  blamed  them  for  their  unwillingness 
to  assist  the  surveyors.  They  claimed  the  privilege  of 
spuding  a  member  to  the  Assembly  at  Halifax  ;  but  the 
Governor  replied  that  his  instructions  disallowed  any  in- 
crease of  members  in  that  body.  Then  the  )joyalists 
petitioned  the  British  Government  to  make  their  country 
a  separate  province.  Their  general  intelligence  and  high 
social  standing  gave  them  such  influence  with  the  authori- 
ties that  they  easily  gained  their  object.  Accordingly,  in 
1784,  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  set  off  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  placed  under  a  separate  government. 
Colonel  Thomas  Carleton  was  appointed  governor,  and 
provision  was  made  for  a  legislature  similar  to  that  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  name  of  Parr-town  was  changed  to 
St.  Johiif  and  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  were 
held  in  that  city.  In  1788  Fredericton,  formerly  called 
St.  Ann's,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  province. 

Canada.  —  245.  That  part  of  Canada  west  of  thi 
Ottawa  River,  now  forming  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
had  remained  unsettled  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
except  at  a  few  isolated  points  where  trading-posts  had 
l>cen  esttibiiahcd  and  forts  erected.     It  was  thought  best 
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that  the  English-speaking  people  should  not  settle  amon< 
the  French.  Accordingly  lands  were  given  to  the  Loyal- 
ists along  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

The  Constitution  il  Act.  1791,  A.  D  —  246.  The  Eng- 
lisli  people  of  (.'jUKida  had  never  been  satisfied  with  tlie 
French  lawi<,  and  now,  strengthened  by  the  Loyalists, 
tliey  began  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  Quebec  Act. 
Tiie  French,  on  the  otlier  hand,  were  clamorous  for  the 
retention  of  their  ancient  laws.  Finally^  as  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  British  Parliament  passed 
the  "  Constitutional  Act,"  by  which  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec was  divided  into  two  provinces,  —  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada^  separated  for  the  most  part  by  the  Ottawa 
River.  Each  province  had  its  own  governor  and  legisla- 
ture, including  an  Assembly  and  a  Council. 

247.  Lord  Dorchester  was  continued  as  Governor-General  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  LoAver  Canada;  Colonel  Siincoe  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  UpiHjr  Canada.  The  population  of  Ix)wer  Canada 
was  at  this  time  about  150,000;  that  of  Upper  Canada,  20,000. 

248.  Tlie  Act  of  1791  provided  for  the  support  of  a 
Protestant  clergy  in  each  province  by  setting  apart  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  ungrantcd  lands  for  this  purpose.  These 
lands,  known  as  the  "  Clergy  Reserves,"  afterwards  became 
the  subject  of  much  agitation. 
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249.  Having  no  foreign  enemies  to  fight  and  no  exter- 
nal dangers  to  guard  against,  the  people  of  the  provinces 
were  able  to  give  the  more  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  their  country.  Many  of  the  Loyalists 
who  had  settled  in  the  various  provinces  were  men  of 
excellent  education,  whose  intelligence  and  refinement 
exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  on  public  affairs  and 
social  life.  The  people  began  to  take  more  interest  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  many  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly  would  have  graced  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  much  older  countries.  A  natural  result  of 
this  increased  intelligence  and  interest  in  political  matters 
was  frequent  disturbance  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
—  a  struggle  of  the  new  with  the  old,  —  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  claiming  their  rights  against  governors 
and  councils. 

Govsmment.  —  250.  The  form  of  govenmient  was 
much  the  same  in  all  the  provinces,  being  modelled  after 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Governor  represented  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  Parliauient  -comprised  two  Houses, 
the  Council  and  the  Assembl/.  The  Council  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  that  is,  by  the  Governor  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Sovereign.  Its  members  were  usually  selec- 
ted from  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  class,  and  held 
office  for  life.  The  Bishop  of  the  Church  cf  England  and 
the  Chief-Justice  were  ex  officio  members  of  .-he  Council. 
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251.  In  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  the 
Assembly  was  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In 
Nova  Scotia  at  first  it  was  elected  for  no  definite  period, 
but  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  tlic  Governor.  The 
House  elected  in  1770  was  not  dissolved  until  1785,  and 
is  known  as  the  Long  Pnrli(une)it  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  17t)2 
an  Act  was  passed  requiring  that  a  new  House  should  bo 
elected  every  seven  years.  At  this  time  Uouian  Catholics 
were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia, 
or  to  vote  at  elections.  Indeed,  previous  to  1783,  they 
"sould  not  own  lands  or  legally  celebrate  public  worship 
in  the  province. 

252.  The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had 
also  an  Executive  Council,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise 
the  Governor  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
Its  members  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  held  office 
for  life.  Many  of  them  were  also  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had 
each  but  one  Council,  which  performed  both  legislative 
and  executive  duties.  Neither  the  people  nor  their  repre- 
sentatives had  any  direct  influence  over  the  men  who  ad- 
ministered the  government,  having  neither  voice  in  theit 
appointment  nor  power  to  remove  them  from  office.  We 
shall  see  that  this  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
grievance,  and  led  to  an  agitation  which  resulted  in  what 
[^  \i\\oyf\\  a^  resjyonsihle  government. 

253.  In  the  early  times  the  Governor  and  Council  ap- 
propriated the  public  money  prett}^  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  gave  very  little  account  of  the  expenditure.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  not  satisfied  with  this, 
but  claimed,  that,  as  the  public  money  belonged  to  the 
people,  its  appropriation  should  vest  in  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives.    We  shall  see  that  after  much  agitation  this 
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principle  was  conceded,  and  now  all  bills  relating  to  money 
matters  must  originate  in  the  lower  House. 

Legislative  Costoins.  —  254.  When  the  Assembly  first  meets  after 
an  election,  it  chv>oses  one  of  \t»  members  to  preside  and  maintain  order. 
This  officer  is  called  the  Speaker.  A  record  of  all  the  business  trans- 
acted is  carefully  written  in  books  kept  for  this  purpose,  called  the  Jour- 
nals. When  a  measure  is  first  brought  before  the  House,  it  is  culled  a 
Bill;  after  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  and  received  the  assent 
of  the  Governor,  it  is  called  an  Act.  When  the  House  stops  its  proceed- 
ings to  resume  where  it  left  off  at  another  specified  time,  it  is  said  to  be 
adjourned.  All  the  different  meetings  of  a  House  which  are  ended  by 
adjournments  constitute  a  semon.  When  the  members  are  dismissed  by 
the  Governor,  without  any  time  being  named  for  them  to  meet  again, 
and  they  would  require  to  be  sununoned  by  special  proclamation,  the 
House  is  said  to  ho  ])roroffued.  The  session  is  then  ended,  and  all  unfin- 
ished business  counts  for  nothing.  When  the  House  is  dismissed,  not  to 
be  called  together  until  after  a  new  election,  it  is  said  to  be  disn)lved. 

King's  College.  —  255.  The  founding  of  King's  College 
was  an  important  event  in  the  early  history  of  Nova 
Scotia.  For  many  years  there  was  no  college  or  academy 
in  the  province.  The  Assembly,  fearing  that  young  men 
would  become  alienated  from  their  own  country  b^  going 
abroad  for  higher  education,  resolved  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy at  Windsor.  The  institution  was  opened  in  1 789, 
rfhd  a  few  years  after  it  received  a  royal  charter  as  King's 
College.  According  to  the  early  by-laws  all  students  were 
required  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  all  graduates  to  sign  the  articles  of  that  church. 

Impeachment  of  Judges.  —  256.  Considerable  agitation  was  caused 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  action  of  two  lawyers,  who  made  serious  charges 
against  the  Judges  Ueschamps  and  Brenton,  the  former  of  whom  was  a 
member  of  the  Council.  The  Assembl}-  passed  resolutions  condemning 
the  Judges  and  calling  on  the  Governor  to  remove  them  from  office.  Gov- 
ernor Parr  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  in  which  action  he  was 
sustained  by  the  British  Government. 

Royal  Visitors.  —  257.  Two  princes,  sons  of  George 
III.,  visited  Quebec  and  Halifax.    Prince  William  Henry, 
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Duke  of  Clarence,  who  held  the  position  of  captain  in  his 
Majesty's  navy,  came  first.  He  aftcrwaids  ascended  the 
throne  as  King  William  IV.  Prince  Edward,  Dnke  of 
Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  Quebec  in 
1791,  where,  for  over  two  years,  he  held  command  of 
his  Majesty's  troops.  In  1794  he  was  removed  to  ITM- 
ifax,  and  here  also  for  over  two  years  he  filled  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  British 
America. 

258.  Prince  Edwanl's  favorite  residence  was  the  Prince's  Lcxljje,  a 
beautiful  place  heion^i^iujL;  to  Governor  Wcntworlli,  on  the  west  side  of 
Bedford  liasin,  about  six  miles  from  llnbfax.  In  maintaining;  discipline 
the  Prince  was  strict  even  to  severity.  Tlie  rub^s  which  he  enforced  did 
nun  h  to  break  up  the  drinking  and  ^andilinj;  habits  whicli  j>revaihd  in 
the  garrison  at  the  time  of  his  .arrival.  When  olF  duty  the  Prince  was 
most  affable  and  courteous.  lie  b<'came  a  great  favorite  with  all  classes 
of  the  community.  As  he  was  one  day  ritling  through  the  town  his  horse 
stumbled  and  fell.  The  Prince  was  seriously  injured  by  the  fall,  and  he 
shortly  afterwards  went  to  England  for  medical  treatment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  Halifax  ;  owing  to  failing  health,  however, 
he  remained  but  a  short  time. 

The  Maroons. — 269.  In  the  year  1796  about  five  hundred  negroes 
were  brought  to  Halifax  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies. 
Thev  were  <-alled  .l/"r«wm<.  For  manv  vears  thev  had  been  cnusing  so 
much  trouble  that  it  was  thought  l>est  to  remove  them  from  the  island. 
Making  their  home  in  the  glens  and  caves  of  the  nu>untains,  they  often 
came  out  to  n)b  the  settlements;  then,  when  pursued,  they  fled  to  their 
mountain  fastnesses.  Everv  effort  to  dislodge  then)  was  in  \ain.  Finally 
the  English  resolved  to  hunt  them  with  dogs,  and  imported  a  savage  breed 
fur  the  purpose  When  the  negroes  heard  of  the  dogs,  they  were  lili«n 
with  alarm,  and  gave  themselves  up  .is  prisoners.  When  brought  to 
Halifax,  they  were  at  lirst  lodged  in  tents  near  the  city,  and  were  om- 
nloved  bv  Prince  Edward  to  work  on  the  fortifications  of  Citavlel  Hill. 
They  were  afterwards  removed  to  Preston,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  where  they  were  for  some  time  supported  by  the  Government  of 
Jamaica.  This  aid  being  withdrawn,  they  were  told  that  they  must  earn 
their  own  living.  They  now  suffered  much  from  hunger,  as  well  as  from 
the  severe  cold  of  winter,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  Finally, 
four  years  after  their  arrival,  tbey  were  removed  to  Sierra  I>eone,  ijj 
Airicft. 
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Governor  Wentworth.  —  260.  On  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Parr,  in  1791,  Sir  John  Wentworth  became 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  office  he  held  for 
sixteen  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unbending  integrity, 
but  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  politicians,  who 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the  people  existed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  governed.  He  was  careful  to  up- 
hold the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Council,  appointing  to 
this  body  those  who  stood  higliest  in  wealth,  social  rank, 
and  regard  for  his  Majesty's  representative,  without  look- 
ing very  much  to  their  knowledge  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  province. 

261.  During  Wentworth's  rule  the  interests  of  country 
and  city  were  frequently  brought  into  conflict.  The 
Assembly  desired  to  appropriate  the  j)ublic  money  on 
roads  and  bridges,  so  as  to  open  up  the  country  for 
settlement.  The  members  of  tliu  Council,  being  iude- 
pendent  of  the  people  and  residing  in  Halifax,  took  a 
different  view  of  matters.  The}'  cut  down  the  amojuits 
voted  by  the  AsscmMy,  preferring  to  spend  the  money  on 
pul)lic  buildings  and  in  large  salaries.  When  tlie  amended 
money  bills  were  sent  V)ack  by  the  Council,  the  Assembly 
ordered  them  "to  be  thrown  under  the  table."  In  these 
disputes  Governor  Wentworth  supported  the  Council. 
William  Cottnam  Tonge  was  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  by  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Cover- 
eruor  made  himself  the  object  of  his  Excellency's  resent- 
ment. Tonge  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  ;  but  Sir 
John  using  a  prerogative  seldom  exercised,  refused  to  ac- 
cept him,  and  the  House  reluctantly  met  the  difficulty  by 
electing  another  Speaker. 
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262.    Althoii}]fb  Sir  John  Wentworth  did  not  always  act  wisely,  his 
govcrnmcuf  '>«  tlm  whole  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  (lie  province. 
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and  was  acceptable  to  the  people.  On  retiring  from  ofllce  he  was  allowed 
a  pension  of  .£1,000  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  paid  in  equal  shares  by 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Xova  Scotia.  He  died  at  Halifax 
in  1820,  at  the  advanced  .ij^o  of  eii^hty-four  years.  During  his  term  of 
ollice  was  built  tlie  handsome  stone  edifice  in  Halifax  kr.own  as  "  Gov- 
ernment House,"  still  used  as  the  official  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Xova  Scotia.  In  its  architectural  design  the  building  is  a 
close  copy  of  Lansdowne  House,  in  London. 
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263.  Sir  Goor<jjo  Prevost  succeeded  Governor  Wcn^- 
wortli ;  but  in  1811  he  was  appointed  Governor-(Tenoral, 
and  Sir  Joini  Slierbrooke  became  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Shortly  before  Sir  George  left  Halifax  he  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Province  lUiilding,  in  which  the  Legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia  has  met  for  the  last  sixty  years,  closing 
the  ceremony  with  the  words  :  *'  May  tlio  building  that 
shall  arise  from  this  foundation  perpetuate  the  loyalty 
and  liberality  of  the  province."  The  building  is  of  free- 
stone obtained  from  Wallace,  in  Cumberland  Comity  ;  it 
was  finished  in  1819,  costing  about  8200,000. 

New  Brunswick.  — 264.  Meanwhile  the  new  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  had  been  steadily  growing  in  wealth 
and  population.  Her  leading  industries,  lumbering  and 
ship-building,  rapidly  developed,  and  both  St.  John  and 
Miramichi  became  important  centres  of  trade.  In  politi- 
cal matters,  however,  her  condition  much  resembled  that 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Disputes  between  tlie  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  l)egan  early,  originating  in  the  rejection  by  the 
Council  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  payment  to  members  of 
the  Assembly  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  i)cr  day  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  Asseml)ly  then  placed  the  amount 
with  the  appi'opriations  for  roads  and  bridges,  and  other 
public  services.  The  Council  rejected  the  whole  bill,  and 
for  three  years  no  moneys  wde  voted. 

Thomas  Oarletou  hold  tho  oiBco  of  governor  durini 
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twenty  years.  On  his  retirement  the  government  was  ad- 
ministered for  several  years  by  members  of  the  Council. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  1799,  A.  D.  —  265.  In  1799, 
in  honor  of  Edward  Duke  of  Kent,  St.  John's  Island  was 
called  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  this  date  the  province 
had  made  little  progress.  The  proprietors,  to  whom  the 
island  had  been  granted,  failed  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  their  lands,  so  that  many 
townships  were  yet  without  inhabitants.  The  total  popu- 
lation was  about  4,500. 

Lower  Canada.  —  266,  Matters  connected  with  the 
government  did  not  proceed  very  smoothly  in  the  French 
Province  of  Lower  Canada.  Jealousy  of  race  was  added 
to  other  difficulties.  The  sitting  of  judges  in  the  Legis- 
lature was  a  subject  of  nuich  angry  dispute.  Bills  passed 
by  tli£  Assembly  wet*c  often  rejected  by  the  Council ;  the 
Governor-General  arbitrarily  broke  up  the  discussion  of 
public  grievances  by  dissolving  the  House ;  and  general 
lack  of  harmony  prevailed. 

Upper  Canada.  —  267.  The  Legislature  of  Upper  C-an- 
ada  met  first  at  Newark,  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River.  Governor  Simcoe  afterwards  selected  ^ork 
(Toronto) — a  place  at  that  time  with  scarcely  a  houM  or 
an  inhabitant — ^^as  tlie  capital  of  the  province. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


"TFIR   war   of   1812." 


268.  Disputes  between  (Councils  and  Assemblies  weir 
iiow  for  a  time  silenced  by  the  tuninlt  of  war.  The  old 
^  feeling  of  enmity  towards  Great  Britain  had  not  died  ont 
in  the  United  States,  bnt  only  awaited  an  occasion  to  call 
it  into  new  life.  Circumstances  favorable  for  its  develop- 
ment soon  arose,  and  there  came  the  "War  of  1812." 
Although  Canada  had  done  nothing  to  bring  about  the 
war,  she  had  to  bear  its  chief  burdens  and  calamities. 
The  conflict  was  mainly  on  Canadian  soil,  and  for  a 
period  of  nearly  three  years,  while  it  lasted,  the  i)eople 
ot  Canada,  abiiost  unaided,  were  recpiired  to  repel  tho 
invaders  from  their  homes.  Right  nobly  did  United 
Empire  Loyalists  and  French  Canadians  show  their  pa- 
triotism and  their  valor.  The  Indians,  too,  throwing 
themselves  into  the  struggle,  but  with  less  l)arbarity 
than  had  been  their  wont,  by  their  fidelity  and  cour- 
age, proved  themselves  worthy  of  a  home  a  Canadian 
soil. 

Causes  of  the  War.  —  269.  Great  Ih-itain  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  a  very  arduous  war  with  France.  Napo- 
leon, the  ambitious  Emperor  of  France,  had  conquered 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Euro[)e.  Great  Britain  alono 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  com[)lote  triumph, 
and  he  saw  no  means  of  humbling  this  powerful  foe. 
Sometimes  he  thought  of  crossing  the  channel  and  invad- 
ing her  island  home  ;  but  this  seemed  too  perilous  an  en- 
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terprisc.  Great  Britain  was  tlicn,  as  she  is  now,  a  great 
manufacturing  country,  and  slie  carried  on  a  most  exten- 
sive trade  with  Europe  and  America.  Xapoloon  thought 
to  weaken  her  power  by  stopping  her  trade.  So  he  issued 
a  ptochxmation  declaring  Great  Britain  to  be  under  block- 
ade ;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  shut  out  from  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Any  niLMrliant-ships 
found  goinj^  to  her  j)orts  or  coming  from  them  were  liable 
to  seizure.  LGreat  Britain  retaliated  by  issuing  a  similar 
order,  forbidding  the  nations  to  trade  with  France.  Tlicse 
blockades  caused  great  damage  to  commerce.  Many  mer- 
chant vessels  from  the  United  States  in  trying  to  run  the 
blockade  were  seized,  some  by  English  cruisers  and  some 
by  French.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  com- 
plained loudly,  more  especially  when  the  British  were  the 
offenders. 

The  United  States  Government  urged  another  griev- 
ance. Sailors  were  in  the  habit  of  deserting  in  lai-ge 
numbers  from  the  royal  navy,  and  seeking  employment 
on  board  merchant-ships  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  claimed  the  right  to  search  American  ships  in 
mid-ocean  for  these  runaways.^ 

270.  Many  people  in  the  United  States  did  not  approve 
of  the  war ;  they  thought  that  all  the  difficulties  coidd 
be  settled  peaceably.  The  majority  in  the  New  England 
States  were  of  this  opinion.  President  Madison,  however 
and  the  Democratic  party  generally  were  eager  for  war, 
and  a  circumstance  occurred  which  helped  on  their  wishes. 
It  was  rumored  that  the  people  of  New  England  were  not 
well  affected  towards  the  Govenmient  of  tlic  United  States, 
and  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  sent 
an  agent  to  Boston  to  report  on  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
The  agent,  not  receiving  so  much  for  his  services  as  !»« 
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flemauded,  went  to  Washington  and  revealed  the  nature 
of  his  mission  to  the  President.  No  facts  of  much  im- 
portance were  disclosed,  but  the  publication  of  the  story 
made  a  sensation. 

War  Declared.  June  18,  1812.  —  271.  War  was  He 
clared  by  the  United  States  in  June,  and  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  following  October.  In  some  parts  of  tlie  United 
States  there  was  great  rejoicing ;  but  in  Boston  flags  were 
hung  at  half-mast  in  token  of  dissatisfaction.  Tlie  Legis- 
latures of  both  Upper  and  Lowor  Canada  voted  large  sums 
of  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  took  steps  to  prepare 
the  niiHtia  for  active  service.  The  total  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  in  both  provinces  war  x  this  time  only  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred. 

Events  of  1812.  —  272.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war 
the  Americans  invaded  Canada  at  three  points.  An  army 
under  General  Hull  crossed  over  from  Michigan  into  the 
western  peninsula ;  another,  under  Rensselaer,  crossed 
the  Niagara  River  from  New  York  ;  and  a  tliird,  under 
Dearborn,  came  against  Lower  Canada  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  All  were  failures.  General  Brock,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Indian  chief  Tecumseh 
were  the  principal  Canadian  licroes.  By  sea  the  Ameri- 
cans were  more  successful.  Their  frigates,  the  '*  Consti- 
tution" and  the  "  United  States,"  captured  several  British 
ships. 

Hull's  Defeat.  —273.  General  Hull  entered  Western  Canada  with  an 
army  of  two  thousand  live  hundred  men.  lie  issued  a  boastful  proelama- 
tion,  stating  that  he  had  a  force  which  would  *'  look  down  all  opposition," 
and  offering  freedom  fron\  liritish  tyranny  to  all  who  woidd  accept  his 
protection.  General  Brock  marched  against  him  with  seven  luuulred 
men,  being  joined  on  the  way  by  Tecumseh  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
Indians.  Hull,  hearing  of  his  advance  and  alarmed  by  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Mackinaw  by  a  small  British  force,  retreated  to  Detroit. 
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Brock  pursued  him  and  soon  compelled  liim  to  surrender  the  city,  to- 
gether with  his  entire  army.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Hull 
was  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot  for  cowardice,  but  was  subse- 
quently pardoned  on  account  of  former  services.  General  Brock  returned 
to  York,  leavinij  General  Proctor  in  connnand  at  Detroit. 

Battle  of  Queenston.  — 274.  A.i  American  army  of  about  six  thou- 
sand nuMi,  under  Rensselaer,  was  C/llected  on  the  Niaf;ara  frontier.  The 
( 'anadians  had  at  their  different  forts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  only 
about  one-fourth  of  this  number.    A  strong  detachment  of  the  American 
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arm}'  crossed  over  from  T^ewiston  and  captured  Queenston  Heights.  Gen- 
eral Brock,  who  was  at  Fort  George,  seven  miles  awa}',  heard  the  roaring  of 
cannon,  and  hastened  to  the  scone,  lie  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  just 
as  the  Americans  had  gained  the  Heights.  IJalhing  the  retreating  forces 
and  inspiring  them  with  his  own  eager  enthusiasm,  he  led  them  back  to  the 
conflict.  The  garrison  from  Fort  Chipi)ewa,  and  Tecumseh  with  his  In- 
dians, joined  his  standard.  Queenston  Heights  were  recaptured,  and  nine 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  with  several  of  their  olHcers,  were  taken  prisoners. 
But  the  victory  was  dearly  bought.  In  an  early  engagement  Brock  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  General  Brock  was 
distinguished  for  his  energy,  decision,  and  prudence.  A  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  he  fell. 

*'  The  Army  of  the  North.'*  —  275.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
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called  the  "Army  of  the  North,"  under  General  Dearborn,  threatened  to 
invade  Lower  Canada.  Some  skirmishing  took  place  along  the  frontier; 
but  the  Americans  showed  little  spirit  for  war,  retiring  without  any  gen- 
eral engagement. 

Events  of  1813.  —  276.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
wfir  the  Americans  had  tlic  advantage  in  Upper  Canada. 
They  took  York,  the  capital  of  the  province,  captured  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  forced  Proctor  to  abandon  Detroit, 
and  drove  General  Vincent  from  Fort  (Jeorge,  on  the  Ni- 
agara. On  the  other  hand,  the  British  gained  the  Battle 
of  Stony  Creek,  and  in  the  end  compelled  the  Americans 
to  abandon  Fort  George,  pursuing  them  across  the  river 
and  capturing  several  important  places  on  the  frontier. 
In  the  east  the  Canadians  repelled  two  invading  armies 
sent  to  take  Montreal,  gaining  the  battles  of  Chrysler's 
Farm  and  Chateaugay  with  forces  greatly  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers  to  those  of  the  enemy.  The  capture 
of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  by  the  British  frigate  the  "  Shan- 
non," near  Boston,  was  the  chief  event  on  the  ocean. 

Capture  of  York  and  Fort  George.  —277.  Early  in  the  spring,  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  sailing  from  Sackett's  Harbor  with  fourteen  armed 
vessels  bearing  two  thousand  soldiers  under  General  Dearborn,  appeared 
before  York.  Having  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  cnpKal,  and  having 
burned  the  ])rinci[)al  buildings,  the  American  fleet  pntceeded  to  Niagara. 
General  Vincent,  the  commander  of  (he  Hrltish  forces  in  this  qiuirtor, 
finding  himself  greatly  outntimhered  by  the  enemy  an<l  his  position  un- 
tenable, abandoned  Fort  George,  making  an  orderly  retreat  to  liurlington 
Heights,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  had  now  about  si.xteen 
hundred  men. 

Stony  Creek.  — 278.  Vincent  was  closely  pursued  by  over  three  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  under  Generals  Winder  and  Chandler.  Learning  thnt 
his  pursuers  Averc  resting  in  an  unguarded  manner  at  Stony  Creek,  abojit  six 
miles  distant,  he  sent  Colonel  Harvey  with  seven  hundred  men  to  surprise 
them  by  a  night  attack.  Stealing  softly  upon  them  at  midnight,  the  Brit- 
ish with  fixed  bayonets  sprang  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  in  utter  con  fusion.  Not  wishing  to  cxjxise  tl>e  sniallncss  of  his  force, 
Harvey  withdrew  before  daylight,  taking  wUh  him  four  of  tlie  enemy** 
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gins  and  a  hundred  and  twenty'  prisoner?,  including  both  Generals.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  gallant  Colonel  as  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
Governor  of  New  Ihunsvvick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Sackett's  Harbor.  —  279.  In  tlie  mean  time,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Chaimcey's  licet,  Sir  (Jcorge  I'revost,  tlie  Governor- General, 
attacked  the  Americans  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  an  important  naval  station 
on  Oie  c;>st  of  Lake  Ontario.  Ihit  for  his  timiditj'and  lack  of  dcci'^ion  he 
mij^ht  have  taken  the  phice.  'I'he  Americans  were  about  to  surrender, 
»vh(  n  Prevost  ordered  his  men  to  retire  and  wait  for  artillery,  thus  giv- 
ing the  enemy  time  to  strengthen  their  position. 
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Capture  ci  the  '*  Chesapeake."  —  280.  The  btory  of  the 
CMptiirc  of  ohc  ''  Chosa})e!ikc  "  is  almost  a  household  tale. 
C^aptain  Broke,  of  I  ho  I^riti^h  frigate  "Shannon,"  came  up 
before  Boston  Harbor,  where  the  "  Chesapeake  "  was  lying, 
and  challenged  Captain  Lawrence  to  meet  him  in  the  open 
sea.  The  two  sliips  were  followed  from  the  harbor  by  a 
fleet  of  sail-boats  filled  with  the  citizens  of  Boston,  eager 
to  see  the  battle  and  take  ptirt  in  the  expected  triumph. 
As  the  "  Cliesapeake  "  drew  uear  there  w/is  great  excite- 
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mcnt  among  Broke's  men.     "Don't  cheer,"  said  Broke, 
"  but  go  (luietly  to  your  quarters." 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  firyt  shot  was  fired,  tlio 
"  Chesapeake  "  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  on  her 
masts  floated  tlie  British  flag  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes  j 
seventy  of  her  men  hiy  dead,  and  her  captain  was  dying 
of  a  mortal  wound.  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  were  tho 
words  addressed  to  his  men  by  this  brave  officer  as  he 
fell.  On  Sunday,  June  G,  the  "Shannon  "  with  her  prize 
sailed  into  Halifax  Harbor.  Captain  Lawrence  was  buried 
in  HrJifax  with  military  honors.  Broke,  who  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  was  rewarded  by  his  Sovcr- 
eiirn  with  the  title  of  Baronet. 
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Defeat  of  the  Britiah  ou  Lake  Erie,        281.   Tlie  naval  glory  won 
September  16,  1813.  for  Great  IJritain  by  the  "  Shan- 

non "  was  tarnislied  by  defeat  on  Lake  Erie.  A  IJritish  sciuadron  of  six 
vessels  under  Captain  Barclay  encountered  the  enemy's  fleet  of  nine  ves- 
sels under  Lieutenant  Perry.  The  United  States  tlag-ship  was  named  the 
"Lawrence,"  and  inscribed  on  her  Hag  were  the  words,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship."  During  the  engagement  the  "Lawrence"  was  disabled;  but 
getting  into  an  open  boat,  Perry  carried  his  Hag  to  another  ship.  Hav- 
ing captured  the  entire  British  ileet,  Perry  reported  brietly  to  his  supe- 
rior officer,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

Battle  of  Moravian  Town.  —  282.  The  loss  of  the  fleet 
on  Lake  Erie  left  General  Proctor  without  means  of  obtain- 
ing supplies,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  position  in 
the  west.  Having  dismantled  Amherstburg  and  Detroit, 
and  destroyed  his  stores,  he  retreated  rapidly  and  without 
proper  precaution  for  the  safety  of  his  men  along  the  val- 
ley of  tho  Thames.  His  force  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  men,  besides  five  hundred  Indians  under  Tecuin- 
seh.  Closely  piu'sued  by  General  Harrison,  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  stand  and  give  battle  at  Moravian  Town.     He 
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suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  Three-fourths  of  his  army 
were  taken  prisoners,  while  he  with  the  remnant  fled  to 
Burlington  Heights.  The  brave  Indian  warrior  Tecum- 
seh  was  among  the  slain.  Proctor  was  afterwards  dis- 
graced by  court-martial  for  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Chateaugay  and  Chrysler's  Farm. — 283.  Elated  by 
their  successes  in  the  West,  the  Americans  planned  the  cap- 
ture of  Montreal.  Two  large  armies  were  set  in  motion  for 
this  purpose.  General  Hampton,  with  five  thousand  men, 
marched  from  Plattsburg,  moving  down  the  Valley  of 
the  Chateaugay.  General  Wilkinson,  who  had  succeeded 
Dearborn  at  Niagara,  leaving  the  forts  in  that  quarter 
in  charge  of  subordinates,  collected  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  near  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  two  armies  were  to  meet  at  St.  Regis.  It  was  a 
gloomy  prospect  for  Lower  Canada,  especially  as  tlie 
defence  depended  on  a  few  militia. 

284.  As  Hampton  was  marching  through  a  forest  coun- 
try, he  was  mot  by  Colonel  de  Salaberry  with  four  hundred 
Canadian  voltigeurs  and  Indians.  The  Canadian  sharp- 
shooters, protected  by  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees,  fired 
with  deadly  aim.  Bewildered,  the  Americans  turned  their 
fire  against  each  other.  De  Salaberry  posted  buglers  at 
different  points,  who  at  the  proper  mom^^nt  sounded  an 
advance.  The  eneniy,  thinking  that  reinforcements  were 
coming  up,  fled  in  confusion.  Having  collected  his  scat- 
tered troops,  Hampton  marched  back  to  Plattsburg. 

286.  A  few  days  later,  Wilkinson,  not  knowing  what 
had  befallen  the  other  army,  began  to  descend  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  boats  and  bateaux.  All  along  the  way  the 
Canadians,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  from  gunboats 
in  the  rear,  annoyed  him  with  an  unceasing  fire.    Finally, 
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at  Williamsburg,  Wilkinson  landed  over  two  thousand  men 
to  beat  off  the  assailants.  After  about  two  hours'  har<i 
fighting  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  the  Americans  were  driven 
to  their  boats.  Arriving  at  Lake  St.  Francis,  Wilkinson 
heard  of  Hampton's  defeat.  With  deep  cliagrin  he  scut 
tied  his  boats  and  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

The  Americans  Leave  the  Feninsnla.  —  286.  On  learn 
ing  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  their  armies  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Americans  who  occupied  British  terri- 
tory on  the  Niagara  frontier  at  once  withdrew  to  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  Before  crossing  the  Niagara  they 
i/urned  the  village  of  Newark,  turning  the  inhabitants 
into  the  street  on  a  cold  winter's  night.  Indignant  at 
this  outrage,  the  British  pursued  the  enemy  into  their 
own  territory,  and  by  way  of  retaliation  burned  the 
American  towns  of  Lewiston,  Manchester,  Black  Rock, 
and  Bufi'alo. 

Events  of  1814.  —  287.  All  through  another  year 
the  war  went  on.  Pearly  in  the  spring  General  Wilkin- 
son attempted  another  invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  but 
with  no  bettor  success  than  in  the  former  year. 

La  Colle.  — 288.  A  British  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  under 
Major  Ilandcock,  took  refuge  in  a  stone  mill  at  La  Colle,  near  tlie  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Wilkinson,  with  ten  times  as  many  men,  tried  to 
break  down  the  thick  walls;  but  his  cannonade  of  five  hours'  duration 
making  but  slight  impression,  he  retired  with  heavy  loss  to  Plattsburg. 

Lundy's  Lane.  —  289.  The  Americans  crossed  the  Ni- 
agara again,  captured  Fort  Erie,  gained  the  battle  of 
Chippewa,  and  plundered  the  neighboring  country.  Then 
followed,  within  sound  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  the  bloodiest  of  the  whole  w.ir,  in  which 
five  thousand  Americans  were  defeated  by  sixteen  hun- 
dred British  under  General  Drummond. 
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290.  The  Battle  of  Lundy's  I^ne  began  .iboutsix  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  continued  until  midnight.  In  some  places  it  was  a  !iand-to-hand 
struggle,  muzzle  to  muzzle  ;  guns  were  captured  and  recaptured,  and 
gunners  were  bayoneted  while  loading  their  pieces.  The  carnage  was 
fearful, — the  Americans  losing  about  nine  hundred  men,  and  the  Brit- 
ish nearly  as  many.  Finally  the  Americans  were  routed  and  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  Fort  Erie. 

Oswego,  Maine,  and  Washington.  —  291.  The  British 
Jilso  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Sir  James 
Yeo  and  General  Drummond,  the  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, captured  the  strong  fort  of  Oswego,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  the  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  sailing  from  Halifax,  took  possession  of  a  district 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
St.  Croix,  which  v/as  held  by  the  British  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  A  British  force  under  Admiral  Cochrane 
and  General  Ross  captured  Washington,  burning  the 
capitol  and  other  public  buildings. 

British  Reinforcements. —  292.  Napoleon,  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  now  been  conquered,  and  Great 
Britain  was  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  war  in 
America.  Hl.  *var-ships  blockaded  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  ruined  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 
Sixteen  thousand  veteran  troops  were  sent  to  Canada. 
This  splendid  force,  which  under  proper  management 
was  capable  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion, led  by  the  vacillating  Sir  George  Provost,  contrib- 
uted little  to  British  success. 

Plattsburg.  —  293.  In  September,  Sir  George  Prevost,  with  eleven 
thousand  men,  marched  against  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain.  His 
force  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  A  small  fleet  that  was 
co-operating  with  him  having  been  defeated,  Sir  George,  though  on  the 
eve  of  victory,  became  alarmed  and  ordered  his  men  to  retiri.  llis 
soldiers  were  greatly  disappointed,  and  the  officers  broke  their  swords 
for  very  shame  and  anger.  Sir  George  was  afterwards  summoned  before 
a  court-martial  to  answer  for  his  unsoldier-like  conduct,  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  court  was  convened. 
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Nova  Scotia  During  the  War.  —  294.  During  the 
early  jxiriod  of  the  war  privatuorH  did  much  damage  in 
Nova  Scotia,  plundering  the  coast  settlements  and  cap- 
turing vessels  engaged  in  trade  and  fishing.  Chester  was 
•ittacl^ed  several  times.     Hall's  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of 
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the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  the  headcpiartcrs  of  a  band  of 
pirates  who  made  frequent  raids  upon  the  Cornwallis 
Valley,  plundering  houses,  stores,  and  farm-yards. 

295.    An  cxcitiiig  scene  was  witnessed  in  Mahone  Bay.     A  privateer, 
ntimed  the  '•  Ycung  Tca/er,"  ran  up  tl»e  h.iy,  tlo.sely  pursued  by  two  British 
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war  vessels.  On  the  eve  of  being  captured,  suddenly  the  privateer  blew 
up,  and  of  thirty-six  men  on  board  only  eight  remained  alive.  From 
these  it  was  learned  that  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  a 
British  deserter,  who,  to  save  himself  from  being  captui:ed,  threw  fire  into 
the  powder  magazine. 

296.  To  defend  the  country  the  old  forts  and  block- 
houses were  repaired,  and  cannon  were  mounted  at 
the  entrances  to  the  principal  harbors.  By  way  of  re- 
prisals, privateers  were  also  fitted  out  and  sent  against 
the  enemy.  Halifax  was  a  busy  place  during  the  war. 
A  militia  force  was  called  in  from  the  coimtry,  and  Brit- 
ish war-ships  thronged  the  harbor.  Vessels  and  other 
property  taken  from  the  enemy  were  brought  here  to 
be  sold.  Prisoners  of  war  were  kept  on  Melville  Island, 
in  Halifax  Harbor.  Increased  demand  for  provisions  of 
all  kinds  made  the  period  one  of  great  prosperity  for 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  Siege  of  New  Orleans.  —  297.  The  last  scene  in 
this  long  and  cruel  war  was  enacted  before  New  Orleans. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year  the  fleet  and  army  which  had 
taken  Washington  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  strongly  fortified. 
General  Jackson,  who  commanded  the  American  forces, 
built  breastworks  of  sand-bags  and  cotton  bales  to  pro- 
tect his  troops.  After  a  loss  of  about  two  thousand  men 
the  British  retired.  The  Americans  claim  to  have  lost 
but  eight  men. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent.    Decern-        298.  On  the  day  be- 
ber,  24, 1814,  A.  D.  fore  Christmas,  1814» 

a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  a  famous  for- 
tified  city  in  Belgium.  The  news  did  not  reach  Amers 
ica  for  several  weeks,  so  that  hostilities  were  contin- 
ued some  time  after  the  peace  was  concluded.  The 
territory   which   had   been   seized   during   the    war   was 
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restored  to  the  original  owner;  and  strangely  enough 
the  disputed  matters  which  were  said  to  have  caused 
the  \var  were  not  even  referred  to  in  the  treaty.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  ether  party  gained  by  the 
long  and  costly  struggle.  Peace  was  welcomed  most 
gladly  both  in  the  United  States  aiid  the  British  prov- 
inces. New  York,  whose  commerce  had  siiffered  sadly 
from  the  war,  celebrated  the  proclamation  of  the  treaty 
with  marked  manifestations  of  joy. 
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TIIK    PROVINCES    AFTHR   TIIK    WAR. 

Nova  Scotia,  1816-18,  A.  D.  —  299.  Tlie  withdrawal 
of  the  British  forces  froui  Halifax  at  the  close  of  the  war 
caused  dopresKiou  in  business  of  all  kinds  ;  and  many  per- 
sons, imable  to  obtain  employment  or  means  of  s«:|v()ort, 
wore  ccmpellcd  to  leave  the  city.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  place  of  Sir 
John  Sherbrooke,  who  became  Governor-General  of  ( -an- 
ad.i.  Public  attention  was  at  this  time  awakened  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  agriculture  by  the  celebrated  letters 
of  "  Agricola,"  published  in  tho  Halifax  "  Acadian  Re- 
corder." These  letters  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Agricultural  Society,  with  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
as  President  and  the  unknown  **  Agricola"  as  Secretary. 
Upon  this,  John  Youn;^,  a  Scotchman  who  had  lately 
come  to  the  i>rovince,  tl»e  father  of  Sir  William  Youuir 
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ucknowledsjred    himself  to  bo  the  author  of  the  letters. 
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Mr.  Young  afterwards  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Assembly. 

Dalhousie  College.  —  300.  The  corners- tone  of  Dalhousie  College 
was  laid  by  the  Karl  of  Dalhousie  in  1821.  The  funds  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  building  were  derived  from  duties  collected  iii  the  district 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  seized  during  the  war  b}'  Sir  John  Sherbrooke. 
This  money,  known  as  the  Cystine  Fund,  amounting  to  about  $40,000, 
the  British  Government  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govenu)r  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  be  used  for  the  benelit  of  the  province.  The  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  applied  the  greater  i)art  of  the  money  in  the  founding  of  the 
college. 

301.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  was  a  popular  Govoriior 
in  Nova  Scotia,  although  his  recommendations  were  not 
always  heeded  by  the  Assembly.  In  appreciation  of  his 
services  the  legislatui'o  voted  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  pur- 
chase for  him  a  star  and  sword,  jiut  the  Earl  refusc^d  to 
accept  the  presents,  because  i)rovislon  had  not  been  made 
for  the  survey  of  the  jn'ovince  and  the  inspection  of  the 
militia,  measures  which  he  had  urged  as  of  the  higliest 
importance. 

Governors.  —  302.  Sir  James  Kempt  was  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  LS'iO  to  1828.  He  gave  s[)ecial  atten- 
tion to  the  public  roads,  travelling  through  the  province 
to  make  himself  ac(juaintcd  with  their  condition,  and  plan 
ning  measures  for  their  improvement,  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

The  Shubenacadie  Canal. —  303.  The  Shubenr.radie  Canal  ^as  be- 
gun in  1827.  The  object  was  to  connect  Halifax  Harbor  with  the  hend- 
waters  of  the  Hay  of  Fuiuly  through  a  chain  of  lakes  and  the  Shuben- 
acadie River,  providing  a  roide  to  Halifax  f(M*  the  trade  of  the  western 
part  of  the  province,  which  was  then  passing  to  St.  .lohn.  A  large 
anuiunt  of  money  was  expendiid  on  the  work,  which  was  finally  aban- 
doned without  resulting  in  any  i)racli('al  advantage. 

Cape  Breton.  —  301  In  1 820  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton 
was  annexed  to  tlie  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
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privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  the  Assembly.  The 
])Oople  of  the  island  were  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  tli^-ir  independence,  as  they  considered  it,  and  they  en- 
dP'ifvored  to  break  up  the  union.  One  of  the  first  niem- 
bers  sent  to  the  Assembly  was  Lawrence  Kavanagh,  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  oath  of  admission  t)  the  House 
at  this  time  contained  a  clauhc  abjuring  certain  tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faitii ;  Kavanagh  could  not,  there- 
fore, take  his  seat.  The  Governor  applied  to  the  King 
for  instructions  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  followini' 
year  ho  informed  the  House  that  his  Majesty  had 
given  permission  to  admit  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Upoii  this, 
the  House  resolved  to  change  ^he  oath  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics by  omitting  the  obnoxious  clnnse.  In  1827  an 
A-ct  was  passed  freeing  Roman  Catholics  from  all  their 
disabilities. 

Noted  Men.  —  305.  The  Nova  Scotia  Assembly  was  at 
this  time  adorned  with  men  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
John  Young,  or  "  Agricola,"  has  already  been  mentioned. 
l\vo  other  names  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  —  Samuel  George  William  Archibald  and 
Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton. 

306.  S.  G.  W.  Archibald,  >^  law^'or  of  i)(>lisli<;(l  maniuTs,  ready  wit, 
and  powerful  olonuenc*!,  w.us  ,i  native  of  Truro.  IJy  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry he  raised  hiniself  from  a  humble  station  to  a  posit  Ion  of  hone  -, 
inllueuce,  and  wealth.  At  one  time,  while  practising  at  the  bar  and  hold- 
ing a  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Seotia,  he  held  tite  otlioe  of  (!hief- 
iustiee  of  I'ritice  Kdward  Island.  For  several  yitars  he  was  Speakt-r  of 
the  Assembly  in  Nov.i  Seotia;  then  ho  was  Attorney-fJeneral;  and  finally 
he  beeame  .Judge  in  thu  Court  of  Chancery,  holding  the  title,  "  Muster  of 
the  Kolls." 

307.  Thomas  0.  Haliburton,  also  a  lawyer,  was  born  at  Windsor. 
For  many  years  he  represented  the  (bounty  of  Annapolis,  and  afterwards 
became  a  Judge.  Scludarly,  wittv,  and  polished  by  travel,  heat  times 
eleetrilied  the  House  with  "thoughn  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." 
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His  great  strength  lay  in  humor  and  sarcasm.  Haliburton's  "Clock- 
maker  "  and  other  humorous  works  have  amused  the  English-speaking 
world.  lie  also  wrote  a  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  Judge  Haliburton 
removed  to  England,  v/here  for  several  years  he  held  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Barry  Riot.  —  308.  Much  excitement  was  occa- 
sioned in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  city  of  Halifax  by  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  named  Barry,  who  represented 
the  County  of  Shelburne.  Mr.  Barry  had  spoken  of  an- 
other member  in  offensive  terms,  and  refused  to  apologize). 
Ife  afterwards  published  a  letter,  cliarging  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  falsehood.  The  House  ordered 
liim  to  be  taken  to  prison  ;  but  a  mob  rescued  him  from 
the  officers,  and,  when  the  members  of  the  Assembly  ap- 
l)eared  on  the  streets,  pelted  them  with  snow-balls  and 
stones.  Barry  was  then  expelled  from  the  House ;  but 
on  being  re-elected  l)y  the  people  of  Shelburne  he  was 
allowed  to  take  his  scat. 

New  Brunswick.  —  309.  New  Brunswick  had  been 
tnaking  rapid  progress,  and  now  had  a  population  of 
74,000.  The  people  at  this  time  gave  little  attention 
to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  —  ship-building  and  lum- 
bering being  the  chief  industries. 

The  Miramichi  Fire. — 310.  The  year  1825  in  memo- 
rable for  a  terril)le  fire  which  swept  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  New  Brunswick.  The  season  was  remarkable  for 
drought  and  lieat,  which  continued  unusually  late  into  the 
autumn.  On  the  night  of  October  seventh  the  fire,  which 
had  been  .iging  in  the  neighboring  forests,  burst  upon 
Newcastle  and  other  flourishing  settlements  on  the  Mira- 
michi River  with  such  suddenness  and  power  as  to  sweep 
everything  before  it.  Many  persons  were  burned  to  death, 
and  a  still  larger  number  were  left  houseless  and  destitute 
at  the  approach  of  winter.     Aid  was  sent  to  the  suft'erers 
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from  the  other  provinces,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  —  311.  The  regular  indus- 
tries of  Upper  and  Lower  Canachi  liad  been  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  war,  and  many  people  had  acquired  un- 
steady habits.  Both  provinces,  however,  soon  recovered 
from  this  temporary  derangement  and  entered  upon  a 
course  of  renewed  prosperity.  The  paper  mo?iey,  called 
"  Army  Bills,"  issued  by  the  Government  during  the  war, 
was  promptly  rodcemod  at  its  par  value.  Persons  dis- 
abled in  the  \Var,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  were  allowed  small  pensions.  The  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly  by  emigration  from  Europe.  Emi- 
grants were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country  by  offers 
of  free  passage,  grants  of  land,  and  provisions  for  one  year. 
For  some  time  after  the  war,  people  from  the  United  States 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  were  allowed  to  re- 
main only  as  aliens,  liable  to  be  expelled  at  any  time. 

312.  In  Upper  Canada  the  establishfnent  of  common 
schools  and  improved  facilities  for  trade  and  travel  were 
among  the  first  matters  which  received  attention.  Public 
roads  were  improved  and  extended  to  new  settlements, 
steamboats  were  placed  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  canuls 
were  constructed.  The  La  Chine  C-anal,  for  overcoming 
the  rapids  of  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  was  begun  in  1821.  Pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  this  canal,  produce  was  brought 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  flat-boats,  which  were  not  taken 
back,  but  disposed  of  with  the  produce.  The  Welland 
Canal,  connecting  Laue  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  was  be- 
jj^un  three  years  later.  Agricultural  societies,  also,  were 
organized,  which  tended  to  improve  the  methods  of  tilhigc 
and  the  character  of  farming  implements.  The  first  banks 
in  the  country  were  established  in  (Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  1817. 
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GRIEVANCES    AND    DISAGUEEMKNTS. 

313.  Political  grievances  and  agitation  for  reform 
were  characteristic  of  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived  in  our  history.  The  kind  of  government  whicli 
had  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  provinces  in  earlier 
times  now  proved  inadequate.  But  existing  customs  and 
institutions,  though  imsatisfactory,  were  not  easily  broken 
up.  The  Governor  and  Council  exercised  tlie  chief  power 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  holding  the  control 
of  matters  which  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  as,  the 
people's  representatives,  claimed  as  belonging  to  them* 
The  questions  in  dispute  assumed  different  forms  in  the 
different  provinces ;  but  underlying  all  was  the  one  gen- 
eral principle,  —  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  Assembly  claimed  the  sole  right  of  levying 
taxes  and  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
In  all  the  provinces  the  Reformers  took  common  ground 
in  demanding  that  the  Executive  Council  should  hold 
office  only  so  long  as  it  had  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  l)y  their  representatives. 

Nova  Scotia.  —  314.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  members  of 
the  Council  were,  with  one  exception,  residents  of  Hali- 
fax ;  eight  of  them  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 
five  were  partners  in  the  same  banking  company ;  and 
some  wore  connected  by  family  tics.  Moreover  the  Angli- 
can Bishop  and  the  Chief-Justice  were  members  of  this 
body,  which  exorcised  botli  executive  and  legislative  func- 
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tions. So  closely  bound  together  and  nmtuully  helpful 
wore  its  different  members  that  the  Coimcil  was  aptly 
designated  the  "Family  Compact."  Then,  Jis  if  the  pub- 
lic business  wore  a  private  concern,  the  Council  sat  with 
closed  doors. 

The  Brandy  Dispute.  —  315.  In  the  session  of  182G, 
a  duty  of  one  shilling  and  four  pence  was  imposed  on 
brandy.  Four  years  after,  the  Assembly  discovered  that 
the  law  had  been  evaded,  and  that  only  one  shilling  per 
gallon  had  been  collected.  A  bill  was  then  passed  by 
the  Assembly,  fixing  the  duty  as  previously  intended ;. 
but  to  this  the  Council  refused  to  give  assent.  The 
Assembly,  claiming  the  right  to  regulate  the  taxes,  wasj 
indignant  at  this  action  of  the  Council,  while  public 
feeling  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  duty  re- 
lated to  an  article  used  chiefly  by  the  wealthy.  But 
neither  Assembly  nor  Council  would  yield  ;  and  as  the 
re/enue  laws  expired  at  the  end  of  the  yea.-,  unless  re- 
enacted,  no  duties  were  collected  during  the  following 
year,  causing  a  loss  of  over  $100,000  to  the  treasury. 
Before  the  next  session,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
George  IV.,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved.  The  new  House 
adhered  to  the  larger  duty,  which  the  Council,  with  some 
ill  humor,  finally  adopted. 

316.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  succeeded  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  183-1.  Though  an 
honest  man  and  a  brave  soldier,  he  served  his  country 
much  better  and  gained  more  renown  for  himself  on  tho 
field  of  battle  than  in  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor. 
He  viewed  affairs  in  Nova  Scotia  as  his  Council  viewed 
them,  and  gave  his  influence  to  keep  tilings  as  they  were. 
We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  tho  spirit  of  reform  which  was  now  taking  pos- 
sossiou  of  tho  public  mind. 
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Halifax.  1835,  A.  D.  —  317.  Halifax  was  not  yet  in- 
corporated. Its  business  was  managed  by  the  magistrates, 
who  levied  the  taxes  and  expended  the  public  money  as 
they  saw  fit.  Everywhere  there  existed  neglect,  mis- 
management, and  corruption.  Everybody  was  dissatis- 
fied, except  the  favored  few  whose  interests  were  cared 
for  at  the  public  expense.  But  who  would  lead  in  the 
work  of  reform  ]  This  question  was  soon  answered  by 
the  appearance  in  a  Halifax  paper,  called  the  "Nova 
Scotian,"  of  a  letter  signed  "  T-he  People,'*  attacking  the 
magistrates  and  accusing  them  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  robbing  the  city  annually  of  .$4,000.  The  "Nova 
Scotian"  was  edited  and  published  by  Joseph  Howe,  a 
young  man  destined  to  attain  a  commanding  position 
in  the  country  and  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
moulding  its  institutions. 

Joseph  Howe.  —  318.  Joseph  Howe,  the  son  of  a  Loyalist,  was  born 
at  the  Northwest  Ami,  near  Halifax,  in  1804.  He  had  few  educational 
advantat^es.  He  walked  two  miles  to  school  in  summer;  in  winter  he 
remained  at  home.  But  his  genius  and  industry'  made  up  for  what  he 
had  not  gained  at  s^chool.  VV^hen  thirteen  he  became  a  printer's  bo}'.  At 
the  date  of  the  diffrculty  with  the  magistrates  he  was  about  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  Resolute,  fearless,  and  hating  abuses,  he  was  the  man  for 
the  times.  Like  most  bold  reformers,  he  was  impetuous,  his  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm occasionally  leading  him  to  extremes. 

The  Libel  Suit.  —  319.  The  magistrates  prosecuted 
Mr.  Howe  for  libel.  The  lawyers  told  him  that  his  case 
could  not  be  defended,  and  advised  him  to  settle  with  his 
prosecutors  as  best  he  could.  Regardless  of  the  maxim 
that  "he  who  pleads  his  own  cause  has  a  fool  for  his  client," 
Mr.  Howe  undertook  his  own  defence.  His  address  to 
the  jury,  which  occupied  six  hours  in  its  delivery,  has 
been  described  as  "ingenious  and  masterly."  The  bril- 
liant and  eloquent  S.  G.  W.  Archibald,   then  Attorney 
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General,  conducted  the  prosecution.  The  Judge  in  his 
charge  maintained  that  the  offence  was  one  of  criminal 
hbel.  Tiie  jury,  however,  exercising  their  own  judg- 
ment, brought  in  the  verdict,  "  Not  guilty."  Mr.  Howe 
was  carried  liome  in  triumph  by  his  friends,  and  the 
people  kept  holiday  that  day  and  the  next.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  as  mem- 
ber for  the  County  of  Halifax. 

1836,  A.  D.  —  320.  Joseph  Howe  was  now  the  acknowl- 
edged loader  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Assembly  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Of  the  i)rominent  men  associated  with 
him  in  the  reform  movement  were  Lawrence  O'Conner 
Doyle,  Herbert  Huntington,  and  William  Young.  The 
first  task  undertaken  was  to  open  the  Council  doors. 
The  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  condemned  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  from  the  Council  Chamber,  and 
offered  to  provide  funds  to  make  room  for  strangers. 
Ihit  the  Council  treated  this  interference  with  its  priv- 
ileges with  haughty  diadaiu. 

The  Twelve  Resolutions.  —  321.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Howe,  the  Assembly  passed  twelve  resoluttons,  directed 
against  both  the  course  pursued  by  the  Council  and  the 
constitution  of  that  bod  v.  The  members  of  the  Council 
were  indignant,  especially  over  one  clause  in  the  resolu- 
tions, which  asserted  that  they  desired  to  protect  their 
own  interests  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  they  informed 
the  Assembly  of  their  determination  to  hold  no  further  In- 
tercourse with  that  body  until  the  offensive  clause  sliould 
be  rescinded.  How  the  diflficulty  was  to  be  settled,  was 
a  question  which  naturally  excited  intense  anxiety.  But 
Mr.  Howe,  with  great  coolness,  said  he  would  concede  to 
the  Council  more  than  they  demanded.  He  would  re- 
scind not  one  clause  alone,  but  the  whole  of  the  resolu- 
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tions.  Thoy  had  already  done  Jicir  work  in  eliciting  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  that  work  could  not  be  undone. 
The  wrath  of  the  Council  being  thus  appeased,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session  was  finished.  Then  the  Assembly 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  King,  stating  the  evils  in 
the  government,  and  asking  his  Majesty's  interference. 
The  Council  also  sent  an  address  to  the  King,  presenting 
the  case  from  their  point  of  view. 

Changes  for  the  Better.  —  322.  In  the  mean  time 
Queen  Victoria  had  succeeded  William  IV.  on  the  Brit- 
itih  throne.  But  before  any  reply  cauie  to  the  memori- 
als, the  Council  Chaml)er  was  thrown  open  to  the  pub'lic. 
vSoon  despatches  came  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  instructing  him  to  form  two 
distinct  bodies,  —  a  Legislative  Council  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, selected  from  different  parts  of  the  province  and  from 
different  religious  bodies  ;  and  an  Executive  Council  of 
twelve  members,  taken  partly  from  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil and  partly  from  the  Assembly.  The  Chief-Justice  was 
not  to  be  a  member  of  either  Council,  and  the  public  money 
was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly. 

323.  The  Reformers  were  not  satisfied.  They  com- 
plained that  the  Executive  Council  was  not  responsible 
to  the  Assembly ;  in  fact,  that  both  Councils  were  com- 
I)Osed  chiefly  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  reforms 
desired  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  They  nrged 
also  that  there  were  too  many  lawyers  and  too  many  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Council,  and 
that  it  was  unfair  to  other  denominations  that  the  Bishop 
of  that  Church  should  be  ex  officio  member  of  a  body  rep- 
resenting the  people  in  general. 

324.  While  the  House  was  in  session,  despatches  came 
from  England  intimating  that  there  was  some  mistake  as 
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40  the  ^nmhcr  of  members  in  the  two  Councils.  The 
Lc't^islative  Council  must  be  reduced  to  fif'^ocn  members, 
the  Executive  to  nine  members.  In  reconstructing  these 
bodies,  the  few  Reformers  they  contained  were  left  out. 

Appeals  to  the  dueen.  —  326.  The  Assembly  now  sent 
51  niciMoi  ial  to  tlie  Queen,  complaining  that  neither  of  the 
Councils  was  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  tlieir  representatives.  Two  leading  Ile- 
fonnors,  Herbert  Huntington  and  William  Young,  were 
sent  to  England  to  urge  the  popular  cause.  The  Coun- 
cil did  not  look  idly  on.  Two  of  its  ablest  members, 
Wilkins  and  Stewart,  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
Imperial  Government  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  Assembly's  representatives.  Young  and  Hunting- 
ton failed  in  the  chief  olyuct  of  their  mission.  Five 
new  ports  of  entry  were  made  iu  the  province,  which 
gave  increased  facilities  for  trade ;  but  the  British  Gov- 
ernment thought  that  an  Executive  Council  responsible 
to  the  people's  representatives  was  not  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  dependent  colony. 

Canada.  —  326.  In  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  public  feeling  was  so  much  aroused  over  political 
grievances  that  a  portion  of  the  people,  urged  on  b}''  their 
leaders,  Mackenzie  and  Papineau,  rushed  to  arms,  and  for 
two  years  the  country  was  disturbed  by  civil  war.  Of 
aiTairs  in  these  provinces  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in 
another  chapter.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  enemies  of  reform 
pointed  to  this  rebellion  as  the  natural  result  of  political 
agitation,  and  accused  Mr,  Howe  and  his  party  with  work- 
ing for  a  similar  end.  This  charge  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  repelled. 

New  Brunswick.  —  327.  The  history  of  political  re- 
form in  New  lirunswick  resembles  that  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
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but  tlio  movement  began  earlier  and  was  carried  on  with 
less  bitterness.  The  two  Councils  were  made  distinct  in 
1832.  The  mismanagement  of  the  crown  lands  was  the 
most  serious  ground  of  complaint.  These  lands  were  ini- 
der  the  charge  of  a  commissioner  who  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  Assembly,  and  -who  was  charged  with  de- 
viating from  the  line  of  fairness  and  impartiality  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  lands,  called  the  "  casual  and  territorial  revenue," 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  **  civil  list,"  —  that 
is,  the  salary  of  government  officers.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, who  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
like  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  was  a  much  better  soldier  than 
governor.  According  to  his  view,  this  revenue  belonged 
to  the  King,  and  he  refused  even  to  give  an  account  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Assembly. 

328.  The  leader  of  the  reform  party  was  Lemuel  Allan 
Wilmot,  who,  like  Joseph  Howe,  was  of  Loyalist  stock, 
Mr.  Wilmot  and  others  were  sent  to  England  to  urge  the 
Imperial  Government  to  give  the  Assembly  control  over 
the  casual  and  territorial  revenue.  The  Governor  placed 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform,  making  him- 
self so  unpopular  that  the  x\ssembly  petitioned  the  Crown 
for  his  recall.  But  Sir  Archibald  did  not  await  the  result 
of  this  request.  Displeased  at  the  action  of  the  homo 
Government  in  agreeing  to  give  the  Assembly  control 
over  the  revenue  on  condition  that  a  suitable  civil  list 
should  be  provided,  he  voluntarily  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  New  Brunswick  Assembly        329.  Sir  John  Har- 

obtain  control  of  the  Rev-        vey,  who  as  Colonel 

enue.     1837,  A.  D.  Harvey  gained    the 

battle  of  Stony   Creek,    was  now   appointed  Governor. 
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The  British  (lovcrnmcnt  accepted  the  civil  list  provided 
hy  the  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick,  and  placed  the 
crown-land  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  that  body.  Un- 
der the  mild  rule  of  Sir  John  llarvey  agitation  for  re- 
form was  temporarily  arrested. 

Disputed  Territory.  —  330.  An  event  now  occurred 
which  for  the  time  overshadowed  all  other  nmttors. 
The  boundary  line  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
State  of  Maine  had  never  been  definitely  settled,  and  a 
largo  ten-itory  was  claimed  by  both  countries.  Some 
New  Brunswick  lumbermen  entered  this  disputed  terri- 
tory to  cut  timber ;  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maine 
sent  a  band  cf  officers  to  drive  them  off  and  seize  their 
lumber.  The  two  countries  were  soon  on  the  verge  of 
open  hostilities.  The  Governor  of  Maine  called  for  ten 
thousand  militia  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  State,  and 
Sir  John  Harvey  sent  two  regiments  of  soldiers  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  news  reached 
Halifax  the  reform  agitation  ruled  the  hour.  Quickly 
the  Assembly  and  Council  forgot  their  strife.  There  was 
neither  Conservative  nor  Liberal ;  they  were  Britons  all. 
The  Assembly  voted  $400,000  and  the  service  of  the  whole 
militia  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  defence  of  New  Brunswick. 
Happily,  through  the  prudence  of  Sir  John  Harvey  and 
General  Scott  of  the  United  States  army,  veterans  who 
had  fought  on  opposite  sides  at  Stony  Creek  and  Lundy's 
Lane,  war  was  averted. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty.  1841,  A.  D.  —  331.  The  terri- 
tory under  dispute  comprised  an  area  of  about  twelve 
thousand  square  miles.  By  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  ar- 
ranged in  1841  by  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster, 
actinjx  in  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  seven  thousand  square  miles  of  this 
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territory  were  given  to  Maine,  and  the  remainder  to  New 
Brunswick.  The  treaty  also  defined  the  boundary  line 
between  British  America  and  the  United  States  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes,  and  thence  weoterly  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

POLITICAL  AGITATION   IN   UPPER  AND   LOWER  CANADA. 

332.  The  twenty-five  years  following  the  close  of  the 
American  war  were  stormy  times  in  Canada.  We  need 
not  trace  all  the  details  of  the  political  agitation  in  the 
opper  provinces,  as  they  were  similar  to  those  we  have 
already  described  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia.  Prob- 
ably the  grievances  were  worse  and  more  numerous  in 
these  provinces ;  the  popular  leaders  were  also  less  pru- 
dent and  patient,  and  when  thoy  failed  to  secure  immedi- 
ate compliance  with  their  demands,  they  urged  matters  to 
extremes,  involving  consequences  which  they  themselves 
had  not  at  first  contemplated. 

Grievances.  —  333.  One  of  the  leading  grievances,  and 
one  in  which  many  of  the  other  troubles  had  their  origin, 
was  the  irresponsible  character  of  the  p]xecutive  Council. 
The  Reformers  in  Canada,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  demanded 
that  this  Council  should  hold  officQ  only  go  long  as  its 
policy  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly. 
They  also  insisted  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be 
elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life.     The  control  of  the  public  revenue  by 
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the  Governor  and  Council  also  provoked  much  agitation. 
The  revenu(!  was  derived  from  three  j)rincipal  sources,  — 
a  duty  on  imports,  imposed  by  the  Britisli  Govcrnmont ; 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands ;  and 
duties  on  imported  goods,  levied  by  the  Provincial  Leg- 
islatures. The  Governor  and  Council  appropriated  the 
funds  arising  from  the  two  first  named  sources,  refus- 
ing even  to  submit  a  statement  of  expenditure  to  the 
Assembly, 

334.  The  "Clergy  Reserves  "  gave  rise  to  much  conten- 
tion, especially  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Imperial  Act  of 
1791,  by  which  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  made 
separate  provinces,  had  set  apart  one-seventh  of  the 
ungranted  lands  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy. 
These  reserved  lands,  comprising  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  acres  in  Upper  Canada,  were  being  a}>propri- 
ated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  other  de- 
nominations. Subsequently,  the  Church  of  Scotland  also 
was  allowed  to  share  in  these  lands. 

There  vma  much  complaint  also  against  the  favoritism 
shown  in  the  disposal  of  the  crown  lands.  It  was  asserted 
that  members  of  the  Government  and  their  friends  ob- 
tained large  tracts  of  land  without  paying  their  full  value 
into  the  treasury. 

Lower  Canada.  — 335.  In  Lower  Canada  the  agitation 
for  reform  assumed  largely  the  character  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  nationalities.  The  people 
of  French  origin  formed  about  four  fifths  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation ;  while  the  remaining  fifth,  comprising  those  of 
English  descent,  ruled  the  country,  holding  nearly  all  the 
seats  in  both  Councils  and  the  principal  offices  under  the 
Government. 
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336.  The  Governor  tand  Council  paid  the  salariea  of  pub- 
lic officers  and  the  various  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
on  the  government,  out  of  the  revenue  over  whicli  they  had 
control.  But  as  these  expenses  increased,  their  funds  be- 
came insufficient  to  meet  tlie  demands.  During  the  rule 
of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  who  became  Govcrnor-Genei'al  in 
1816,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  vote  supplies  sufficient  for 
the  civil  service,  on  condition  that  all  accounts  were  sub- 
mitted for  its  approval.  But  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
succeeded  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  declining  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  expenditure,  the  Assembly  refused  to  vote 
supplies.  The  Duke,  however,  drew  the  amount  required 
from  the  Receiver-General,  and  appropriated  it  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

337.  Tlie  Duke  of  Richmond's  term  of  olFicc  w.'is  bri«f,  and  cn«led 
sadly.  lie  was  bitten  on  the  hand  by  a  tame  fox,  and  a  few  weeks  after, 
wliile  making  a  tour  tlirou^h  the  province,  he  was  seized  with  h^'droplio- 
bia,  of  which  he  died  in  groat  agony. 

1820,  A.  D.  —  338.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  became 
Governor-General  in  1820,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  drawing  funds  from  the  treasury 
without  the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  During  his  ad- 
ministration a  new  scandal  furnished  occasion  for  att.ack 
on  the  Government.  Sir  John  Caldwell,  the  Receiver- 
General,  who  had  charge  of  the  public  money,  became  a 
dcfaidter  in  the  sum  of  £9G,000,  and,  as  the  Government 
had  neglected  to  take  any  sureties,  a  large  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  the  province.  Public  scntiraent  was  outraged 
yet  further  by  the  fiict  that  Sir  John  was  still  permitted 
to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Executive  Council. 

Louis  Papineau.  1827,  A.  D. — 331.  Louis  Papincau, 
the  most  popular  and  influential  man  in  Lower  Canada, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Reform  party,  and  for  several  years 
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lie  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Of  fiery  tempera- 
ment and  unguarded  speecli,  ho  denounced  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  and  his  Council  in  the  severest  terms,  so  that 
there  grew  up  between  him  and  the  Governor-(ieneral  a 
liostility  similar  to  tliat  which  afterwards  arose  in  Nova 
Scotia  betweeu  Lord  Falkland  and  Joseph  Howe.  A  new 
House  of  Assembly  chose  Papineau  again  for  Spejiker  ; 
but  the  Earl  of  Dalliousio  refused  to  accej)t  its  choice. 
ThiG  Assembly  declining  to  elect  another  Speaker,  the 
business  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  Governor-General 
prorogued  the  House.  The  greatest  excitement  now  pre- 
vailed. The  newspapers  were  filled  with  inflannnatory 
articles  against  the  Governor-General,  political  meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  memorial 
of  grievances,  with  eighty-seven  thousand  n;nnea  ap- 
pended, was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  Lon- 
don. 

Concessions.  —  340.  Some  important  changes  followed. 
Sir  James  Kempt,  who  had  been  (*overnor  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, succeeilod  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  He  accepted  rai)i- 
neau  as  Speaker  of  the  i^ssembl}",  and  appointed  some  of 
the  Reformers  to  seats  in  the  (Jomicil.  All  the  j)ublic 
funds,  oxce[)t  the  casual  and  tei'iitorial  revenue,  wero 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly.  But  these 
were  only  half  measures,  and  satisfied  nobo(l3\ 

A  Crisis. — 34:1.  Failing  to  secure  all  the  reforms  de- 
manded, the  Assembly  refused  to  vote  money  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  Jfidges  and  other  officials  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. Violent  speeches  were  made  by  Papineau  and  other 
Reform  leaders,  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed,  de- 
nouncing British  tyr;umy  and  threatening  rebellioji  if  the 
rights  of  the  peoj)le  were  not  lespected.  The  British  Ciov- 
ernmcut  appointed  a  commissiou,  which  included  the  now 
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Governor-General,  Lord  Gosford,  to  report  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  province.  But  no  material  improveraamt 
resulted. 

Upper  Canada.  —  342.  The  Reform  movement  in  Upper 
Canada  was  a  struggle  between  the  new  settlers  and  the 
old.  The  ruling  party  was  chiefly  of  United  Empire  Loy- 
alist descent ;  while  the  opponents  of  the  Government  were 
of  those  who  had  more  recently  come  into  the  province.  On 
account  of  the  narrow  circle  from  which  its  members  w^ere 
selected,  and  their  close  relationship  to  one  another,  the 
Executive  Council  was  even  more  appropriately  styled  the 
Family  Compact,  than  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia. 

343.  When  the  Assembly  began  to  discuss  grievances, 
the  Governor  cut  short  the  deliberations  by  proroguing 
the  House.  Writers  for  the  press  who  ventured  to  criti- 
cise any  act  of  the  Government  were  prosecuted  for  libel, 
lined,  and  imprisoned.  Laws  were  passed  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  public  meetings  to  discuss  political  matters. 
Exclusion  from  social  position  and  branding  with  the  epi- 
thet **  rebel "  wore  among  the  milder  measures  adopted 
to  suppress  adverse  criticism  on  the  constitution  and 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Political  Leaders.  —  344.  Robert  Gourlay,  an  eccen- 
tric Scotchman,  who  had  resided  a  short  time  in  the 
United  States  and  afterwards  removed  to  Canada,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  boldest  advocates  of  reform.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally  banished  from  the 
country  as  an  alien.  William  Lyon  MaoKenzie,  also  born 
in  Scotland,  came  upon  the  scene  a  little  later,  and  w^as 
soon  a  recognized  leader  of  the  opposition.  Like  Papi- 
neau,  ho  lacked  discretion.  He  published  a  paper  called 
the  "Colonial  Advocate,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gov- 
crumcut  in  the  most  unsparing  manner.    As  he  could  not 
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easily  be  silenced,  some  young  men  of  the  Government 
party  broke  into  his  office  by  night,  destroyed  his  print- 
ing press,  and  threw  the  type  into  Lake  Ontario.  This 
only  awakened  popular  sympathy.  MacKcnzie  recovered 
large  damages,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly.  In  this  new  sphere  he  even  sur- 
passed his  former  boldness  in  advocating  reform,  and  his 
harsh  language  often  exceeded  the  limits  of  parliamentary 
usage.  Several  times  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  for 
violation  of  privilege,  and  as  frequently  re-elected  by  his 
constituents.  In  1834,  when  Y^rk  was  incorporated  and 
its  name  changed  to  Toronto,  MacKenzie  was  chosen  as 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Governors.  —  345.  Sir  John  Colborno,  a  veteran  sol- 
dier, noted  for  his  calm  dignity  and  his  brevity  of  speech, 
was  Governor  of  Upper  Canada  from  1827  to  183G.  He 
was  then  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  and  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  Sir  Francis  was  sent  out  by  a 
Whig  ministry,  and  the  Reformers,  who  formed  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  had  high  hopes  that  he  would  govern  the 
country  according  to  the  principles  of  his  party  in  Great 
Britain.  In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  mistaken. 
Three  of  their  party  were  indeed  placed  in  the  Council ; 
but  finding  themselves  without  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  resigned  their  seats. 

On  the  eve  of  Rebellion.  346.  The  Assembly 
1836,  A.  D.  now     adopted     extreme 

measures.  An  address  was  sent  to  the  King,  severely 
criticising  the  action  of  the  Governor ;  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  province  the  supplies  were  not  voted  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  Speaker  read  a  letter 
from  Papiucau,  urging  concerted  action  by  the  two  prov- 
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inces  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Governor, 
indignant  at  any  manifestation  of  disloyalty,  dissolved  the 
House,  and  managed  so  to  influence  the  elections  that  in 
the  new  House  two-thirds  of  the  members  were  in  nvni- 
pathy  with  himself.  Even  the  Reform  leadei*s  —  Baldwin, 
MacKenzie,  and  IMdwell  —  were  defeated.  Sir  Francis, 
confident  in  his  ability  to  crush  out  all  opposition  to  his 
government,  refused  to  adopt  measures  of  reform  \irged 
upon  him  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  He  asked  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  follow  out  his  own  plans,  and  pledged 
his  character  that  he  would  overcome  every  difficulty. 
Meantime  MacKenzie,  despairing  of  redress  of  grievances 
through  constitutional  means,  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards rebellion. 


CI  I  APT  KH  XXV. 


THE    REBELLION. 


1837,  A.  D.  — 347.  For  five  years  tlie  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  had  refused  to  vote  the  supplies,  leaving 
the  Judges  and  other  public  officials  without  their  salaries. 
The  British  Parliament  now  authorized  the  Governor- 
General  to  take  £142,000  from  the  treasury  and  pay 
the  arrears  of  the  civil  list  without  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly.  The  announcement  of  this  measure  excited 
the  strongest  indignation  throughout  the  country.  The 
extreme  Reformers,  or  *'  Patriots,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves, most  prominent  of  whom  were  Louis  Papineau 
and  Dr.  Wolfrod  NeJsoii,  ut-ged  tlio  people  to  rebel  and 
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free  themselves  from  British  power.  They  held  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  province,  at  which,  in  violent 
and  seditious  language,  they  appealed  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Secret  associations  were 
formed,  the  members  of  which  held  regular  meetings 
for  military  drill.  Lord  Gosford  issued  a  proclamation, 
warning  the  people  against  sedition.  Copies  of  this 
proclamation  were  posted  on  the  churches  tmd  in  other 
public  places,  but  the  excited  populace  tore  them  down, 
shouting  ''Long  live  Papineau  !  "  The  Governor-General 
ordered  troops  from  the  other  provinces,  and  in  other 
ways  prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  which  ho  saw  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Risings.  1837,  A.  D.  —  348.  The  first  outbreak  was  a 
riot  in  the  streets  of  Montreal ;  bnt  the  rebels  were  dis- 
persed without  loss  of  life.  Kisings  followed  in  different 
[)arts  of  the  country.  In  some  places  the  English  inhab- 
itants, alarmed  at  the  threatening  attitude  of  their  French 
neighbors,  left  their  homes  and  fled  to  Montreal.  A  band 
of  insurgents,  under  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  po3ted  themselves 
in  a  stone  mill  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Richelieu,  where  they 
for  a  time  successfully  resisted  the  troops  sent  to  dislodge 
them.  Another  rebel  force,  collected  at  St.  Charles,  was 
dispersed  with  considerable  loss.  Warrants  h.iving  been 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
Papineau  fled  to  the  United  States.  Nelson,  socking  the 
same  refuge,  was  t^iken  prisoner.  Later  in  the  autnnni 
serious  disturbance  occurred  in  the  County  of  Two  Moun- 
tains. Sir  John  Colborne  proceeded  against  the  insur- 
gents, many  of  whom  fled  at  his  approach.  In  a  sharp 
encounter  at  St.  Eustache,  one  hundred  rebels  were  killed 
and  another  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  At  St.  Be- 
noit  the  insurgents  sought  peace ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
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village  was  burned  by  the  EngliRh  in  retaliation  for  in- 
juries inflicted  on  them  by  the  rebels. 

The  Earl  of  Durham.  1838,  A.  D.  —  349.  The  Earl  of 
Durham,  an  able  statesman  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Eng- 
land, was  sent  to  Canada,  invested  with  the  double  office 
of  Governor-General  and  High  Commissioner  to  report  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  Lower 
Canada  was  for  the  time  set  aside,  and  a  special  Council 
was  a|  pointed  in  its  stead.  As  it  was  impossible  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  deal  with  the  rebels  by 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  and  martial  law  proclaimed. 

360.  Tlio  Earl  of  Durham,  desiring  to  conciliate  the 
people,  adopted  a  mild  course  towards  those  convicted  of 
rebellion.  He  pardoned  all  except  the  principal  leaders, 
taking  as  the  occasion  for  this  exercise  of  clemency  the 
coronation  day  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Juno  14, 
1838.  Dr.  Nelson  and  eight  others,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rel>cllion,  were  banished  to  Ber- 
muda. Papineau  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  and  for 
bidden  to  return  to  the  country  on   pain  of  death. 

351.  The  action  of  the  Governor-GenenJ  in  transport- 
ing the  rebels  to  Bermuda  was  severely  criticised  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers.  The  Earl  oi 
Durham,  greatly  annoyed  at  this  vote,  immediately  re- 
signed his  position  and  returned  to  England.  Before 
leaving  the  country,  he  extended  free  pardon  to  those 
whom  he  had  sentenced  to  exile.  Sir  John  Colborne,  the 
commander  of  the  forces,  succeeded  as  administrator  of 
the  government. 

Renewed  Insurrection.  1838,  A.  D.  —  352.  In  the 
autumn  of  1838  the  insurgents  of  Lower  Canada,  aided 
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by  adventurers  from  the  United  States,  sought  again  to 
carry  out  their  wild  schemes  of  rebellion.  They  boldly 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Canada,  pledging  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  support  a  republican  government.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  loyal  citizens  were  compelled  to 
flee  from  their  homes  to  save  their  lives,  while  their  prop- 
erty was  wantonly  destroyed.  Sir  John  Colborne  took 
active  measures  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Skirmishing 
occurred  at  various  places  ;  but  the  most  serious  conflict 
was  at  Napierville,  where  the  rebels  were  dispersed  with 
much  loss. 

Upper  Canada.  —  353.  In  the  mean  time  the  "  Patri- 
ots" of  Upper  Canada  had  been  playing  their  part  in 
the  rebellion.  The  outbreak  began  later  than  in  Lower 
Canada.  MacKenzie  and  his  associates  issued  a  manifesto, 
renouncing  British  authority,  and  calling  on  the  people  to 
assert  their  independence.  Baldwin  and  other  moderate 
Reformers  declined  to  take  part  in  this  extreme  course. 
Though  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  had  received  warning 
from  various  sources  that  MacKenzie  was  plotting  rebel- 
lion, he  took  no  active  measures  to  thwart  the  plans  of 
the  rebel  leader.  The  troops  were  all  sent  to  Montreal  to 
aid  in  quelling  the  insurrection  in  that  province,  and  no 
precautions  were  taken  against  surprise. 

Defeat  of  the  Eebels  at  Toronto.        354.  And  bo  with- 
December  4, 1837.  out  hindrance  a  body 

of  about  four  hundred  insurgents  gathered  near  Toronto, 
and  under  cover  of  night  marched  towards  the  City  Hall, 
where  four  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  stored.  Their 
approach  was  discovered,  and  alarm  bells  gave  warning  of 
the  danger.  The  loyal  citizens  rushed  to  the  hall  and 
prepared  for  defence,  some  of  the  Judges  and  members  of 
the  Government  being  among  the  foremost.  The  rebels 
retired  without  risking  an  attack. 
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355.  Tidings  of  the  rising  soon  spread  to  the  country,  and 
the  loyal  militia  under  Colonel  McNab  hastened  to  Toronto. 
Within  a  few  days  an  engageinent  took  place  near  the 
city,  the  rebels  being  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Insurrec- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  province  were  quelled  with 
equal  promptness.  MacKenzie  was  proclaimed  an  out- 
law, and  a  reward  of  .£1,000  was  offered  for  his  head. 
Through  the  aid  of  his  friends  he  escaped  to  the  United 
States. 

Navy  Island.  —  356.  MacKenzie  and  his  followers, 
about  a  thousand  in  number,  consisting  of  Canadian 
refugees  and  Americans,  took  possession  of  Navy  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  River,  about  two  miles  above  the  Falls. 
This  was  the  ''  Patriot  army  ; "  its  flag  bore  two  stars, 
one  for  each  of  the  Canadas.  MacKenzie  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  Canada  a  republic,  and  offering  a  reward 
of  .£500  for  the  capture  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  A 
United  States  steamer,  named  the  "  Caroline,"  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  men  and  supplies  to  the  island.  A  force 
sent  by  Colonel  Allan  McNab  captured  the  boat  as  she  lay 
moored  on  the  American  side,  set  her  on  tire,  and  allowed 
her  to  drift  over  the  Falls.  Tliis  event  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  boundary  difficidty  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter,  and  it  served 
to  increase  the  agitation  which  so  nearly  resulted  in  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Shortly  after  the  capture  of 
the  *'  Caroline,"  the  **  Patriots  "  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don Navy  Island. 

The  "  Patriots  "  Defeated  at        357.   During  the  foL 
Prescott.     1838,  A.  D.  lowing  year   the    "  Pa- 

triots," crossing  over  from  the  United  States,  attacked 
various  places  near  the  borders.  BWerywhere  they  were 
repulsed.      At  Prescott  about  two  hundred  posted  them- 
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selves in  a  windmill,  a  largo  circular  building  liaving  thick 
stone  walla.  After  a  three  dnys'  siege,  wlien  forty  of  tlieir 
number  had  been  killed,  and  the  walls  of  tlieir  furt  were 
yielding  to  the  cannonade,   they  surrendered. 

The  End  of  the  Rebellion.  1839,  A.  D.  —  358.  The  re- 
bellion was  now  over,  and  it  romained  to  deal  with  the 
misguided  men  who  had  so  sadly  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  who  were  now  crowding  the  jails.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion  were  sentenced  to  be  h'inged.  Some  of  these 
were  executed;  some  weru  banished  to  Van  Diemcn's 
Land  ;  while  others,  on  account  of  their  youth,  were  par- 
doned and  sent  to  their  homes. 

Papineau  and  MacKenzie.  —  369.  After  a  few  3 lars 
of  exile,  those  who  had  l)een  outlawtMlor  (ransported  weie 
pardoned  and  permitted  to  return  to  Canada.  Even 
Papineau  and  MacKenzie  were  allo\VL'(l  to  come  back  and 
enjoy  the  full  privilege  of  citizens.  The  latter  hatl  dur- 
ing his  exile  expc^rienced  hard  fortune.  For  some  otfenco 
against  law  in  the  United  SUttea,  he  was  for  many  months 
confined  in  prison.  During  this  period  his  mother,  now 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age,  lay  on  her  detith  bod.  To 
enable  him  to  visit  her,  his  friends  got  up  a  law-suit  and 
sent  for  him  as  a  witness.  The  trial  was  held  in  the 
house  which  the  old  lady  occupied.  MacKenzie  returned 
to  Canada  in  1850,  when  he  was  again  elected  a  mem 
bor  of  the  Assend)ly.  Papineau  also  held  a  seat  in  the 
Assembly  after  his  return. 
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Lord  Durham's  Report.  —  360.  Although  the  Earl  ol 
Durham  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Canada,  his  mission 
resulted  in  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  The  able  re- 
port which  he  submitted  to  the  British  Government  on 
the  provinces  of  North  America,  whose  condition  and 
wants  he  had  carefully  studied,  was  made  the  basis  of 
important  political  changes.  Among  other  suggestions 
he  recommended  a  federal  union  of  all  the  provinces, 
an  intercolonial  railway,  and  an  Executive  Council  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assembly.  His  scheme  was  strongly 
opposed,  especially  by  tlio  "  Family  Compact  "  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  foresaw  that  it  involved  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  their  control  of  public  affairs.  The  British 
Government  favored  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  instructed  the  new  Governor-General,  the 
lion.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  to  use  all  proper  means 
to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower        36L   The    Gov- 
Canada.    February  10,  1841.  ernor-General  had 

little  difficulty  in  effecting  his  object  in  Lower  Canada. 
The  Special  Council,  which  represented  chiefly  the  loyal 
English  element  of  the  population,  passed  the  Union  Bill 
by  a  large  majority.  In  Upper  Canada  he  carried  his 
point  by  skilful  management.  The  mcml)ers  of  the 
"  Family  Compact "  prided  themselves  on  their  loyalty 
to  the  mother  country,  and  the   Governor  General,    by 
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presenting  the  union  sclicnie  as  an  object  desired  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  appealed  to  sentiments  which  tliey 
could  m^t  consioiently  disregard.  The  L'nion  Bill  wjus  in- 
troduced us  a  Government  measure  and  carried  without 
difficulty.  The  two  provinces  having  thus  assented  to 
the  union,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment placing  them  under  one  governrnent  and  legis- 
lature. Finally  the  union  came  into  eflect  by  royal 
I)roclamation  on  February  10,  1811. 

362.  The  Act  of  Union  j>rovided  for  the  United  Prov- 
ince of  Canada  an  Assembly  of  eighty-four  membcrfi,  — '■> 
forty-two  from  each  of  the  old  provinces,  — a  Legislative 
Council  of  not  less  than  twenty  members,  tmd  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  eight  members.  The  whole  revemie  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

Lord  Russell's  Despatches.  —  363.  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  through  his  despatches  instructed 
the  Governor-General  that  the  members  of  the  Execntife 
Council  were  not  to  regard  their  position  as  a  life  tenure,  but 
must  retire  from  office  when,  in  the  view  of  the  Governor, 
public  policy  or  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded  a 
change.  These  instructions  were  somewhat  indefinite  ; 
but  the  Reformers  thnmghout  the  different  provinces 
hailed  the  announcement  as  granting  the  long-sought 
boon  of  responsible  government.  The  principle  was  in- 
deed conceded,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  some  little  time  was 
necessary  to  secure  its  full  development  ;  and  an  epoch 
of  conflict  had  yet  to  be  passed  through  before  the  new 
order  of  things  was  completely  established.  While  niost 
of  the  principles  for  which  the  Reformers  had  contended 
were  substantially  conceded,  one  feature  of  colonial  gov- 
ernment which  they  had  denounced  survived  the  storm, 
and  is  perpetuated  to  our  own  times,  —  an  Upper  House 
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appointed  by  the  Crown,  forming  a  strange  combination 
of  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  Maritime  Provinces.  —  384.  Returning  to  the 
maritime  provinces  we  find  the  old  political  questions  still 
unsettled.  The  Reformers  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  contended  that  Earl  Russell's  instructions  to  the 
Governor-General  touching  the  Executive  Council  applied 
to  all  the  provinces.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  favored  this  interpretation  of  Earl  Rus- 
sell's despatches,  and  was  willing  to  adopt  responsible 
government.  A  measure  having  this  object  in  view  was 
introduced  into  the  AssemV)ly  of  that  province,  but  was 
defeated  through  the  casting  vote  of  tlic  Speaker.  Sir 
John's  advanced  views  gave  offence  to  the  upholders  of 
the  existing  form  of  government  and  exposed  him  to  abuse 
from  a  portion  of  the  press.  His  rule,  however,  was  on 
the  whols  very  popular,  and  when  he  left  the  province 
the  Legislature  voted  him  a  service  of  silver  plate  as  a 
mark  of  its  esteem. 

Extreme  Measures  in  Nova  Scotia.  —  365.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  adhered  to  old  principles.  The 
Assembly,  by  a  majority  of  thirty  to  twelve,  passed  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Executive  Council.  The  Reform 
members  then  w  lited  on  the  Governor  and  presented  their 
resolution.  Sir  Colin  coolly  told  them  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  wth  his  advisers,  and  that  he  had  received  nc 
instructions  which  required  him  to  make  changes  to  suit 
the  views  of  the  Assembly.  The  Reformers  were  nativ 
rally  indignant,  but  they  discreetly  avoided  hasty  mea- 
surer.  They  presented  an  address  to  the  Governor, 
urging  that  Earl  Russell's  dt-spatches  conceded  respon- 
sible government  to  all  the  colonies,  and  referring 
to   Sir   John    Harvey's    views    in    confirmation   of  their 
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opinion.  But  their  argum^its  failed  to  influence  Sir 
Colin. 

386.  vSir  Colin  Campbell  soon  found  that  ho  had  to 
deal  with  men  as  unyielding  as  himself.  Mr.  Howe  pre- 
pared a  memorial  of  grievances  to  the  Queen.  After  stat- 
ing the  evils  of  the  existing  mode  of  government  and  the 
vain  efforts  of  the  Assembly  to  secure  the  desired  changes, 
the  memoriiil  asked  her  Majesty  to  remove  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  send  a  Governor  who  would  be  willing  to 
be  guided  by  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  their  representatives.  This  was  a  bold 
measure  and  some  of  the  more  timid  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Rcformeis  hesitated.  Besides,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  personally  respected,  even  by  those  who  most  dis- 
approved of  his  policy.  But  the  address  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  House. 

367.  Then  the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
people  were  divided  into  two  great  parties.  Everybody 
was  either  Conservative  or  Reformer.  Political  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  while 
hard  and  no  doubt  unjustifiable  things  were  said  on  both 
sides.  Some  thought  there  never  was  such  a  patriot  as 
Joseph  Howe  ;  others  said  that  Howe  was  but  another 
Papincau  or  MacKenzie,  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion. 

James  W.  Johnstone.  —  368.  While  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell and  his  measures  were  thus  vigorously  attacked  by 
Mr.  Howe,  the  brothers  Young,  James  B.  Uniacke,  and 
others,  they  were  defended  with  equal  eloquence  by 
James  W.  Johnstone,  then  Solicitor-General.  Mr.  John- 
stone, a  statesman  of  singularly  acute  mind  and  unim- 
peachable integrity,  destined  to  share  with  Mr.  Howe  for 
a  third  of  a  century  the  esteem  and  aflection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nova  Scotia;  was  now  for  the  first  time  coming 
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into  notice.  He  soon  toolt  rank  as  the  leader  of  the 
Cons«5rva^ive  party,  whose  unwavering  confidence  he  re- 
tained throughout  liis  long  career. 

1840,  A.  D.  —369.  Sliortiy  after  his  arrival  in  Canada, 
Sir  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  came  to  Halifax  to  inquire 
into  matters.  He  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Howe, 
and  listened  attentively  to  his  views.  Although  he  was 
guarded  in  his  expressions,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Howe  was 
contending  for  the  very  principles  which  he  himself  was 
instructed  to  follow  in  the  government  of  Canada.  His 
report  to  the  British  Government  probably  led  to  the 
changes  which  followed.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
vear,  Lord  Falkland  arrived  in  Halifax  as  successor  to 
Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He  had  belonged  to  the  Liberal- 
party  in  England,  and  the  Reformers  in  Nova  Scotia  ex- 
pected much  from  him.  He  began  well.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  try  a  compromise,  and  have  both  parties  rep- 
resented in  the  Government.  Several  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  who  held  seats  in  neither  branch  of  the 
Legislature  were  asked  to  retire,  while  Messrs.  Howe,  Uni- 
acke,  and  McNab  accepted  the  seats  thus  vacated. 

A  Pleasing  Incident.  —  370.  Before  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell left  the  province,  he  and  Mr.  Howe  met  at  Govern- 
ment House.  Mr.  Howe  bowed  and  was  passing  on,  when 
Sir  Colin  called  out,  "  We  must  not  part  that  way,  Mr, 
Howe.  We  fought  out  our  otfTerences  of  opinion  honestly. 
You  have  acted  like  a  man  of  honor.  Here  is  my  hand." 
And  so  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Discordant  Elements  -  371.  There  was  little  har- 
mony in  that  first  (\)uru  il  of  Lord  Falkland.  It  was 
called  a  malition  government,  because  it  was  made  up,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  men  from  both  sides  of  politics  ;  but  its 
elements  were  to(,  discordant  to  ccalosce.     That  it  was 
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composed  of  two  distinct  and  hostile  parties  was  soon 
apparent.  The  college  question,  which  was  then  agitat- 
ing the  country,  brought  the  two  leaders,  Howe  and 
Johnstone  into  open  conflict.  Howe  advocated  the  en- 
dowment of  one  provincial  university  ;  Johnstone  was  in 
favor  of  giving  aid  from  the  public  funds  to  the  various 
denominational  colleges.  Mr.  Howe's  attitude  on  this 
question  gave  offence  to  many  of  his  old  supporters  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Johnstone  and  his  friends  in  the  (Coun- 
cil, taking  advantage  of  this  position  of  affairs,  persnadeil 
the  Governor  to  dissolve  the  House  without  consulting 
Mr.  Howe.  In  the  new  House  Mr.  Johnstone's  party 
had  a  small  majority. 

The  Coalition  Government  372.  When  Lord  Falk- 
Broken  up.  1844,  A.  D.  land  fiist  came  to  the 
province,  many  of  those  who  had  supported  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  government  thought  he  favored  the  Reformers, 
and  in  their  ill-humor  they  abused  him  in  the  pul»lic  press. 
The  Reformers  were  now  dissatisfied  because  he  seemed 
to  lean  to  the  other  side.  William  Yoinig,  on  being 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  resigned  his  .seat  in  the 
Council.  To  fill  the  viicancy  Lord  Falkland  appointed 
Mr.  Almon,  who  did  not  hold  a  seat  in  either  l)ranch  of 
the  Legislature,  and  who,  though  moderate  in  his  views, 
belonged  to  the  Conservative  school.  On  tlic  ground  that 
Almon's  appointment,  besides  violating  tlie  j)rineij»lcs  of 
resj)onsible  government,  destroyed  the  balance  of  parties 
in  the  Executive,  Howe,  Uniacko,  and  McNab  at  once 
sent  in  their  resignations. 

373.  The  breach  between  Lord  Falkland  and  Mr.  Howe 
widened,  imtil  it  came  to  open  hostilities.  In  his  de- 
spatches to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  LrA'd  Falkland  de- 
scribed   Mr.   Howe  as  an  ambitious,   troublcKouie    man, 
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with  whom  lie  would  hold  no  further  intercourse.  lie 
also  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Howe's  friends  to  desert  him 
and  accept  scats  in  the  Council.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Howe,  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Nova  Bcotian,"  sometimes 
by  sober  argument,  sometimes  by  comic  verse,  attacked 
Lord  Falkland  and  his  government. 

Lord  Falkland  Retires.  —  374.  Lord  Falkland  failed 
to  reconcile  the  Reformers  whom  he  had  unwisely  driven 
from  his  Council.  Hoping  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
people  and  strengthen  his  government,  he  made  a  tour 
Uirough  difterent  parts  of  the  province.  He  was  treated 
Ivith  respect ;  but  he  was  told  with  great  plainness  that 
his  government  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  countrv. 
No  eifort  could  withstand  the  tide  of  public  sentiment. 
Lord  Falkland  quietly  retired,  probably  carrying  away 
no  very  pleasant  memories  of  his  experience  in  Nova 
Scotia.     His  successor  w\as  Sir  Jolm   Harvey. 

Canada.  1841,  A.  D.  —  375.  The  United  Province  of 
Canada  now  entered  on  a  prosi)erous  career.  Tlie  first 
Parliament  met  at  Kingston;  but  in  1344  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Montreal.  Many  important 
laws  were  passed  relating  to  municipal  institutions,  edu- 
cation, public  works,  and  trade.  The  Queen  rewarded 
Sir  Charles  Poulett  lliompson  for  his  services  in  restor- 
ing order  in  Canada,  by  raising  him  to  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  of  Kent 
and  Toronto.  But  L(^rd  Sydenham  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
now  honors.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  receiving 
injuries  of  wliich  lie  died  in  the  autumn  of  1841. 

1842,  A.  D.  —  376.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  succeeded  Lord 
Sydenham.  From  his  party  relations  in  Great  Kritain 
the  opponents  of  responsible  government  hoped  for  some 
sympathy  with  their  views.     But  during  his  short  rule 
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he  faithfully  administered  the  principles  of  reform  which 
had  been  introduced.  On  accoimt  of  his  failing  health 
he  resigned  his  position,  and  died  shortly  after  at  King- 
ston. 

1843,  A.  D.  — 377.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  new  Gov- 
ernor-General, refusing  to  he  guided  by  the  principles  of 
responsible  govermnent,  made  appointments  to  oilice  witli- 
out  consulting  the  Executive  Council.  Baldwin  and  La- 
fontaine,  the  leaders  of  the  (Government,  holding  that  the 
C'uncil  was  responsible  to  the  Assembly  for  all  a})i)oint- 
mentK  made,  placed  their  resignations  in  tlio  hands  of 
the  Governor.  A  Conservative  Government,  utider  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Draper,  succeeded,  reniainiug  in  power 
untd  1818. 

In  18U)  (he  city  of  Quelioc  was  laid  waste  by  two  tkstructivc  fires*, 
renderinj^  homeless  twenty-four-thousaiul  iiili.ibitants. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin.  1847,  A.  D.  -  378.  The  Earl  of 
pjlgin  arrived  in  Canada  as  (iovernor-Genend  early  in 
1817.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  firnmess,  and  liberal 
views,  and  his  rule  tended  to  d<.'velo[)  more  fully  the 
principles  of  responsible  government.  Hitherto,  in  order 
to  protect  British  manufactures  and  trade,  the  provinces 
were  required  to  place  higher  duties  on  foreign  imports 
than  on  those  from  the  mother  country.  These  restric- 
tions of  trade  were  now  removed,  and  the  colonies  were 
allowed  to  regulate  their  tariff  as  seemed  most  conducive 
to  their  own  interests. 

379.  During  the  year  1847  about  seventy  thousand 
persons  came  U>  Caiuuhi  from  Ireland  and  S(U)tland,  be- 
ing driven  from  their  homes  by  the  scourge  (jf  famine. 
Many  of  these  inwnigrantw  proved  the  uiselves  to  be  valu- 
able settlers.     The  advantage  to  Canada  from   the   largo 
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influx  of  population  was,  however,  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  new-comers,  crowded  in  ill- 
ventilated  vessels,  contracted  malignant  fever  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  thus  brought  pestilence  to  the  shores  of  their 
adopted  country. 

Nova  Scotia.  —  380.  When  Sir  John  Harvey  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Executive 
Council  consisted  of  but  six  members,  no  appointments 
having  been  made  since  the  Reformers  retired.  Sir  John 
invited  Mr.  Howe  and  his  friends  to  return,  proposing 
that  Mr.  Almon  should  retire.  But  the  Reformers  had 
lost  faith  in  governments  composed  of  men  holding  oppo- 
site principles,  and  they  informed  the  Governor  that  they 
could  not  act  with  the  present  members  of  his  Council, 
between  whom  and  themselves  the  people  would  soon 
judge  at  the  polls. 

Reform  Principles  Triumphant.  381.  The  elections 
1848)  A.  D.  came   off    in    Nova 

Scotia  on  the  5th  of  August,  1847,  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  province  when  all  the  votes  were  polled  in  a 
single  day.  Previously,  the  elections  were  held  at  differ- 
ent times  in  the  various  counties,  and  in  each  county  the 
voting  was  continued  from  day  to  day  for  a  week  or  mure. 
When  the  House  met  in  the  following  January  the  Re- 
formers had  a  majority  of  seven.  Mr.  Johnstone  and  his 
friends  retired,  and  a  Liberal  Government  was  formed, 
with  Joseph  Howe  at  its  head. 

382.  The  year  1848  was  remarkable  for  the  triumph 
of  Reform  princi})les.  The  New  Brunswick  legislature, 
by  a  large  majority,  adopted  resi)onsible  government,  the 
Conservative  leaders  voting  with  the  Reformers.  The 
two  most  prominent  Liberals,  Wilmot  and  Fisher,  now 
accepted    scats    in    the    Council    with    Conservative    col- 
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leagues. In  Canada,  also,  the  principles  of  responsible 
government  were  more  fully  recognized  and  estiihlished. 
A  new  election  in  that  province  gave  the  Refonnors  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly.  The  Draper  Ministry  re- 
siimed,  and  the  Baldwin-Lafontainc  Government  was  re- 
instated.  Among  the  members  of  the  House  elected  at 
this  time  were  Louis  Papineau  and  Wolfred  Nelson. 

383.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  now  recognized  by 
ill!  parties  as  the  supreme  authority,  at  whose  bid<ling 
governments  must  stand  or  fall.  It  really  was  of  little 
importance  to  the  country,  henceforth,  which  party  ruled. 
Tory  and  Liberal  were  but  empty  names  ;  as  to  the  prin 
cii)les  of  the  two  parties  there  was  little  ditferencc.  Some- 
times, hideed,  the  Tories,  or  Conservatives,  as  t'.  "  pre- 
ferred to  call  themselves,  outstripped  the  Liberals  in 
measures  of  reform  and  extension  of  power  to  the  people. 
P'or  the  most  part  men,  not  measures,  formed  the  bond 
by  which  the  members  of  a  party  were  h«;ld  together. 


CHAPTER   XXVIL 

SETTLllMENT    Or    OLD    QUESTIONS    AND    DEVELOrMENT    OK 

NEW    PUINCIl'LES. 

Rebellion  Losses.  1849,  A.  D.  —384.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  (jlovernment  of  ('nnada  aroused  a  violent 
storm.  During  the  reign  (»f  tiie  Draper  Ministry  the  Loy- 
alists of  Upper  Canada  weio  j)aid  foi"  losses  arising  fronj 
the  destruction  of  pro[)erty  during  the  rebellion.  The 
French  members  insisted  that  similar  compcnsatiwn  should 
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be  made  in  Lower  Canada.  But  on  account  of  the  general 
disaffection  which  had  prevailed  in  that  p.ovi' 3C,  it  was 
alleged  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish  Loyali.-  i  from  rebels. 
A  small  sum,  however,  was  voted  for  the  pa  "tial  payment 
of  claims,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  an  u  settL'd  condi- 
tio?!. 

C^35.  T'le  Ba'dwin-Lafontaine  Government  now  intro- 
i'lccd  a  measure  providing  £100,000  for  the  payment 
ot  '^sses  in  Lower  Canada.  This  excited  the  strong- 
est opposition  among  the  Conservatives,  who  urged  that 
the  French  of  Lower  Canada  either  openly  aided  the 
rebellion  or  sympathized  with  its  loaders,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  compensation.  Violent  agitation  against  the 
bill  was  stirred  up  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  cities 
of  the  west.  "  No  compensation  to  rebels  "  was  a  party 
cry.  Many  who  had  not  ceased  to  taunt  the  Reformers 
with  their  former  disloyalty  now  talked  loudly  of  annexa' 
tion  to  the  United  States. 

Parliament  House  Burned  by  a  Mob.  —  386.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  msijority,  and  there  was  much 
anxiety  as  to  the  course  the  Governor-General  would  pur- 
sue. Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  opposition.  Lord 
Elgin  assented  to  the  bill.  On  leaving  Parliament  House 
ho  was  saluted  with  hisses  and  groans,  and  his  carriage 
was  pelted  with  sticks,  stones,  and  other  missiles.  In  the 
evening  the  mob  gathered  around  Parliament  House>  broke 
the  windows,  and  rushed  into  the  building,  the  .alarmed 
meml)ers  escaping  for  their  lives.  One  of  the  mob,  seat- 
ing liimself  in  the  S})eaker'8  chair,  proclaimed  with  mock 
dignity,  "Gentlemen,  the  Krcnch  Parliament  is  dissolved." 
Then  they  jirucoodod  to  tear  up  the  seats,  break  the 
chandeliers,  and  destroy  all  movable  property  within  their 
r(3acli.     Soon  the  cry  of  tire  drove  all  from  the  building. 
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In  the  morning  the  Parhanicnt  House  was  a  mass  of 
smoking  ruins.  For  two  or  thr  i  days  it  was  not  safe 
for  the  supporters  of  the  bill  lo  appear  on  the  streets. 
The  Governor-CJeneral  wjis  again  attacked,  and  narrowly 
CHcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  mob. 

The  Seat  of  Government  Removed  387.  Tiord  Elgin 
from  Montreal.  sent  homo  his  re- 

signation, but  the  Queen  refused  to  accept  it,  thus 
showing  her  approval  of  his  action.  The  Legislature 
was  prorogue^]  ;>]u>idy  after  the  riot,  never  again  to 
meet  in  Mor*^ref  For  several  years  it  met  alter- 
nately in  T'-u'to  and  Quebec,  —  four  years  in  suc- 
cession in  oac:  ,,  -  -until,  in  18()G,  Ottawa  became  the 
permanent       >*   of  government. 

Education.  — 388.  The  Legislature  of  Canada  from  time 
to  time  made  liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. In  184G  Egerton  Hyerson,  afterwards  better  known 
as  Dr.  Hyerson,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion. By  travel  in  Euro{)e  and  the  United  States  lie 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  improved  edu- 
cational systems  in  the  world.  During  the  long  period 
of  thirty  years  he  devoted  his  rare  ahilities  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  common  and  high  school  system  which 
is  the  pride  of  Ontario  and  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  civilized  nations. 

The  high  approciatioti  in  which  Dr.  Ryerson's  wrvicos  were  held  hy 
the  countrv  is  evinced  hv  the  action  of  the  Letrislature  of  Ontario  in 
granting  him  his  full  salary  as  a  retiring  pension.  He  dm]  full  of  y«.'ars 
and  honors  in  February,  1882.  The  Legislature,  which  was  in  sess-ion  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  heaides  attending  his  funeral  in  a  body,  v(jted  the 
sum  of  S10,00()  to  provide  an  annuity  for  his  widow. 

1851,  A.  D.  -  389.  Division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
formers of  Canada  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  IJaldwin- 
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Lafontaiiie  Ministry.  A  new  Government  was  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Francis  Ilincks,  noted  as  the 
chief  promoter  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Other  im- 
portant events  of  the  year  were  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
postage  of  five  cents  tliroughout  the  province,  and  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Normal  School  building  at 
Toronto,  by  Lord  Elgin. 

In  the  following  year  Montreal  was  the  scene  of  a  ter- 
rible fire,  which  left  ten  thousand  persons  homeless. 

Canals  and  Railways.  —  390.  The  St.  Lawrence  canals 
were  completed  in  1848,  affording  continuous  navigation 
from  the  ocean  to  the  great  lakes.  The  construction 
of  railways  was  begun  in  Canada  about  1850.  Among 
the  first  lines  projected  were  the  Northern,  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  first  railway  con- 
structed in  Nova  Scotia  was  that  portion  of  the  Inter- 
colonial between  Halifax  and  Bedford,  opened  in  1855. 
The  first  telegraph  line  in  Canada  was  opened  in  1847. 

Important  Measures.  1854,  A.  D.  —  391.  A  new  Gov- 
enunent  was  formed  in  Canada,  of  which  the  leading  mem- 
bers were  Sir  Allan  McNab  and  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Three  important  measures  characterized  the  beginning 
of  its  reign,  —  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  the  Seigniorial  Tenure  Act,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves, 

392.  The  Beciprocity  Treaty  secured  free  trade  in  various  natu- 
ral products  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  for 
the  period  of  ten  years.  It  also  gave  the  people  of  the  United  States 
tlic  privilege  of  navigating  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  and  of  fishing  in  the 
coast  waters  of  the  provinces.  Lord  Elgin  was  an  active  promoter  of 
this  treaty,  and  represented  the  British  Government  in  arranging  its 
terms.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1854  he  was  succeeded  as  Governor- 
General  by  Sir  Edminid  Head. 

393.  The  Seigniorial  Tenure  Act  provided  for  the  purchase  of  the 
rights  of  seigniors,  or  landlord.s,  in  the  lands  of  Lower  Canada,  at  a 
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value  fixo.l  by  a  (.oininissidn.  A  part  of  the  valuation  price  was  paid 
Uy  the  (Kciipaut  of  the  lainl,  aud  part  hy  the  Govtrnnient,  a  grant  of 
$2.<IO(),000  Uiiij;  inailf  for  this  purposi;. 

394.  The  Clergy  Be8erve3,  which  liad  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction 
in  Ujipcr  Canachi,  wen'  Iiandid  over  principally  td  the  xarious  niuuK-i- 
palities,  to  be  ur-,-^d  in  the  i^^ciicral  public  service.  The  (!liurchos  were, 
howi'vcr,  allowed  to  rt-tain  such  funds  as  tlioy  had  in  actual  possession. 

An  Elective  Legislative  Council        395.    One  after 
in  Canada.     1856,  A.  D.  anotlicrtlie  various 

changes  wliii'h  the  llcforinors  had  asked  lor  had  taken 
j)Uiee.  And  now  it  remained  f^jr  a  Conservative  (Govern- 
ment, of  which  John  A.  MacdonaM  was  a  prominent 
menihcr,  to  hring  in  a  hill  making  the  Legislative 
Council  elective.  The  hill  provided  that  existing  mem- 
bers should  not  he  disturbed  ;  but  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred, new  meml)ers  were  to  he  elected  for  the  term 
of  eight  years. 

Ottawa  Chosen  as  Capital.         398.   Frefpient  changes 
1858,  A.  D.  in  the  scat  of  government 

being  found  inconvenient,  the  Queen  was  asked  by  the 
Legislature  of  Canada  to  select  some  place  as  a  perma- 
nent capital.  Several  of  the  leading  cities  of  Canada 
were  rivals  for  this  distinction  ;  but  her  Majesty's  choice 
fell  on  the  comparatively  small  city  of  Ottawa.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  choice  was  received  with  much  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  opponents  of  the  (Government,  taking 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  reso- 
lution expressing  regret  that  Ottawa  had  been  selected 
as  the  seat  of  government.  John  A.  Macdonald  at  once 
resigned,  and  the  (iovernor-(jeneral  called  on  (George  Brown 
to  form  a  (Government.  Mr.  llrown  s  Cabinet  remained  ni 
power  but  two  days,  when,  failing  to  conmiand  the  support 
of  the  House,  it  was  forced  to  retire.  A  new  (Government 
was  then  formed  under  the  leadership  of  George  E.  Car- 
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tier,  including  John  A.  Macdonald  fis  one  of  its  leading 
members. 
Death  of  Prince  Albert.         397.    Lord    Monck    suc- 
1861,  A.  D.  cccdcd   Sir   Edmmid    Head 

as  Oovcrnor-Gencral  in  1<SGI.  The  same  year  is  noted 
f«)r  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  "  Albert  the  Good." 
Prince  Albert,  though  of  forei_^u  birth,  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerned  tlie  prosperity  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a  national  calam- 
ity. It  was  he  who  originated  the  idea  of  international 
exhibitions,  the  lirst  of  wiiich  was  held  in  London  in 
1851. 

Hebellion  in  the  United  States.        398.   A  civil  war  in  the  United 
1861-65,  A.  D.  States,  known  as  the  Southern  Re 

bellion,  which  lasted  four  years,  alfcctcd  the  British  Provineos  in  many- 
ways.  Business  was  stimulated  ;  i)r()duce  of  all  kinds  brought  high  prices ; 
and  money  was  plentiful.  In  the  lirst  year  of  the  war  an  event  occurred 
which  threatened  to  invidvo  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  hos- 
tilities. Two  SontluMiJ  Coujuiissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  had  taken 
passage  for  Europe  in  the  British  sti  uner  "Trent,"  were  seized  by  the 
ofllcers  of  an  American  war-.^hip,  carried  back  to  the  Northern  Statet, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  There  was  much  excitement  in  Great  Britain, 
and  active  pre-parations  were  made  for  war.  Happily  the  affair  was 
settled  by  tho  prompt  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  British 
authorities.  During  the  war  tljc  trade  of  the  Northern  States  was  greatly 
damaged  by  Southern  cruisers.  The  "Alabama,"  specially  noted  for. 
its  destruction  of  Northern  shipping,  was  built  in  England.  This  gave 
rise  to  what  was  known  as  the  "Alabama  Claims,"  the  settlem-  it  of 
which  cost  Great  Britain  $15,500,000. 

Nova  Scotian  Heroes. —  399.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  died  at  Halifax  in  1852.  His 
successor  was  Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant.  In  18.54  an  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  was  held  in  Halifax,  the  first  general 
exhibition  held  within  the  boimds  of  the  province.  A 
great  war  was  at  tliis  time  raging  in  Europe,  —  Great 
Britain,  France,  Turkey,  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and 
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Russia  on  the  ether.  Three  Nova  Scotians  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  war,  — Captain  WiUiuni  Parker,  Major 
Augustus  Frederiek  Welsfurd,  and  General  Fenwiek  Wd- 
liams. 

400.  Captain  Parker  was  a  native  of  Ijiun-nci'towii,  near  Halifax,  and 
•wa«  educated  at  Wolfville.  Major  Welsford  was  Ijorn  in  Halifax,  and 
was  educated  at  Windsor.  Both  were  killed  at  the  linal  storming  of  llio 
Ikcdan  in  the  Crimea,  Wolsfonl's  h»'a<l  huing  carried  away  l>y  a  fannon 
ball,  a.**,  in  scaling  the  walls,  lie  led  liis  men  over  the  p.irapets.  To  the 
memory  of  these  heroes  the  I'arker-Welsfoni  monument  wjis  erected  in 
Halifax,  in  ISOO. 

401.  General  Williams  was  horn  at  Aiina|Kilis  Iloyal.  His  hnive  de- 
fence of  Kars  in  Asia  Minor  won  for  him  llie  higlu'st  renown.  Tht!(,2ueen 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  umler  the  title  of  Sir  Ft  wick 

Willuims  of  K art;  the  British  House  of  Connnons  voted  hii'n  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  pounds  pterling;  and  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  i>re- 
sented  him  with  a  costly  sword. 

Change  of  Government  in  Nova        402.   In  a  series 
Scotia.     1857,  A.  D.  of  letters  referrii.;' 

to  a  riot  of  railway  navvies,  and  to  other  exciting  ineide'its 
of  the  day,  Mr.  Howe  began  in  the  public  press  a  discus- 
sion which  gave  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  supporters 
of  the  Government.  Wiien  the  Legislature  met,  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  was  carried,  and  a  new  Government 
came  into  power,  with  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnstone  as  Attor- 
ney-General and  Dr.  Charles  T upper  as  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. 

403.  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Mr.  Joiinstone's 
Government  was  the  settlciiierit  of  a  long-stjinding  dispute 
respecting  the  minerals  of  IN  ova  Scotia.  King  Cieorge  IV. 
had  during  his  reign  leased  the  righi  to  work  the  mines  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  his  brother,  tbo  Dtike  of  York.  The  Duke, 
again,  had  disposed  of  liis  claim  to  an  English  company. 
TTie  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  maintained  that  this 
was  an  improper  disposid  of  ttie  minerals  of  the  prov- 
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ince,  and  disputed  the  validity  of  the  company's  claim. 
Mr.  Jolnistone  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Archibald  wore  now  sent 
to  England  to  arrange  terms  of  settlement.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  misnion  a  compromise  was  eifected,  the 
company  giving  up  all  claims  to  the  minerals  of  the 
province,  except  within  certain  areas  around  the  mines 
already  opened. 

The  Atlantic  Cable.  1858,  A.  D.  —  404.  The  Earl  of 
Mulgrave  succeeded  Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant  as  Gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia.  The  year  1858  is  noted  as  that 
in  which  P]urope  and  America  were  first  connected  by  a 
sub-marine  telegraph  cable  from  Ireland  to  Newfound- 
land. But  the  hopes  of  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  cable,  which  had 
been  safely  laid  on  tho  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  broke 
after  a  single  messr^ge  of  congratulation  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  Queen  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  new  cable,  however,  was  successfully  laid  in 
1866. 

Liberal  Government.  1860,  A.  D.  —  405.  The  general 
election  of  1859  gave  the  Opposition  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  But  the  Government  objected  to  the  right  of 
several  members  to  sit  in  the  House,  on  the  ground  that 
when  elected  they  hold  offices  which  legally  disqualified 
them  for  that  position.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  these 
members  had  a  right  to  vote  on  the  (juestion  of  their  eli- 
gibility, and  by  the  help  of  their  own  votes  a  majority  was 
obtained  to  defeat    i  motion  to  unseat  them.  Lord 

Mulgravc'a  advisers  urged  him  to  dissolve  the 
House  and  order  a  new  election.  The  Governor  refus- 
ing to  accept  this  advice,  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  a 
new  Administration  came  into  jK)wer,  of  which  .Toseph 
Howe,  William  Young,  and  Adan)s  G.  Archibald  were  tiirf 
most  promii^.ent  members. 
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Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.        406.    The  Govcni- 

1860,  A.  D.  nient  of  Canada  in- 
vited the  Queen  to  visit  their  country  and  take  part 
in  laying  the  corner-«tone  of  the  new  I'arhanient  build- 
ings at  Ottawa ;  and  also  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  great  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  tlic  (irand  Trunk 
Railway  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.  Her 
Majesty  expressed  her  inabihty  to  accept  the  invitation 
in  person,  but  deputed  her  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  visit  ('anada  as  Iier  representative.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  sunnner  of  18G0,  his  Royal  Highness  came 
to  America.  On  his  way  he  called  at  Newfoundland. 
Ho  then  visited  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Princo 
Edwarci  Island,  and  Canada.  In  Nova  Scotia  he  visited 
Sydney  Halifax,  Windsor,  Truro,  and  Pictou.  Every- 
vviicro  tl^c  people  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  as 
became  the  son  of  their  Queen  and  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  British  throne.  The  Prince  also  crossed  over  into 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  received  with  greetings 
as  cordial  as  any  that  had  welcomed  him  in  the  domin- 
ions of  his  royal  mother. 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  Nova  Scotia.       407.  Tlu'  yi-ar  1801  was  uolid 

1861,  A.  D.  fortliedlsfovcry  of  p)Iil  in  Nova 
Scolia.  TIju  precious  metal  was  discoveroil  lirst  at  TMii/^ncr,  in  Halifax 
County;  but  it  lias  since  been  found  in  many  itaits  of  llie  province,  nmrc 
esp(!cially  in  (inysl)orouf^li,  Halifax,  Hants,  and  Lnneaburg  Cuuutios. 

Conservative  Government  in  Nova        408,    Sir   Pich- 
Scotia.     1863,  A.  D.  ard    (craves    Mac- 

Donnell  was  now  (Jovernor  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  general 
election  resulted  in  a  Conservative  majority.  At  iii'st  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Johnstone  was  the  leader  of  the  new  (Jovern- 
n)ent  ;  but  Mr.  Johnstone  having  been  n])))ointed  Judge, 
JDr.  Tupper  became  I'remier.     The  two  leading  (luestioua 
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before  the  House  and  the  country  were  education  and 
confederation  of  the  provinces. 

Free  Schools.  — 409.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Government  was  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  common-school  education  in  the 
province.  During  the  fifteen  years  preceding,  the  sub- 
ject of  education  had  received  considerable  attention  from 
successive  governments  and  legislatures.  In  1849,  James 
W.  Dawson,  since  well  known  as  a  scientist  and  as  Prin- 
cipal of  McGill  University,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  then 
first  created  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  SuperintendcTit  of  Educa- 
tion. Though  holding  the  position  but  a  short  time,  he 
awakened  much  interest  in  common-school  education, 
by  means  of  lectures,  reports,  and  Teachers'  Institutes 
convened  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  In  1855  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
established  at  Truro.  The  Ilev.  Alexander  Forrester  was 
appointed  to  the  double  office  of  Principal  of  that  institu- 
tion and  Superintendent  of  Education.  Dr.  Forrester  la- 
bored with  great  enthusiasm,  and  under  his  training  many 
teachers  obtained  more  enlarged  views  of  their  calling,  as 
well  as  increjised  skill  for  the  performance  of  its  practical 
duties.  By  the  inflnence  which  in  this  indirect  way  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  public  mind,  and  also  by  his  lec- 
tures, he  did  nuich  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  legislation 
to  wliicli  we  are  now  referring. 

410.  The  Education  Act  of  18G4  declared  that  a  school 
receiving  public  aid  must  he  free  to  all  the  children  of  the 
section,  but  left  it  optional  Avith  the  rate-payers  to  raise 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  school  by  assessment  on 
the  property  of  the  section  oi  by  voluntary  subscription. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  onconrMge  assessment,  a  boinia 
was  ip^iven  from  the  public  trciuiury  to  all  yoctiong  adopt- 
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ing  that  method.  This  ontion  tended  to  make  the  Act 
ineliective,  many  sections  being  left  witliout  schools.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  next  ses.sion  of  the  legislature  the  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  render  assessment  the  only  legal 
mode  of  support. 

411.  The  bill  relating  to  Public  Instruction,  though  in 
troduced  as  a  Government  measure  by  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Tupper,  was  not  dealt  with  by  the  liCgislaturc 
in  a  party  spirit.  Mr.  Archibald,  Mr.  Annand,  and  other 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Opposition  gave  its  leading  feat- 
ures a  hearty  support.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  new  system  met  with  much  opposition  throughout  the 
country.  Some  would  have  preferred  separate  schools 
for  ditferent  religious  denominations  ;  others  opposed  the 
Act  because  they  disliked  the  principle  of  assessment 
which  it  involved.  Many  sections  refused  to  appoint 
Trustees  or  organize  schools  under  the  law,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  there  was  nuich  confusion.  (Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  opposition  disapjicju'ed,  and  all  parties  united 
harmoniously  in  striving  to  make  the  Itx  w  effective  in  ad- 
vancing the  ciiucational  condition  of  the  province.  New 
and  greatly  improved  school-houses  throtjghout  the  whole*' 
province,  better  qualified  teachers,  more  effective  methods 
of  teaching,  and  a  nearly  doubled  attendance  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  mark  the  educational  progress  of  Nova 
Scotia  since  18G4. 

412.  The  Government  nioasuro  of  lfi(i4  separated  tlie  ctfliccs  of  Prinei- 
pal  of  the  Normal  Sehool  an<l  Siiperintciidcnt  of  Kdiication.  Theodore 
II.  Kand,  I^p,  M.  A  ,  was  a|ipohited  to  the  latter  oOiee,  while  Dr.  For- 
rester retained  his  position  as  Triucipal  of  the  Normal  School.  On  the 
new  Superintendent  devolved  the  responsible  task  of  hringlnj^'  the  Frc- 
Sehool  Act  into  practical  o|H'ration.  Mr.  Kand  was  succeeded  in  olllcft  in 
1S70  by  the  Uev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  M.  A.  On  Mr.  Hunt's  death  in  KST7  Daxid 
Allison,  Ks<i  ,  LL.D.   was  apjunuicd  Superintendent. 
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CONFEDERATION. 

Difficulties  in  Canada.  —  413.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  '^.cntury  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  been  united 
under  one  government.  During  this  period  the  whole 
country  had  made  great  progress  in  population,  wealth, 
education,  faciUties  for  trade,  and  material  prosperity 
generally.  Although  comparative  contentment  prevailed, 
the  political  condition  of  the  country  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  two  great  divisions  of  the  province  did  not  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  under  one  government.  Differences 
of  race  and  religion  added  the  weight  of  their  influence  to 
local  jealousies  in  causing  embarrassments.  So  jealous 
was  each  division  of  the  ascendancv  of  the  other,  that  it 
was  not  deemed  sufficient  for  a  Ministry  to  be  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  whole  province  ;  a 
Government  was  weak  and  ineftcctive  if  it  failed  to  com- 
mand a  majority  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  taken 
separately.  The  terms  of  union  gave  to  each  division  the 
same  number  of  members  in  the  Legislature ;  but  LTpper 
Canada,  now  having  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants more  than  Lower  Cjuiada,  claimed  a  proportion- 
ately larger  representation. 

414.  The  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  at  different  periods 
was  as  follows :  — 

1841. —  Upper  Canada 465,000 

,,         Lower  Canada          001,000 

1851.  —  Upper  Canada      ....          952,000 

„          Lower  Canada 890,000 

1801.  —  Upper  Canada 1,390,000 

„         Lower  Canada 1,111,000 
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415.  The  two  political  parties  into  wliich  the  Province 
of  Canada  was  divided  were  so  evenly  balanced  and  the 
interests  to  be  provided  for  were  so  conflicting,  that  it 
was  diificnlt  for  a  Ministry  to  carry  ont  any  de.roite 
policy.  Governments  were  weak  and  nnsta!)le,  and  were 
al)le  to  maintain  even  a  l)rief  hold  of  power  only  by  fre- 
quent reconstnictions.  In  1802,  on  tlio  defeat  of  the 
Conservative  Cartier-Macdonald  (iovcirnnient,  a  weak  lie- 
form  Government  was  organized  nndor  the  leadershi[)  of 
•lolm  Sandfield  Macdonald.  Althougli  reconstructed  in 
tlie  followin<ij  yt'H'i*,  {^nd  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
accession  ot  Mr.  Dorion,  it  soon  failed  to  connnand  a 
working  majority  of  the  House.  In  1804:  a  Conserva- 
tive Ministry,  with  Sir  Etionne  Tache  as  Premier,  was 
again  called  to  the  helm.  Tlie  new  (Government  in- 
cluded Cartier,  Gait,  and  John  A.  Maciionald  ;  but  the 
ability  and  distinction  of  its  personnel  failed  to  secure 
for  it  permanence  of  power.  In  less  than  three  months 
a  vote  of  'want  of  confidence  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

Conference  o  Conservative  416.  Neither  of  the 
and  Refo- n  Leaders.  political  parties  of  ('an- 

1864,  A.  D.  ada  was  strong  enough 

to  hold  firmly  t  le  reins  of  power,  and  some  constitutional 
change  seem  1  to  be  the  only  means  of  removing  the  dif- 
ficulty which  obstructed  the  successful  government  of  the 
country.  Part;  politics  were  for  the  time  field  in  abey- 
ance, and  a  conference  of  (conservative  and  lleform  leaders 
was  convened.  A  scheme  was  proposed,  providing  for 
separate  local  LovernnuMits  in  I'pper  and  flower  Canada 
and  a  federal  union  of  the  var,  us  provinces  under  oiu3 
central  government.  Witli  the  eyjm^  bject  of  carrying 
out  this  scheme,  a  coalition  governmoi.i  was  formed,  in 
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whicli  Geoi-gG  Biown  and  otlicr  Reformers  were  associated 
with  Tache,  Cartier,  Gjilt,  and  John  A.  Macdonald. 

The  Maritime  Provinces.  —  417.  At  this  time  the 
maritime  provinces  were  discnssing  the  snhjcct  of  nnion 
among  themselves.  It  began  to  appear  absnr-d  that  fonr 
small  provinces  so  contignons  to  each  other  and  so  similar 
as  regards  the  character  and  interests  of  their  people, 
should  maintain  separate  governments  T-nd  he  as  excln- 
sive  in  their  trade  relations  as  if  they  belonged  to  distinct 
nationalities.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  veterans  who  had  long 
guided  the  councils  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  had 
now  retired  from  the  toil  and  strife  of  politics.  Mr. 
Young,  afterwards  Sir  William  Younf^,  was  Chief-Justice  ; 
Mr.  Johnstone  was  Judge-in-Equity ;  while  Mr.  Howe  held 
the  office  of  Fishery  Commissione  under  the  Imperial 
Covernment.  It  fell  to  new  men  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  the  country  through  this  important  epoch.  Cliarles 
Tupper  was  Premier,  and  Adanr,  G.  Archibald  wps  leader 
of  the  opposition. 

The  Charlottetown  Conveo'don.  418.  The  (Jovern- 
September  1,  1864,  A.  D.  ments  of  Nova  Scotia, 

New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  api)ointed  dele- 
gates to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  legislative  nnion  of  the 
three  provinces.  The  delegates  met  at  (Charlottetown 
Sept.  1,  1864.  There  were  present  Cliarles  Tn]i])er,  W. 
A.  Henry,  R.  B.  Dickey,  Jonathan  McCully,  and  Adams 
C  Archibald,  from  Nova  Scotia  ;  Samnel  L.  Tilley,  J. 
M.  Johnson,  J.  ¥  Gray,  E.  B.  Chandler,  and  W.  H. 
Stevens,  from  Ne  Brunswick  ;  Colonel  (^ray,  E.  Palmer, 
W.  H.  Pope,  0.  i'oles,  and  A.  McDonald  from  l^iince 
Edward  Island.  4'he  coalition  (Government  of  Can;ula, 
which  had  rec(  My  been  organized  with  the  special  ob- 
ject of  bringii     about  a  union  of  the  provinces  asked  per- 
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mission  to  send  delegates  to  the  Charlottetown  Conven- 
tion. Accordingly,  John  A.  Macdonald,  Ceorge  IJrown, 
Alexander  Clalt,  George  K.  Cartier,  Tliomas  D'Arcy  Mu- 
gee,  and  William  MacDougall,  came  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  the  Government  steamer  "  Victoria,"  and  were 
cordially  admitted  to  the  maiitime  convention. 

419.  The  minor  union  of  the  maritime  provinces  was  now 
scarcely  thought  of,  being  (juite  overshadowed  hy  the  pros- 
pect of  a  grand  confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  Ihit 
the  delegates  of  the  maritime  provinces  were  iiot  author- 
ized hy  their  respective  governments  to  arrange  a  hasis 
for  this  larger  union.  Efibrts  were  made,  however,  to  im- 
press the  popular  mind  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  From 
Charlottetown  the  delegates  went  to  Halifax,  and  thence 
to  New  *r»i]«a\vick.  Everywhere  tiiey  were  honored  with 
balls  and  hauipiets,  and  little  wonder  if,  amid  such  festivi- 
ties, some  extravagant  things  were  said  in  praise  of  union. 

The  Quebec  Scheme.  -  420.  before  leaving'  Giiarlotte- 
town,  the  delegates  arranged  ft)r  another  meeting  at  (.Que- 
bec. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear  the  "Victoria" 
ivas  sent  down  tlie  St.  Lawrence  to  bring  up  the  dele- 
gat(is  from  the  maritime  provinces.  The  convention 
was  held  in  the  old  Parliament  House  in  Quebec,  and 
sat  with  closed  doors  for  eighteen  days,  until  the  terms  of 
union  were  arranged.  Everything  was  to  be  kept  secret 
until  laid  before  the  legislatures  of  the  ditlorent  provinces. 
Put  the  best  laid  plans  often  fail ;  long  l»efore  the  Legisla- 
tures met,  the  Quel)ec  scheme  was  before  the  public. 

1865,  A.  D.  —  421.  The  (Canadian  [iCgislature,  which  in 
the  follow i!»g  February  met   in  Quebec  for  tlie  last  time 
adopted  the  union  resolutions  by  a  large  majority.      Pu 
in  the  maritime  jjrovinces  there  was  a  stonn  of  opj)ositior,. 
Newfoundland  and    Princ<3  Edward    Isl.ind   reganhid  the 
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whole  scheme  with  utter  scorn.  In  New  Brunswick  a 
general  election  took  place  before  the  union  resolutions 
were  submitted,  Not  a  single  member  of  tlie  delegation 
to  Quebec  gained  a  seat  in  the  new  Legislature.  An  anti- 
union (jrovernment  came  into  power,  rendering  confeder- 
ation, in  so  far  as  New  Brunswick  was  concerned,  a  verv 
im])robable  event.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  were  murmur- 
ings  of  dissatisfaction  •  but  the  people  had  no  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views  at  the  polls. 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  422.  On  the 
adopt  the  Principle  of  Union.  meeting  of   the 

1865,  A.  D.  Nova  Scotia  Leg- 

islature, Dr.  Tupper,  the  leader  of  the  Government,  stated 
that  on  account  of  the  opposition  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
subject  of  confederation  would  not  be  brought  before  the 
House  during  that  session.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the  public  senti- 
ment of  New  Brunswick.  Governor  Gordon  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  Legislative  Council  had  all  along  been  strongly 
in  favor  of  union ;  and  the  Imperial  Government  urged 
it  as  a  measure  of  prime  concern  both  to  the  provinces 
and  the  empire.  A  strong  reaction  set  in  throughout  the 
province  with  a  force  which  the  anti-unionists  could  not 
resist.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  opening  of 
the  House,  (jJovcrnor  Gordon,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  his  advisers,  recommended  union.  The  Ministry,  re- 
garding this  [jrocedure  as  unconstitutional,  resigned  office, 
when  a  confederate  Government  was  immediately  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration appealed  to  the  people,  and  were  sustained 
by  a  large  majority.  The  change  in  New  Brunswick  led 
tlie  (lovernment  of  Nova  Scotia  to  introduce  into  the  As- 
sembly resolutions  in  favor  of  confederation.     Tljcrc  was 
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strong  opposition ;  many  who  did  not  ohject  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  union  thought  the  Quebec  scheme  did  not  suffi- 
ciently protect  the  interests  of  Nova  Scotia.  To  meet 
these  views,  Dr.  Tnpper  consented  to  drop  this  scheme 
and  to  have  a  new  basis  of  union  drawn  u})  by  the  liritish 
(xovernment,  aided  by  delegates  from  the  various  prov- 
inces. This  measure  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  ;  and 
to  it  Canada  and  Now  Brunswick  gave  their  assent. 

The  Delegates  in  London.  —  423,  The  scene  was  now 
changed  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  Sixteen  dele- 
gates, representing  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  proceeded  to  England  to  ar- 
range a  new  basis  of  union.  The  Nova  Scotia  delegates 
were  Charles  Tupper,  Ac'ams  G.  Archibald,  Jonathan  Mc- 
Cully,  J.  W.  Ritchie,  ai  ^^  VY.  A.  Henry.  There  were  op- 
position delegates  also.  The  anti-confederates,  though 
defeated  in  the  Assembly,  were  not  disposed  to  yield. 
Mr.  Howe,  who  hitherto  had  been  a  silent  looker  on, 
joined  tlieir  ranks,  giving  them  courage  and  strength. 
Howe,  Aniiand,  and  Hugh  McDonald  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don as  th^  ''People's  Delegates"  to  thwart  the  union 
scheme.  Dr.  Tupper  skilfully  set  Howe  the  unionist 
iigainst  Howe  the  anti-unionist ;  for  no  one  had  in  far- 
mer days  advocated  union  more  vigorously  and  ardently 
than  Joseph  Howe.  His  former  utterances  were  now  eiibc- 
tively  turned  against  him.  The  strongest  argument  of  the 
anti-confederates,  one  never  fully  answered,  was  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  had  never  been  consulted 
on  the  question.  But  the  "  People's  Delegates  "  could  not 
stay  the  movement. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Organ-        424.  Tlic  scheme 

ized.     July  1,  1867,  A.  D.  diawn    up    by   the 

delegates  in  Loudon  waa  dilFeront  in  some  respects  from 
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that  prepared  at  the  Quebec  Convention.  It  arranged 
tenns  of  union  for  the  four  provinces,  —  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  and  Upper  Canada, — 
making  provision  also  for  the  admission  of  other  prov- 
inces which  miglit  afterwards  wish  to  come  into  the 
union.  The  name  of  Upper  Canada  was  clianged  to  On- 
tario, and  that  of  T^ower  Canada  to  Quebec,  while  tlic 
whole  territorv  of  tliC  united  provinces  was  designated  the 
Dominion  of  Can<i(hi.  In  February,  18G7,  the  British 
Parliament  ratified  the  terms  of  union  by  an  Act  known 
as  the  British  North  America  Act.  The  liritish  Covern- 
mcnt  also  guaranteed  to  Canada  a  loan  of  .£3,()()0,00U 
sterling  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  Intercolonial  ilail- 
way.  Finally  the  union  was  consummated  by  Royal 
Pioclamation  on  i\\\y   1,   18G7. 

The  Governmcut  oi  the  Dominion.  —  425.  The  British 
North  America  Act  forms  the  political  constitution  or 
general  basis  of  the  government  of  the  Dominion,  pre- 
scribing the  sphere  of  action  for  the  general  and  provin- 
cial authorities.  It  provides  a  central  legislature  and 
government  for  the  whole  country,  having  control  over 
matters  of  common  concern,  as  defence,  trade,  naviga- 
tion, fisheries,  currency,  coinage,  banking,  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  mails,  and  criminal  law.  It  also  gives  to 
each  province  its  own  legislature  and  government,  with 
jurisdiction  over  local  matters,  —  as  education,  crown 
lands,  and  minerals. 

426.  TliG  Governor-General,  who  represents  the  Sovereign,  and  is 
appointed  hy  the  Crown,  is  the  higliest  officer  in  the  Dominion.  II i' re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $50,000  from  tlie  Dominion  treasury.  lie  is  the  eom- 
nian(h?r-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  Dominion;  has  the 
power  to  connniite  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  Mmistr}'  appoinks  the  Licnlen.int-Govornors  of  the  various  pnuinces, 
tlie  Judp's,  ami  other  otlicers  under  the  Governnie.Mt.    IJ/s  advisers. 
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c(csii;nate(l  the  Ministry,  and  also  the  I'rivy  Conncil,  rnnst  be  nx-nihers 
of  rarlianient.  The  Ministry,  as  well  as  the  Kxeeuti\e  Couneil  in  the 
ditFerent  provinces,  is  responsible  to  the  people,  —  tiiat  is,  ean  hold  olliee 
only  so  long  as  its  policy  is  approved  by  the  people's  representatives  in 
the  Lower  House. 

427.  The  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  is  composed  if  the  (Governor- 
General,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  (.'«)ninions.  The  assent  of  the 
three  Ijranelies  is  necesRary  before  any  measure  ean  become  law. 

428.  The  Senators  are  appointed  by  the  (Jovenior-ticneral  in  Coun- 
cil. A  Senator  must  be  (»ver  thirty  years  of  age,  possess  ])ro[M'rfy  wortli 
at  least  lj$4,000,  and  reside  in  his  own  province.  Origiiuiily  there  were  in 
all  seventy-two  Senators.  The  number  has  since  been  increased  to  sev- 
enty-seven,—  ten  for  Nova  Scotia,  ten  for  New  Brunswick,  four  for 
Prince  Edward  I.-land,  twenty-four  for  Quebec,  twenty -four  for  Ontario, 
two  for  Manitoba,  and  tiiree  for  British  Columbia.  The  Sj^taker  of  the 
Senate  is  api>oiiit('d  by  the  (lovernor-General, 

429.  The  monibers  of  the  House  of  Commons  arc  elected  by  the 
pef'do  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  ninnber  for  each  province  i&  to  be 
readjusted  after  each  decennial  census,  —  tlu;  ninnber  fm  (Quebec  remain- 
ing at  sixty-live,  and  those  for  the  other  provinces  bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion to  their  population  as  srxty-tivo  to  the  population  of  (^lu^iiec.  At 
present  the  House  of  Connnoi.-,  comprises  two  hundred  and  tdeven  mem- 
bers, distributed  as  follows:  — 

Nova  Scotia 21 

New  Brunswick 16 

I*rince  Edward  Island ...      6 

Quebec .     .     .     G5 

Ontario 92 

Manitoba 5 

British  (^olumbia 6 

New  Governments.  1867,  A.  D. — 430.  Lord  Monck 
fas  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion.  One  of 
|iis  earUest  acts,  after  taking''  the  oatli  of  otiice,  was  to  con- 
fer the  honor  of  knisjrhthood  on  Jniui  A.  MacdonaUl  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  Sir  John,  having  heen  called  on 
lo  form  a  Ministry,  invited  to  his  aid  gentlemen  of  both  of 
the  old  poliLical  parties  of  the  various  provinces.  In  Nova 
Sootia  (fCneral  Doyle  was  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Tup- 
pcr  Ministry  resigned  ofPce,  and  was  succeeded   by  the 
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Hill-Blanchard  Government,  which  had  a  brief  existence, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 

The  Voice  of  the  People.  —  431.  Sir  Fenwick  Williamt 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  shortly  after  the 
confederation  of  the  provinces.  He  tried  to  quiet  the 
agitation  which  the  question  of  union  had  stirred  up; 
but  even  the  hero  of  Kars  could  not  pacify  those  who  still 
gave  their  voice  for  war.  In  the  strife  old  party  lines 
were  obliterated,  old  party  names  forgotten.  Those  who 
as  Liberals  and  Conservatives  had  ficircely  opposed  each 
other  in  the  great  political  questions  of  former  days, 
were  surprised  to  find  themselves  standing  side  by  side 
under  the  same  banner.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1867  members  were  elected  for  the  Dominion  and  local 
legislatures.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  only 
three  union  men  were  elected,  —  Dr.  Tupper  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  Hiram  Blanchard  and  Henry  Pineo 
for  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  New  Brunswick  about 
one  half  the  members  elected  for  the  House  of  Commons 
were  unionists  ;  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  they  formed  a 
majority,  so  i/nat  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  Government 
was  strongly  sustained. 

Repeal.  —  432.  Tlie  now  Government  of  Nova  Scotia, 
led  by  Mr.  Annand,  was  bent  on  repeal  of  the  union.  An 
address  was  sent  to  the  Queen  by  the  Assembly,  stating 
that  while  Nova  Scotia  loved  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, nothing  was  more  hateful  to  her  than  confederation. 
Howe  and  Annand  proceeded  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  up  the  union.  At  the  Colonial  Office  they  were 
met  by  Dr.  Tupper,  who  had  come  to  defeat  their  object. 
All  efforts  for  repeal  were  of  no  avail. 

Better  Terms.  —  433.  In  1808  Lord  Lisgar  (Sir  John 
Young)  became  Governor-General.    In  the  same  year  meas- 
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ures were  taken  by  the  Dominion  Goveninicnt  to  secure 
possession  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  The  opposition  in 
Nova  Scotia,  though  not  less  demonstrative,  began  to  give 
way.  Mr.  Howe  gave  up  the  struggle  for  repeal,  and, 
as  he  said,  "  only  labored  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain." The  British  Government  urged  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  to  conciliate  Nova  Scotia.  Accordingly, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  Mr.  Howe,  by  which  Nova  Scotia  received  a  larger 
subsidy  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  together  with  some 
permanent  financial  advantages.  On  this,  Mr.  Howe  ac- 
cepted office  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Dominion  Cabi- 
net. Many  of  the  anti-confederates,  following  the  example 
of  their  great  leader,  became  unionists  ;  others,  indignant 
at  what  they  regarded  as  his  desertion  of  them,  heajMjd 
upon  him  unmeasured  abuse. 


CHAPTEll   XXIX. 

CANADA    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

ThQ  Raid  on  St.  Albans.  —  434.  During  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  the  peaceful  relations  of  that 
country  with  the  provinces  were  imperilled  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Southern  sympathizers  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Canada.  Taking  advantage  of  the  shelter  which 
was  afforded  them  on  neutral  soil,  they  secretly  or- 
ganized expeditions  against  the  North.  In  the  autumn 
of  1864  a  band  of  raiders  plundered  the  banks  of  St 
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Albans,  in  northern  Vermont,  killing  one  man  in  the 
aifray,  and  then  hastily  retreated  into  Canada  with  their 
booty,  amounting  to  $223,000.  The  Canadian  authori- 
ties arrested  savcral  of  them,  and  seized  a  portion  of  the 
stolen  money ;  but  afterwards  they  set  the  robbers  at 
liberty,  restoring  to  them  $90,000  of  their  booty.  This 
money  the  Government  of  Canada  was  subsequently  re- 
quired to  refund  to  the  United  States. 

Assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  —  435.  The  war  in  the  United 
States  was  brouglit  to  a  close  in  tlie  spring  of  18G5.  The  resources  of 
the  South  having  become  coinidetcly  exhausted,  General  Grant  took  pos- 
session of  Richmond,  tlie  scat  of  ttio  Confederate  Government,  and  com- 
pelled General  Lee  to  surrender  with  all  his  army.  Yet  one  sad  event, 
sliowing  the  intensity  of  Southern  feeling,  closed  the  scene.  The  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  :w  President,  whose  views  on  the  Slavery  question 
made  hiin  obnoxious  to  the  slave-holding  States  of  the  South,  had  been 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  rebellion;  on  the  14th  of  April,  live  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Kichniond,  Ijincoln  was  struck  down  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  as  he  sat  in  his  box  in  a  Washington  theatre. 

The  Fenians.  — 436.  During  the  year  succeeding  the 
close  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  certain  portions  of 
the  provinces  bordering  on  that  country  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  alarm  bj^  rumors  (tf  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Fenians.  The  professed  aim  of  the  Fenian  organization 
was  the  overthrow  of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  connection  between  this  object  and 
marauding  expeditions  against  the  provinces ;  but  it 
gratified  the  members  of  the  organization  to  show  their 
hatred  for  anything  that  was  British,  and  it  suited  their 
leaders  to  keep  up  a  show  of  action  in  order  to  draw  larger 
contributions  from  their  supporters.  Disbanded  soldiers 
and  military  officers  out  of  employ  joined  their  ranks. 
Arms  and  other  war  material  were  easily  obtained. 

437.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  a  band  of  Fenians  from  the 
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United  States  seized  the  Island  of  Campobcllo,  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  base  for  raids 
on  New  Brunswick ;  but  finding  troops  and  volunteers 
ready  to  meet  them  they  soon  dispersed.  In  June  a 
force  of  about  twelve  hundred,  under  "General  O'Ncil," 
crossed  over  from  Black  Rock  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
took  possession  of  Fort  Erie.  Thence  they  advanced  to 
Ridgeway,  near  the  Welland  Canal.  Hundreds  of  volun- 
teers hastened  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Ridgeway,  in  which  seven  Canadians  were 
killed.  Tlie  Fenians  retreated  to  Fort  Erie,  and  after 
some  furtlier  encounters  with  the  volunteers,  they  with- 
drew from  Canadian  territory.  Several  of  tliem  were 
killed  ;  others  were  taken  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  which  sentence  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  imprisonment. 

438.  The  Fenians  continued  for  some  time  to  give 
trouble,  crossing  the  lino  at  various  places  and  j)lunder- 
ing  the  country.  Finally  tlio  United  States  autliorities 
arrested  the  leaders  and  put  a  stop  to  hostile  proceedings. 

One  of  the  saddest  incidents  connected  with  the  Fenian 
agitation  was  the  assassination  of  Thomas  D'Arcy  Magee. 
In  the  early  morning  of  April  7,  18C8,  after  a  protracted 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mjigeo  was  f()Ilowe<l 
from  the  Parliament  House  by  a  Fenian  fanatic  named 
Whelen,  and  shot  dead  as  he  was  entering  his  boarding- 
house. 

Termination  of  the  Reciprocity        439.  The  Recipro- 
Treaty.     1866,  A.  D.  city  Treaty  entered 

into  with  tlie  United  States  in  185G  for  the  term  often  years 
now  expired.  Protection  to  home  industries  was  probably 
the  leading  motive  which  influenced  the  United  States 
Govemmout  in  dcchning  to  renew  the  treaty,  although 
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the  hope  of  promoting  annexation,  through  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  provinces  for  free  commercial  intercourse,  may 
have  had  some  weight  in  determining  its  action.  The  ab- 
rogation of  the  treaty  caused  temporary  embarrassment 
by  closing  in  effect  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
certain  products  of  the  provinces;  but  trade  gradually 
found  new  clianncls,  and  a  spirit  of  independence  has 
been  fostered  by  the  exercise  of  self-reliance. 

The    Washington    Treaty.        440.    Several  matters 
1871,  A.  D.  affecting  the  relations  ol 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  with  the  United  States  re~ 
quired  to  be  adjusted.  The  leading  questions  in  dispute 
were  tlie  "Alabama  Claims,"  the  Boundary  Dispute,  Com 
pensation  for  Fenian  Depredations,  and  the  Coast  Fish- 
eries. To  secure  peaceable  settlement  of  these  questions 
a  Joint  High  Commission,  composed  of  prominent  states- 
men of  both  nations,  including  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  as 
the  representative  of  Canada,  was  appointed  to  meet  at 
Washington.  At  the  request  of  the  British  Government 
the  claims  of  Canada  on  account  of  losses  sustained 
through  the  Fenians  were  not  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

44L  The  claims  of  the  United  States  for  damages  to 
Northern  commerce  by  cruisers  fitted  out  in  England, 
known  as  the  "Alabama  Claims,"  were  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. The  arbitrators,  who  met  at  Geneva  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  following  year,  awarded  the  simi  of 
$15,500,000  damages,  which  amount  was  promptly  paid 
by  Great  Britain. 

442.  A  treaty  made  in  1846  fixed  upon  the  middle 
of  the  channel  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land as  the  boundary  between  British  America  and  the 
Uuited  States,  on  tho  western  side  of  the  coutiuuut     The 
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ownership  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  situated  in  this  chan- 
nel, afterwards  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
two  nations,  and  was  now  one  of  the  questions  before  the 
Commission.  The  matter  was  referred  to  th.3  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

443.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries of  British  America  and  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  twelve  years.  The  treaty  provided 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  produce  of  British  Colum- 
bia, fish  and  fish  oil  should  be  admitted  to  each  country 
free  of  duty ;  and  that  the  subjects  of  each  country  should 
have  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  coast  waters  of  the 
other.  But  as  the  fisheries  of  British  America  were  the 
more  valuable,  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  should 
pay  such  equivalent  in  money  as  should  be  fixed  by  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Americans 
were  permitted  to  use  the  canals  of  Canada  on  the  same 
terms  as  British  subjects,  and  to  float  their  timber  down 
the  St.  John  River ;  and  the  Canadians  were  allowed  to 
navigate  the  St.  Claiv  Canal  and  Lake  Michigan. 
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THE   NORTHWEST. 


444.  In  the  early  tirncs  both  the  French  and  the  Eng 
lish  claimed  the  vast  territory  extending  northerly  from 
the  Province  of  Canada  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  terri- 
tory was  prized  chiefly  for  its  valuable  furs.  The  French 
held  communication  with  the  country  by  way  of  the 
Saguenay  River;  and  very  early  in  the  history  of  Can 
ada,  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  became  a 
noted  fur  depot.  The  English  entered  the  country  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  route.  By  the  Treaty  of  St.  Cermain- 
en-Laye,  in  1632,  England  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  terrl 
tory ;  but  disregarding  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Charles 
II.,  in  1670,  ceded  it  to  an  English  company,  of  which 
the  leading  member  was  Prince  Rupert.  Under  the  am- 
biguous terms  of  its  charter,  which  included  the  territory 
drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  and  James 
Bays,  the  company  claimed  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  country  of  the  Saskatchewan  River.  It  had  the 
right  to  govern  the  country  through  officers  of  its  own 
appointment,  aad  it  enjoyed  exclusive  rights  of  trade. 
Numerous  forts  or  trading-posts  were  established  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  and  James  Bays,  and  at  various  places 
on  the  rivers.  During  the  first  hundred  years  of  its 
existence  the  company  derived  immense  revenues  from 
this  northern  country,  giving  the  Indians  guns,  ammu- 
nition, blankets,  and  other  articles  in  exchange  for  their 
furs. 
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The  Northwest  Company.  —  445.  Shortly  afler  Can. 
ada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Montreal  merchants  began 
a  far-trade  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  1 784  they  organized 
an  association  called  the  Northwest  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  this  traffic.  The  headquartere  of  the 
new  company  were  at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior.  A 
dispute  soon  arose  between  the  two  companies  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  territory  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing 
into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  a  conflict  began  between  their 
employes  which  lasted  nearly  forty  years,  resulting  in 
great  destruction  of  property  and  in  loss  of  life. 

Eed  River  Settlement.  —  446.  In  1811,  when  the 
quarrel  between  the  rival  companies  was  most  violent, 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk  obtained  from  the  Company  a  grant  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  the  Red  River.  To  this 
place,  afterwards  known  as  Red  River  Settlement,  he  in- 
vited colonists,  oflering  free  gi'unts  of  land  and  other  induce- 
ments. In  the  following  year  a  band  of  Scotch  emigrants 
formed  the  first  settlement  at  Red  River.  The  Northwest 
Company  regarded  these  colonists  as  intruders,  and  an 
armed  band  of  its  employes,  disguised  as  Indians,  attacked 
the  settlement,  burning  the  dwellings  and  forcing  the  in- 
habitants to  take  refuge  at  Pembina.  Having  returned 
to  their  lands  the  colonists  were  again  similarly  expelled, 
while  several  of  their  number  were  shot  dead  by  their 
assailants.  They  persevered  in  trying  to  establish  for 
themselves  a  home,  but  only  to  encounter  new  ills.  For 
two  consecutive  years  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  devas- 
tated the  land.  Countless  myriads  of  these  creatures  in- 
vaded the  countr}^  darkening  the  air  as  they  swept  down 
upon  the  fields,  and  devouring  every  green  thing  in  their 
onward  marcb  Other  calamities  followed.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1826  several  persons  perished  from  the  intensity  of 
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the  cold.  In  the  succeeding  spring  the  river  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  overflowing  its  banks  and  sweeping 
houses,  bams,  and  everything  movable  onward  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  while  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
higher  grounds  for  safety. 

Explorations  in  the  Northwest.  —  447.  In  the  mean 
time  explorers  had  been  making  their  way  into  the  hither- 
to unknown  regions  of  the  Northwest.  In  1 789  Sir  Archi- 
bald MacKenzie  discovered  the  great  river  of  the  north, 
which  bears  his  name,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
continued  his  course  westerly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lieing 
the  first  to  make  the  journey  across  the  continent  in  these 
high  latitudes.  About  the  same  time  Captain  Vancouver 
was  exploring  the  Pacific  Coast  w  aters  of  British  America. 

The  two  Companies  United.  448.  The  two  rival 
1821»  A.  D.  companies,    having  be- 

come weary  of  their  ruinous  strife,  laid  aside  their  hostility 
and  united  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
This  new  Company  procured  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  exclusive  right  to  trade  over  the  vast  territory 
extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  it  also  pur- 
chased the  tract  of  country  on  the  Red  River  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

British  Colombia  and  Van-  449.  Iul849  Vancou- 
couver  Island.  vcr  Island  was  formed 

into  a  Crown  Colony.  A  few  years  later  gold  was  found 
in  large  quantities  along  the  rugged  valley  of  the  Fraser 
River,  in  British  Columbia.  Thousands  of  miners  flocked 
thither  from  California  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  a 
strong  local  authority  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  order.  Accordingly,  in  1858,  the  British  Government 
assumed  direct  control  of  the  country.  In  1866  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were  united  into  one 
province. 
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Measures  taken   by  Canada   for       450.  The  Hudson 
acquiring    the    Northwest  Bay  Company,  de- 

1868,  A.  D.  sirous  of  maintain- 

ing permanent  possession  of  a  country  which  had  been 
to  its  shareholders  so  rich  a  harvest-field,  discouraged 
the  settlement  of  their  territory,  representing  that  it 
was  unsuited  to  agriculture.  Travellers,  however,  who 
visited  the  country  from  time  to  time  told  of  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  its  rich  prairies.  Meanwhile  Red 
River  Settlement  had  gradually  increased  in  population, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  it  had  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  people  were  of  varied  origin,  —  Scotch,  French,  In- 
dian, and  half-breed  or  mixed.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  position  under  the  government  of  tl;io  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  naturally  regarded  with  favor  annexa- 
tion to  Canada.  Canadian  statesmen,  also,  were  ambi- 
tious of  extending  tiio  new  Dominion  westerly  so  as  to 
include  within  its  limits  the  whole  of  British  America. 
Accordingly,  in  18G8,  Sir  George  E.  Cartier  and  the  Hon. 
William  MacDougall  proceeded  to  England  to  arrange  for 
the  purchase  of  the  territory  held  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Terms  having  been  agreed  oi;,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

Terms  of  Transfer. — 451.  The  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany reserved  its  trading-posts  with  adjacent  lands  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  acres  in  all,  and  also  one- 
twentieth  of  the  lands  which  should  be  laid  out  for  settle- 
ment in  the  fertile  belt  lying  south  of  the  north  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan.  All  its  other  lands,  its  right  of  gov- 
ernment and  exclusive  trade  privileges,  the  Company 
ceded  to  the  Dominion  Government  for  .£300.000  ster* 
ling. 
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Opposition.  1869,  A.  D.  •—  452.  In  the  session  of  1869 
the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the 
temporary  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  a 
Governor  and  Council,  and  during  the  summer  surveyors 
were  sent  to  Red  River  to  lay  out  roads  and  townships. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  title  by  deed  or 
gi*ant  to  the  lands  which  they  occupied  became  alarmed 
lest  they  should  be  dispossessed-;  some  were  dissatisfied 
also  with  the  form  of  govennnent  provided  for  the  ter- 
ritory. Moreover,  certain  ambitious  persons  in  the  set- 
tlement used  their  influence  to  encourage  suspicion  and 
disaffection,  so  that  affairs  at  Red  River  began  to  present 
an  unpleasant  aspect. 

Rebellion  in  Bed  Eiver  Settlement.  —  453.  In  the 
autumn  of  1869  the  Hon.  William  MacDougall,  having  been 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  set  out 
for  Red  River  Settlement,  proceeding  by  way  of  St.  Paul, 
in  Minnesota.  On  crossing  the  borders  he  was  met  by  a 
party  of  armed  men,  by  whom  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Pembina.  Red  River  Settlement  was  now  the  scene  of  an 
organized  rebellion,  under  the  guidance  of  Louis  Riel  and 
M.  Lepine.  The  insurgents  seized  Fort  Garry,  from  which 
they  obtained  arms,  ammunition,  and  valuable  stores  be- 
longing to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1870,  Kiel,  whom  they  elected  President,  ruled  the 
settlement  with  despotic  power.  All  who  opposed  his 
authority  or  endeavored  to  suppress  the  rebellion  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Garry.  He  sentenced 
Major  Boulton  to  be  shot  for  treason  against  his  gov- 
ennnent, but  after  much  entreaty,  urged  by  influential 
friends,  granted  him  a  reprieve.  Others,  on  whose  death 
he  had  resolved  as  a  means  of  establishing  his  authority, 
saved  their  lives  by  escaping  from  prison  and  fleeing  from 
the  country. 
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Thomas  Scott.  — 4M'  A  victim  was  found  in  Thomas 
Scott,  whose  death  aroused  the  deepest  indignation,  es- 
pecially in  Ontario,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native. 
Scott  was  subjected  to  a  mock  trial  before  a  so-called 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  save  his  life,  clergymen  and  others  interceding 
in  his  behalf;  but  Kiel  would  yield  to  no  entreaty.  On 
the  day  succeeding  the  trial  the  sentence  was  summarily 
executed. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba.  455.  In  May,  1870, 
1870,  A.  D.  the  Dominion  Parliament 

passed  an  Act  forming  lied  River  Settlement  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  into  a  province  under  the  name  of  Mani- 
toba, with  a  representative  government  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  provinces.  Manitoba  as  thus  constituted  had 
an  area  of  about  fourteen  thousand  square  miles.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  Northwest  was  placed  provision- 
ally under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Manitoba. 
The  whole  territory  acquired  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
yany  was  finally  annexed  to  the  Dominion  by  Royal  Proc- 
lamation, issued  June  23,  1870.  As  yet,  however,  Riel's 
power  was  supreme  at  Red  River. 

A  Military  Expedition  precedes  Gov-  456.  TheHon- 
emor  Archibald  to  Mani-  orable   Adams  G. 

toba.    1870,  A.  B.  Archibald  was  now 

appointed  Governor  of  the  new  Province  of  Manitoba,  It 
was,  however,  considered  advisable  to  send  a  military  fbice 
into  the  country  to  restore  order  and  aid  in  establishing 
civil  government.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who  has  since  acquired  renown  in  Asiatic  and  African  wars, 
with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  composed  of  regular 
troops  and  Canadian  volunteers,  set  out  for  Manitoba. 
The  expedition  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
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Fort  William  on  Thunder  Bay,  and  thence  thru  ugh  a 
rugged  wilderness  country  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles,  along  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and  portages. 
Where  circumstances  permitted  they  went  in  boats ;  and 
when  they  came  to  a  portage,  they  dragged  their  boats 
across  with  immense  labor.  On  the  airival  of  the  forces 
at  Winnipeg,  Riel  and  his  leading  associates  fled  hurriedly, 
taking  refuge  among  their  friends  near  the  Assiniboine 
River.  The  rebellion  w^as  now  at  an  end ;  but  it  re- 
quired much  prudence  on  the  part  of  Governor  Archi- 
bald to  calm  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people. 

457.  Lepine  was  subsequently  apprehended,  brought  to  trial  fur  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  murder  of  Thomas  Scott,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ;  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment,  and  then  to  ban- 
ishment from  the  Dominion.  Riel,  keeping  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ofli- 
cer?.  was  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  constituency  of  Provencher,  in  Manitoba;  but,  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  he  was  excluded  from  his  scat  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 

Manitoba  Enlarged. — 458.  Since  its  organization  as 
a  province  of  the  Dominion,  Manitoba  has  increased 
rapidly  in  population  through  emigration  from  the  older 
provinces  and  from  Europe.  By  an  Act  of  the  Dominion 
Legislature  passed  in  1881  a  portion  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory was  annexed  to  the  province,  giving  it  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  square 
miles. 

British  Columbia  annexed  to  the  459.  In  1871  the 
Dominion.     1871,  A.  D.  Province  of  Britisli 

Columbia  was  annexed  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  '  One 
of  the  leading  conditions  on  which  this  province  consented 
to  enter  the  union  was  the  construction  within  ten  years 
by  the  Dominion  Government  of  a  railway  to  connect  the 
railway  system  of  Ontario  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was, 
however,  found  impracticable  to  complete  this  great  work 
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within  the  time  specified,  and  the  delay  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people  of  British  Columbia. 

Further  Chauges  in  the  Northwest.  —  460.  In  187G 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  separated  into  two  divisions. 
The  westerly  and  more  important  division,  retaining  the 
name  of  tliC  Northwest  Territory,  was  placed  under  a  sepa- 
rate government,  consisting  of  a  Governor  and  Council. 
The  Hon.  David  Laird  was  appointed  first  Governor  of 
this  teiTitory.  The  easterly  division,  called  Keewatin, 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of 
Manitoba. 

461.  Again,  in  1882,  the  Northwest  Territory  was  di- 
vided into  four  provinces,  as  follows  :  Assinihoiay  IjMng 
along  the  United  States  frontier  west  of  Manitoba,  and 
having  an  area  of  about  ninety-five  thousand  square 
miles  ;  Alberta^  on  the  United  States  frontier  between 
Assiniboia  and  British  Columbia,  having  an  area  of  about 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles ;  Saskatchewan^  on 
the  north  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia,  having  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  square  miles ; 
and  Athahaskay  on  the  north  of  Alberta,  having  an  area 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  square 
miles. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

RECENT   EVENTS.      1872-1893,  A.  D. 

The  Earl  of  DufEerin.  —462.  In  the  summer  of  1872 
the  Earl  of  Dufferin  succeeded  Lord  Lisgar  as  Governor- 
General.  Distinguished  alike  for  his  eloquence,  scholar- 
ship, and  fascinating  manner,  Lord  Dufferin  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  governors  that  have  ever  repre- 
sented royalty  in  America.  He  visited  all  the  principal 
places  in  the  Dominion  from  Halifax  on  the  Atlantic 
to  Victoria  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  using  his  powerful  in- 
fluence for  the  promotion  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
country. 

Native  Governors.  —  463.  Sir  Fenwick  Williams  of 
Kars  was  the  first  native  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1873,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  succeeded  General  Doyle  in 
this  office.  He  had  given  '^  his  country  the  service  of  a 
self-sacrificing  life ;  it  was  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  he 
should  now  enjoy  the  highest  honors  which  that  country 
could  bestow.  But  the  evening-time  of  rest  and  dignity 
was  short.  On  June  1,  a  few  weeks  after  his  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Howe  died  at  Government  House  in  Halifax. 
The  unexpected  death  of  this  eminent  statesman  called 
forth  universal  manifestations  of  sorrow.  Political  differ- 
ences and  animosities  were  forgotten,  and  all  classes  united 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  genius  and  patriot- 
ism had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  nativf 
province. 
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404.  The  position  of  lieutenant-governor  was  now  offered 
to  Mr.  Howe's  old  rival,  Judge  Johnstone,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  England ;  but  the  Judge's  feeble  health  compelled 
him  to  decline  the  honor.  Shortly  after  this  he  died,  Nova 
Scotia  thus  losing  in  swift  succession  two  of  her  most  distin- 
guished sons.  The  Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  C.  M.  G.,  who  had 
already  as  Governor  of  Manitoba  done  good  service  to  the 
Dominion  in  organizing  that  new  province,  was  now  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  Although  decided  and 
out-spoken  as  a  politician,  Mr.  Archibald's  moderation  and 
integrity  had  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
parties  during  an  active  political  life  of  twenty  years  ; 
and  his  appointment  to  the  highest  office  in  the  province 
was  received  with  universal  satisfaction. 

465^  A  few  days  preceding  the  death  of  Governor  Howe,  Sir  George 
E.  Cartier,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French  Canadian  statesmen, 
died  in  London.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Montreal  and  buried  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Kew  Brunswick.  —  466.  The  most  marked  features  in 
the  history  of  New  Brunswick  during  the  years  following 
the  confederation  of  the  provinces  were  the  extension  of 
the  railways  of  the  province  and  the  introduction  of  free 
schools.  The  Common  School  Act  of  1871,  for  which 
New  Brunswick  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Hon.  George  E. 
King,  then  the  leader  of  the  local  government,  is  similar 
in  its  leading  features  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tha  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  was  intrusted  to  Theodore  H. 
Hand,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  who  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  1871.  The  Free  School  system  at  first 
met  with  strong  opposition ;  but  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  its  introduction  have  long  smce  disappeared, 
and  marked  educational  results  have  followed  the  work- 
ing of  the  law. 
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The  St.  John  Fire.  —467.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1877,  a  large  part  of 
tbe  cit}'  of  St.  John  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  fire  swept  over  a  district 
of  about  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  burning  about  fixteen  hundred 
houses,  including  many  churches,  other  public  buildings,  and  the  princi* 
pal  business  part  of  the  city. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  —  468.  Prince  Edward  Island 
was  admitted  as  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1873.  The  system  of  tenantry  with  non-resident  hind- 
lords,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Island  since  its  first 
settlement,  had  long  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  Stren 
nous  but  unavailing  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  effect  some  compromise  by  which  the  claims 
of  tiic  proprietors  should  be  extinguished.  By  the  terms 
of  union  the  Dominion  Government  guaranteed  a  loan  of 
$800,000  for  this  object;  and  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  local  legislature,  compelling  the  owners  of  lands 
to  accept  a  valuation  price  affixed  by  three  appraisers,  — 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  one  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island,  and  one  by  the 
proprietor. 

Resignation  of  the  Macdonald  Ministry.  —  469.  In  the 
summer  of  1872  the  second  general  election  of  members 
for  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  took  place,  resulting 
in  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  which  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  was  Premier.  Early  in  the  following 
year  a  charter  was  given  by  the  Government  to  an  associ- 
ation of  persons  designated  the  "  Canada  Pacific  Railway 
Company,"  aiTanging  the  terms  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  across  the  continent  through  Dominion  territory 
A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  March, 
Mr.  Huntingdon,  the  member  for  Shefford,  startled  the 
House  by  asserting  that  the  Government  had  given  thr 
contract  to  this  company  iu  consideration  of  money  re 
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ceived  to  aid  in  carrying  the  elections  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  pending  its  action  the  House  adjourned. 
On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  a  few  weeks  after, 
it  was  found  that,  owing  to  lack  of  power  to  receive  sworn 
testimony,  the  committee  had  made  no  investigation.  An 
address,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  was  now 
presented  to  the  Governor-General,  urging  that  the  House 
should  not  be  prorogued  until  it  had  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  the 
Government.  But  as  the  House  had  been  convened  for  a 
special  purpose  and  all  the  membei*8  were  not  present,  his 
lExcellency  declined  to  accede  to  thia  request. 

470.  A  Royal  Commission  was  now  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  against  the  Government.  In  October 
the  House  was  called  together  to  receive  the  report  of  this 
Commission  ;  but  contrary  to  expectation  the  report  sim- 
ply recited  the  evidence  taken,  without  giving  any  judicial 
opiuion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  Hon.  Alexand«;r 
Mackenzie,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  then  moved  a 
resolution  involving  censure  of  the  Government.  For  a 
week,  amid  much  excitement,  the  question  was  discussed ; 
but  before  a  vote  was  taken.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
announced  the  resignation  of  the  Government.  A  new 
Ministry  was  at  once  formed  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  Pre- 
mier, and  the  House  was  within  a  few  months  dissolved 
with  a  view  to  test  the  country  on  the  question  which 
had  led  to  the  change  of  Government.  The  elections 
came  off  in  January,  1874,  resulting  in  a  large  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  new  administration.  The  House 
elected  at  this  time  existed  for  the  full  term  of  five 
yeai's,  throughout  which  the  Mackenzie  Ministry  re- 
noained  in  power. 
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The  MacKenzie  Oovernment.  —  471.  Mr.  MacKenzie's 
chief  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  were  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake  from  Ontario  and  the  Hon.  Antoine  A.  Doiion 
from  Quebec.  Tlie  most  important  measures  of  the  five 
years'  rule  of  his  Government  were  a  new  Election  Law, 
tlie  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  Ottiiwa,  the 
Cana<la  Pacific  Railway  Act,  treaty  arrangements  with 
the  Uiiitetl  States,  and  the  Scott  Act. 

The  Election  Law.  —  472.  The  two  leading  features 
of  the  Election  Law  were  the  provision  for  holding  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  Dominion  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remote  districts,  and  voting  by  ballot  instead  of  open 
voting.  Some  regarded  the  old  way  of  open  voting  the 
more  manly,  as  the  elector  thus  showed  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  principles ;  but  the  ballot  seems  better 
calculated  to  prevent  bribery  and  protect  the  elector  from 
influences  which  interfere  with  his  freedom. 

The  Court  of  AppeaL  — 473.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
was  established  in  1875.  It  has  jurisdiction  in  cases 
brought  up  by  appeal  from  the  higher  courts  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  also  in  all  matters  which  may  be 
referred  to  it  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  Under 
certain  conditions  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  this  court 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  England. 

The  Canada  Pacific  Railway.  —  474.  Probably  the 
most  difficult  matter  with  which  the  Government  had  to 
deal  was  the  Pacific  Railway.  Four  years  of  the  ten 
specified  in  the  contract  with  British  Columbia  had  passed, 
and  the  road  was  scarcely  begun.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement  without  taxing  the  country 
beyond  what  it  was  able  to  bear.  British  Columbia  was 
much  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  delay,  and  a  delegate 
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was  sent  to  England  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  British 
Government.  The  Colonial  Minister  proposed  a  plan  ol 
compromise,  which,  after  its  adoption  by  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  There 
seemed  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  British  Columbia  from  the  Union  began  t.o  be  agitated. 
While  matters  were  in  this  state  the  Governor-General, 
Earl  Dufferin,  visited  British  Columbia  with  the  view  of 
trying  to  conciliate  its  government  and  people.  Through 
his  tact  a  better  state  of  feeling  was  brought  about  in  the 
Pacific  Province,  and  its  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  Dominion  Government  would  deal  with  them  in  good 
faith. 

475.  In  the  measures  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  the  railway  no  time  was 
fixed  for  its  completion ;  but  the  work  was  to  be  carried 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  increasing  the 
taxes  of  the  country.  It  was  resolved  to  construct  first 
such  portions  of  the  road  as  would  connect  water  stretches 
between  Port  Arthur  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  leaving  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road  on 
the  north  of  Lake  Superior  to  be  built  after  the  rest  was 
finished.  In  this  way  it  was  proposed  to  open  up  a  com- 
bined rail  and  water  route  for  use  in  summer  between 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  North  West. 

A  Treaty  with  United  States. — 476.  As  a  dependency 
of  Great  Brittiin  Canfida  has  no  power  to  make  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  such  right  being  reserved  to  itself 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  In  taking  steps  to  secure 
a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  Mr. 
MacKenzie  felt  tliat  Canadians  could  guard  their  own 
interests  better  than  could  statesmen  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic.     In  deference  to  his  views  the  British  Govern- 
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meiit  appointed  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  a  Canadian  of 
great  ability  and  long  experience  in  the  afl'airs  of  the 
country,  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  frame  a  draft  treaty. 
The  work  was  carefully  done  at  AVashington,  but  the 
Senate  of  tlie  United  States  refusing  to  ratify  it,  the 
treaty  never  came  into  force. 

The  Fishery  Commission.  —  477.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871  arranged  for 
an  exchange  of  fishing  privileges  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  But  as  the  Canadian  fisheries  were  con- 
sidered the  more  valuable,  it  was  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  Canada  such  sum  of  money  as  repre- 
sented the  diflerence  in  value.  Several  years  had  passed 
vithout  further  action  in  th«  matter.  A  commission 
was  now  appointed  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  determine  the  amount  to  be 
paid.  Again  a  Canadian  statesman,  Sir  Alexander  Gait, 
was  appointed,  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  Premier 
of  Canada,  to  represent  Great  Britain.  The  Commission 
met  in  Halifax  in  1878,  and  after  a  full  consideration  of 
all  questions  relating  to  the  niatter  in  hand  awarded  to 
Canada  $5,500,000,  which  sum  was  duly  paid  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Scott  Act,  1878.  —  478.  Among  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  perhaps 
the  most  noted  and  popular  is  that  known  as  the  Scott 
Act.  It  took  its  name  from  Senator  Scott  by  whom  the 
bill  >vas  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  law  is  the  local  option  afforded  by  it,  which  enables 
any  municipality,  by  a  vote  of  its  inhabitant-s,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  its  limits. 

Prerogative  and  Privilege. — 479.  The  central  prin- 
ciple of   Responsible  Government  makes  the  people  the 
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source  of  lawful  authority ;  this  authority  is  delegated  to 
the  Ministry  by  the  people's  representatives.  In  his 
public  acts  the  Governor-General  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  his  Ministry.  The  Governor-General's  instruc- 
tions from  the  British  Government  were  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  these  instrurtions 
directed  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his 
a<lviscr3  when  the  ptiblic  interests  demanded  such  action. 
Mr.  MacKenzie  was  a  firm  believer  in  Canada's  right  of 
self-government  and  he  grai)plcd  manfully  witli  every 
obstacle  that  seemed  to  hinder  the  free  and  full  exercise 
of  that  riglit.  In  deference  to  his  views  the  objection- 
able clause  was  struck  out  of  the  Governor's  Commission. 
The  principle  now  fully  recognized  is  that  the  Governor- 
General  must  follow  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  If  he 
refuses  to  do  so,  they  resign  and  leave  him  to  find  a  new 
ministry  whose  policy  is  in  harmony  with  his  views. 

The  Governor  of  du  ebec  and  his  Ministry. — 480.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  was  at  this  time  much  agitated  by 
a  ipiestion  in  statecraft.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
Hon.  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just,  was  a  liberal  and  his 
advisers  were  conservatives,  hnving  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  They  did  not  get 
on  very  harmoniously.  His  Honor  complained  that  the 
Ministers  did  not  treat  him  courteously.  They  published 
proclamations  over  his  signature  without  his  knowledge, 
and  they  submitted  measures  to  the  Legislature  without 
consulting  him.  He  accordingly  dismissed  them  and 
summoned  a  new  ministry  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Of  course  the  new  Ministers  could  not  expect  to 
carry  on  the  government  with  a  Legislature  opposed  to 
their  policy.  The  Governor  accordingly  dissolv^ed  the 
Assembly,   trusting  that  the  new  House   would  be  in 
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sympathy  with  his  present  advisers.  Failing  in  this  hope 
lie  would  have  been  in  an  awkward  position.  His  min- 
istry was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  propriety  of  Governor  I^tellier's  action  in  dismiss- 
ing his  advisers  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  t  .en  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Governor.  But  Mr. 
MacKeuzie  and  his  suj)porters,  regarding  the  action  as  a 
matter  of  local  concern  and  holding  that  the  Province  of 
Quebec  had  endorsed  it  by  sustaining  tlie  new  Ministry, 
voted  it  down.  Subsequently,  when  Sir  John  was  Pre- 
mier, the  new  house  passed  the  vote,  and  the  Governor 
of  Quebec  was  removed  from  office. 

Change  of  Goyemment.  —  481.  The  Liberal- Conserva- 
tives were  almost  disorganized  by  the  defeat  sustained  in 
1874 ;  but  rallied  by  their  old  leader,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonahl,  they  soon  recovered  sufficient  strengtli  to 
form  a  vigorous  Opposition.  The  years  that  followed 
Mr.  MacKenzie*s  accessic  »n  to  power  were  not  prosperous ; 
the  trade  of  the  Donnnion  was  greatljt  depressed  ;  and 
the  public  revenue  year  after  year  showed  large  deficits. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  associates  urged  on  the 
House  a  reconstruction  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to  protect  native 
industries  from  being  destroyed  during  their  infancy  by 
the  importation  of  the  j)roducts  of  older  and  wealthier 
countries.  But  these  efforts  were  ])owerless  to  distiirb 
the  position  of  the  Government,  though  its  usual  major- 
ities were  considerably  reduced  on  this  special  question. 
It  was  soon  shown,  however,  that  the  Oj)position  had 
correctly  gauged  the  feelings  of  the  constituencies.  The 
general  election  came  ofif  in  the  Autumn  of  1878,  with 
results  which  probably  surprised  all  parties.  The  Oppo- 
sition had  a  majority  of  about  eighty  in  the  New  House, 
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The  ^facKenzic  Ministry  at  once  resigned  office,  and  Sir 
Joliii  A.  Macdonald  resumed  the  reins  of  power. 

The  New  Government.  —  482.  Sliortly  after  tlie  elec- 
tion Lord  Dufforin,  having  lield  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  for  six  years,  bade  adieu  to  Canada.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  ^lurquis  of  Lome.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  and  lionorable  line  of  Scottish  nobles,  distin- 
guished in  his  own  person  for  ability  and  culture,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  Queen  as  the  husband  of  the 
Princess  Louise,  the  Marquis  was  welcomed  with  much 
enthusiasm.  In  the  new  Cabinet  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
was  Pri'mier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  was  sur- 
roun<led  by  able  colleagues,  as  the  lion.  S.  L.  Tilley, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Tupper  and  others  scarcely  less  noted. 
Moreover  he  ha<l  a  large  and  loyal  following  in  the  House 
of  Commons, — too  Large  to  be  easily  managed,  thought 
some. 

The  National  Policy.  —  483.  The  new  Parliament, 
during  its  first  session,  readjusted  the  tariff,  imposing 
high  duties  on  such  natural  and  manufactured  products 
as  were  considered  proper  to  the  Dominion.  A  larger 
revenue  was  thus  obtained  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the 
country.  The  chief  object,  however,  of  the  higher 
duties  was  professedly  the  encouragement  of  home  indus- 
tries by  a  protective  tariff.  This  line  of  action,  known 
as  the  "  National  Policy,"  has  formed  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Liberal  Conservative  Administration.  The 
Liberals  contend  that  it  is  not  a  wise  policy.  It  may 
enrich  the  manufacturer,  but,  say  they,  the  money  comes 
out  of  the  people's  pockets. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  —  484.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Rjiilway  is  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  grandest 
monument.     It  was  a  vast  undertaking.     Great  foresight, 
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self-raliance,  and  energy  were  essential  characteristics  of 
the  statesman  who  could  afford  to  propose  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  Government  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
company,  of  which  Sir  George  Stephen  and  Sir  Donald 
Smith  were  leading  members,  to  build  this  road.  The 
Government  agreed  to  give  the  Company  twenty-five 
million  acres  of  land  along  the  line,  a  cash  subsidy  of 
$25,000,000,  and  the  parts  of  tlic  road  already  construct- 
ed, which  had  cost  about  $28,000,000.  The  road  was  to 
be  completed  within  ten  years.  It  was  commenced  in 
1881,  and  with  such  marvellous  energy  was  the  work 
carried  on  that  the  road  was  finished  and  open  for  traffic 
in  the  summer  of  1886.  The  Company  has  since  built 
various  branch  lines  and  made  connections  with  other 
roads,  so  that  it  now  controls  about  9,000  miles  of  railway. 
Its  trains  run  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  It  has  also 
established  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Vancouver  to 
Japan  and  China,  and  from  Vancouver  to  Australia. 

485.  The  Caradian  Pacific  Railway  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  equipped  railways  in  the  world.  Its 
importance  to  Canada  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  has 
done  more  to  consolidate  the  Dominion  and  give  a  national 
character  to  the  country  than  almost  any  other  agency. 
Without  it  British  Columbia  would  be  shut  o(F  from  her 
sister  provinces  by  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  wall ; 
Manitoba  and  the  North  West  would  be  separated  from 
Eastern  Canada  by  the  vast  wilderness  on  the  North  of 
Lake  Superior.  Through  this  great  highway  has  been 
realized,  in  a  very  important  sense,  the  dream  of  Co^jam- 
bus  and  others  of  his  time  of  discovering  a  westerly  route 
to  India. 

Rebellion  in  the  North  West,  1885,  A.B.  —486.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1884  there  were  mutterings  of  discontent 
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amongst  the  Iialf-breeds  of  the  North  West.  It  was  hard 
times  with  them.  Since  the  opening  of  tho  country  for 
settlement,  the  buffalo,  once  a  great  source  of  wealth  to 
half-breeds  and  Indians,  had  become  nearly  extinct. 
Government  surveyors  were  laying  out  the  country  for 
settlement,  and  the  half-breeds  having  no  titles  to  the 
lands  which  they  occui)ied  feared  that  tliey  were  to  o 
disi)ossessed.  They  asked  the  Dominion  Government  to 
give  them  free  grants  of  their  farms,  as  had  been  done 
for  the  half-breeds  of  Manitolja.  Failing  to  get  an 
answer  they  sent  for  Louis  Riel,  the  leader  of  the  Mani- 
toba rebellion  of  1870.  Kiel's  ohl  offence  had  not  been 
pardoned  and  he  was  still  an  outlaw,  living  in  Montana. 
Regardless  of  danger  he  accepted  the  invitation.  He 
held  public  meetings  in  the  Saskjitchewan  distiict,  dis- 
cussing tho  wrongs  of  the  half-breeds.  Under  his  direc- 
tion a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa, 
setting  forth  the  demands  of  his  people.  Riel  also  gained 
the  sympathy  of  the  Indians  by  telling  them  that  they 
were  the  rightful  owners  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
Government  shoidd  have  bought  it  from  them  rather 
than  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

487.  The  agitation  assumed  a  threatening  aspect. 
The  English  settlers  in  tlic  country  began  to  be  alarme<l. 
The  Dominion  Government,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  there  were  any  wrongs  to  be  redresse«l,  or  any 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  No  attention  was  given 
to  petitions,  and  no  precautions  were  taken  against  insur- 
rection. Meanwhile  the  half-breeds,  under  Riel  and 
Gabriel  Dumont,  entered  upon  a  course  of  plunder  and 
violence.  They  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  with 
Riel  at  its  head.  They  seized  arms,  ammunition  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  Dominion  Goveniment; 
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the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  private  individuals. 
Persons  who  dared  to  question  Riel's  authority  were 
imprisoned.  Towards  the  end  of  Marcli,  1885,  they 
attacked  a  company  of  volunteers  and  mounted  police  at 
Duck  Ljd;e  near  Fort  Carleton,  killing  twelve  of  their 
number.  At  Frog  Lake,  also,  nine  men  were  killed  hy 
Indians. 

488.  The  rebellion  was  now  an  undoubted  fact. 
Indeed  matters  looked  serious  enough.  A  rebellion  of 
the  half-breeds  might  not  be  a  very  formidable  affair,  but 
there  were  thousands  of  Indians  in  the  North  West,  whose 
loyalty  was  very  doubtful  in  such  a  crisis.  Portions  of 
the  railway  were  not  completed,  and  troops  would  have 
to  march  many  miles  through  tlie  snow  to  reach  the  scene 
of  the  rebellion.  The  call  for  men  by  the  Government, 
however,  met  with  willing  response,  and  the  various 
provinces  sent  their  quota  without  delay. 

489.  General  Middleton  harl  couimand  of  the  Domin- 
ion forces.  Th(  Hrst  encounter  was  at  Fish  Creek  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  where  General  Middleton  met  the  half- 
breeds  under  Gabriel  Dumont.  Several  volunteers  were 
killed,  but  the  results  of  the  fighting  were  not  decisive. 
Col.  Otter  led  a  company  of  volunteers  in  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  Indians  under  the  Chief  Poundmaker,  at 
a  jilace  called  Cut-Knife  Creek. 

490.  The  final  contest  was  at  Batoche.  Here,  on  the 
eleventh  of  May,  after  three  days'  fighting  the  insurgents 
were  completely  routed.  Kiel  was  captured  and  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Regina.  After  a  fair  trial 
he  was  found  guilty  of  treason  and  murder.  Sub- 
sequently, he  and  several  Indians,  who  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  rebellion,  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  on  the  gallows. 
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Local  Matters  in  Kova  Scotia. — 491.  During  the  ses- 
sions of  tliree  local  Parliaments  in  Nova  Scotia,  embracing 
a  period  of  about  eleven  years  (1867-1878),  the  Liberals 
were  in  power.  The  Premiers  who  held  office  in  success- 
ion were  Hons.  William  Annand,  W.  B.  Vail,  and  P.  C. 
Hill.  In  the  Assembly  elected  in  1878  the  O[)position 
had  a  largo  majority.  A  new  government  was  formed,  of 
which  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Holmes  was  Premier,  and  the  Hon. 
John  S.  T).  Thonjpson  antl  the  Hon.  Samuel  Creelman 
were  the  other  leading  members.  In  1882  the  Govern- 
ment was  reconstructed,  Mr.  Holmes  retiring  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Thompson  taking  his  i)lace  as  Premier.  A  new 
House  of  Assembly,  elected  in  tlje  same  year,  brought  the 
Liberals  once  more  into  power,  with  the  Hon.  William  T. 
Pipes  as  leader  of  the  Government.  Again,  in  1884,  a 
new  Libend  Government  was  formed  which  has  existed 
to  the  present  time  (1891).  This  Administration  includes 
the  Hon.  William  S.  Fielding,  Premier  and  Provincial 
Secretary,  the  Hon.  Cliarles  Church,  Connnissioner  of 
Mines  and  Works,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Wilberforce  Longley, 
Attorney-General.  ^ 

492.  During  tlie  i»remiership  of  Mr.  Hill  a  new  Kormal 
School  building  was  <*rocted  in  Truro,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  erecteil  in  1854.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick 
with  stone  facings  an<l  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  the  Dominion,  was  opened  for  use  in  the 
autumn  of  1878. 

493.  The  most  imi)ortant  measure  of  the  Hnlmos 
Government  is  the  County  Incorporation  Act,  passed  in 
1879.  This  Act  provides  for  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  of  the  several  counties  of  the  Province  by  a  Coun- 
cil for  each  County,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The 
duties  of  the  Qoimcil  comprise  tb^  immtmmiii>  of  roaijs 
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and  bridges,  making  provision  for  the  poor,  the  care  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  County,  levying  County  taxes, 
passing  laws  in  regard  to  domestic  animals  running  at 
large,  appointment  of  various  local  officers,  as  assessors  of 
taxes,  constables,  overseers  of  roads,  and  county  treasurer. 
The  greater  part  of  this  business  was  previously  transacted 
by  the  Court  of  Sessions,  an  irresponsible  body,  composed 
of  the  Magistrates  and  Grand  Jury  of  the  County. 

494.  Among  the  public  measures  adopted  during  th<3 
present  Ailministration  may  be  named  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  an  Act  i)roviding  for 
the  construction  of  iron  bridges  over  the  principal  streams 
which  cross  the  public  roads  of  the  country,  and  an  Act 
relating  to  coal  mining  in  Cape  Breton.  Under  this  last- 
named  Act  extensive  coal  fields  are  leased  to  a  Syndicate 
for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  Syndicate  binds 
itself  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  royalty  of  twelve  and 
one  half  cents  per  ton  on  the  coal  it  sells  from  these  mines. 

Death  of  Canada's  Premiers.  —  495.  The  two  distin- 
guished statesmen  of  Canada  who  had,  in  turn,  guided 
her  public  affairs  since  the  Union  were  not  far  removed 
from  each  other  in  their  death.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
died  in  Juno  1891  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
The  Hon.  Alexander  MacKenzie  died  in  April  1892.  His 
seventieth  birthday  was  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding 
January.     Both  men  were  born  in  Scotland. 

496.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  descended  from 
tlie  head  of  the  Scottish  clan  Macdonald.  He  came  to 
Canada  with  his  parents  in  1820,  being  then  about  fivi3 
years  of  age.  The  family  resided  in  Kingston,  which  city 
Sir  John  represented  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  By  professit)n  he  was  a  lawyer. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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politics  of  liis  adopted  country.  He  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  principal  public  affairs  of  Canada  since 
the  Union,  that  the  record  of  his  life  during  tins  perioil 
is,  in  large  measure,  the  history  of  the  country,  lie  was 
specially  distinguished  as  a  leader  of  men,  holding  his 
followers  together  and  guiding  them  whither  he  would 
b}^  the  magnetic  force  of  his  pcrson.Mlity.  While  still  a 
young  man  practising  law  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  two 
students  graduates  from  his  oflice,  who  were  destined  to 
bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  One,  now  known  as  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell,  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  The 
other.  Sir  Oliver  Mowatt,  has  been  fur  many  years  its 
Premier. 

497.     The  Hon.  Alexander  MacKenzie  was  a  great  and 
good  man.     He  rose  to  the  high  position  of  Premier  of 
Canada  from  a  humble  beginning.     His  early  education 
was  slim.     He  finally  left  school  when  he  was  thirteen. 
During  the  three  preceding  years  he  went  to  school  oidy 
during  the  winter.      In  summer  he  hired  out  w-ith  the 
farmers   of   the  neighborhood   to   herd   their   cows   and 
sheep.     He  came  to  Canada  in  1842,  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age.     Like  his  distinguished  fellow-country- 
man Hugh  Miller,  he  started  out  in  life  as  a    tone-cutter. 
On  coming  to  Canada  he  remained  for  a  time  in  Kingston, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Sarnia.     He  was  first  elected 
to  parliament  as   member  for   Lambton   in   1861.      He 
was  not  ambitious  of  preferment  or  fond  of  personal  dis- 
tinction.    Though  for  five  years  he  held  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  gift  of  his  country,  the  Premiership  of  Canada, 
the  honor  was  not  of  his  seeking.     Three  times  he  declined 
the  honor  of  Knighthood.      He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
integrity.     He  would  not  deviate  from  principle  to  make 
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a  friend  or  keep  one,  to  ensure  success  or  save  himself 
from  defeat. 

498.  ScMiator  Abbott  succeeded  Sir  Jolin  A.  Macdon- 
ald  as  First  Minister  in  tlie  Cabinet.  But  owing  to  failing 
he  Uh  he  retired  from  the  Government  in  1892,  and  Sir 
Jolin  S.  D.  Thom[tson  became  Premier. 

Since  tlie  Marquis  of  Lome  left  Canada  in  1883,  the 
office  of  Governor-General  lias  been  held  in  succession  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  and 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  last  named  nobleman  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-regal  honors  in  1893. 

The  Bering  Sea  Arbitration,  1893,  A.D.  —  499.  Dis- 
putes between  nations  have  generally  been  settled  by  war. 
The  Bering  Sea  Arbitration  in  1893,  for  the  adjusting  of 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
Canada  was  much  interested  in  the  matters  under  consid- 
eration. The  dispute  was  over  the  seals  in  Bering  Sea. 
The  United  States  claimed  all  the  seals  in  this  Sea.  The 
claim  was  based  on  two  points.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  had 
right  of  exclusive  control  over  Bering  Sea,  and  hence  the 
ownership  of  all  the  animals  in  its  waters.  Again,  this 
Government  claimed  the  seals  because  they  were  born  in 
the  Pribyloff  Islands  which  belong  to  the  United  States. 
The  seals  were  said  to  have  their  home  on  these  islands. 
They  nn'ght  stray  far  away  over  the  wide  ocean,  but  no 
matter,  they  still  belonged  to  the  United  States.  The 
case  was  similar  to  that  of  a  farmer's  sheep  or  cattle  which 
might  stray  from  his  pasture  and  be  found  on  the  high- 
way or  on  the  open  plains.  Great  Britain  held  that 
Bering  Sea  with  all  its  belongings  is  open  and  free  to  all 
nations  a]ike,  and  that  the  seo-W  in  t>h'<it>  sa*  are  as  mnoh 
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common  property  as  the  codfish  in  niidocean.  Insisting 
on  its  asserted  rights  the  United  SUites  seized  Canadian 
vessels  engaged  in  hunting  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  and  con- 
fiscated the  furs  they  had  on  hoard. 

500.  As  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  failed 
to  come  to  any  agreement,  they  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  arbitration.  Tliey  each  appointed  two  arbi- 
trators, and  at  their  request  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden 
each  appointed  one  arbitrator.  The  British  delegates 
were  Lord  Hannan  of  England  and  Sir  John  S.  I). 
Thompson,  the  Premier  of  Canada.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Hibbert  Tupper,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  was  asked  by  Great  Brit'':i  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  case. 

501.  The  Court  met  in  Paris.  After  a  long  and  care- 
ful hearing  of  evidence  and  counsel,  it""  decided  that 
the  United  States  has  no  control  over  Bering  Sea  outside 
of  the  three  mile  limit,  nor  has  it  ownersliip  in  tlie  seals 
when  they  cross  this  limit.  The  Tribunal  had  also  been 
asked  to  frame  regulations  for  the  protection  of  seal  life  in 
the  open  sea.  The  rules  drawn  up  impose  no  restriction 
on  the  United  States  within  three  miles  of  the  coast. 
They  forbid  the  killing  or  capture  of  seals  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands.  They  prohibit  seal-hunt- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  Jidy.  The  use  of  nets,  fire-arms,  and  explos- 
ives is  also  forbidden  in  seal-hunting.  A  curious  feature 
in  the  case  is  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  both  parties 
with  the  decision.     Each  claims  a  victory. 

Conclusion.  —  502.  We  have  briefly  traced  the  history 
of  our  country  through  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundrctl 
years,  —  a  long  time  even  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  The 
progress  made  seems  sc^ircely  commensurate  with  this  ex- 
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tended  period  of  growth.  Diiferent  causes  have  tended  to 
hinder  more  rapid  development.  For  over  a  hundred  years 
at  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  systematic  colonization 
was  wholly  neglected,  while  explorers  and  adventurers  came 
and  went,  leaving  the  country  as  they  found  it.  For  an- 
other hundred  and  fifty  years  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  France  and  England  kept  matters  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  uncertainty,  so  that  little  over  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  ownership  of  the  country  was  finally 
settled.  Then,  during  the  greater  portion  of  English 
rule,  or  until  1867,  the  several  provinces  remained  iso- 
lated from  each  other,  with  comparatively  little  influence, 
national  sentiment,  or  community  of  interest.  Meanwhile 
a  neighboring  country,  consolidated  as  one  people,  with 
strong  national  vitidity  and  absorbing  power,  drew  away 
from  the  provinces  many  of  their  natural  .elements  of 
growth. 

603.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  provinces  were 
gathering  strength,  though  slowly  and  obscurely.  They 
were  striking  root  downward  and  accumulating  energy, 
which,  under  the  present  more  favorable  condition  of 
things,  is  developing  an  abundant  fruitnge.  By  toil  and 
self-sacrifice  our  fathers  have  left  us  a  noble  inheritance  to 
cultivate  and  adorn.  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
running  a  race  with  her  sister  provinces,  all  emulous 
of  superiority.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  called  upon 
to  compete  in  industrial,  intellectual,  and  moral  progress 
with  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  resources  and  pos- 
sibilities of  our  country  should  stimulate  us  to  culti- 
vate those  habits  of  industry,  intelligence  and  virtue 
without  which  both  individual  and  national  greatness 
are  impossible.  ^ 
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'HRONOLOGY  OF  NOTED  EVENTS. 


A.  v. 

Columbus  discovered  America 1492 

Newfoundland  discovered  by  the  Cabots 1497 

Cartier's  first  voyage 1634 

Cartier's  second  voyage 1535 

Cartier's  third  voyage 1541 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  possession  of  Newfoundland     .  1583 

De  la  Uoche  left  convicts  on  Sable  Island 1598 

M.  Pontgrave  establislied  a  fur-trade  at  Tadoussac      .     .     .  1509 

De  Monts  visited  Nova  Scotia 1604 

Port  Royal  founded 1(K)5 

Ohamplain  founded  Quebec 1608 

Argall  destroyed  Port  Royal 1614 

New  England  settled  by  the  Pilgrims 1620 

Grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia)    .  1621 

The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  founded  .     .    .     .  1627 

Sir  David  Kirke's  conquests 1627-29 

Treaty  of  St.  Germain-cn-Laye 1632 

Death  of  Champlain 1635 

Soci^t^  de  Notre  Dame  de  Montreal  formed  in  Paris  .    .    .  1640 

Montreal  (Ville-Marie)  foundeil 1012 

Jesuit  Missions  in  the  Huron  country  destroyed  by  Iro- 
quois       1648-40 

Colonel  Sedgewick  took  Port  Royal 1654 

The  Great  Earthquake  in  Canada 1663  •• 

Sovereign  Council  establislied  in  Canada 1663 

Treaty  of  Breda  —  Acadie  restored  to  France 1667 

Arrival  of  Count  Frontenac 1672 

Father  Marquette  and  M.  Joliet  discovered  the  Mississippi .  1673 

Voyage  of  the  "  Griffin,"  the  first  ship  on  the  Great  Lakes .  1679 
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A.B. 

La  Sane  reached  the  moutli  of  Uie  Mississippi 1G82 

Count  Frontcnac  recalled 1682 

The  Massacre  of  Laciiine 1689 

Ketiirn  of  Count  Frontcnac 1680 

Sir  William  Pliipps  took  Tort  Royal 1G90 

Treaty  of  Ryswick 1697 

Final  capture  of  Port  lioyal  —  name  changed  to  Annapolis 

Royal 1710 

Britisii  fleet  under  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  shattered  on  Egg 

Islands 1711 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 1713 

l)u  Vivier  besieged  Port  Koyal 174^ 

Capture  of  Louisburg  by  Pepperell  and  Warren     ....  1715 

D'Anville's  expedition 1740 

Massacre  at  Grand  Pre 1747 

Treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapellc  —  Louisburg  restored  to  France  .  1748 

Founding  of  Halifax 174V, 

Fort  Beauscjour  built 1750 

Germans  settled  at  Louisburg 1763 

Collision  between  French  and  Fnglisli  in  the  Valley  of  the 

Ohio 1754 

Fort  Beauscjour  taken  from  the  French 1755 

General  Braddock  defeated  at  Monongahela 1755 

Expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia 1755 

Earl  of  Loudon's  failure 1757 

Capture  of  Louisburg  by  Boscawen,  Amherst,  and  Wolfe   .  1758 

First  meeting  of  Assembly  in  Nova  Scotia 1758 

Fort  du  Quesne  captured  by  Colonel  Forbes,  and  named 

Fort  Pitt 1768 

Capture  o   Quebec  by  General  Wolfe 1759 

Capitulation  of  the  French  army  at  Montreal 1760 

End  of  French  rule  in  Canada 1760 

Pontiac's  conspiracy 1762 

The  Treaty  of  Paris 1763 

Prince  Edward  Island  a  separate  province 1770 

Meeting  of  the  first  Assembly  in  Prince  Edward  Island  .    .  1778 

Quebec  Act  passed 1774 

Meeting  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia  —  Beginning  of  the 

Revolutionar^r  War 1776 
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A.  D- 

Cnsucccsstul  assault  on  Quebec 1775 

Independence  of  tlie  United  States  recognized 1782 

Landl.ig  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  at  St.  John  .     .    .  1783 

New  Brunswick  made  a  separate  province 1784 

Cape  Breton  made  a  separate  province 1784 

Windsor  Academy  opened 1789 

Septennial  Act  in  Nova  Scotia 1792 

Division  of  Canada  into  Lower  and  Upper  Canada — First 

m3etings  of  tlioir  Legislatures 1792 

Town  of  York  (Toronto)  founded  by  Governor  Simcoe  .     .  1791 

The  Duke  of  Kent  arrived  at  Halifax 1794 

Maroons  brought  to  Halifax 1796 

I:iland  of  St.  John  nanietl  Prince  E«l  ward  Island     ....  1799 

Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  finally  left  Halifax 1800 

President  Madison  declared  war  against  Great  Britain     .     .  1812 

Battle  of  Quconston  Heights 1812 

Battle  of  Stony  Creek 1813 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane 1814 

TreaV  of  Ghent 1814 

Assembly  first  met  in  new  building  at  Halifax 1819 

First  Roman  Catholic  member  admitted  to  Assembly      .     .  1823 

Great  Fire  at  Miramichi 1825 

The  Brandy  Dispute 1830 

Town  of  York  incorporated  as  the  city  of  Toronto  ....  1834 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 1834 

Joseph  Howe's  libel  suit 1835 

Surrender  of  Casual  and  Territorial  Kevenue  to  New  Bruns- 
wick Legislature 1830 

Howe  first  entered  Nova  Scotia  Legislature 1837 

Rebellion  in  Canada 1837-38 

Arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  in  Canada 1838 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria 1888 

Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  on  the  tenure  of  oflBce    .     .    .  1839 

Lord  Falkland  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 1840 

"^lalifax  incorporated 1841 

Union  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada 1841 

iSeat  of   Goverimient  transferred  from   Kingston  to   Mon- 
treal      1845 

Bir  John  Harvey  Governor  of  Nova  Spotia    •    •    •    •    •    •  IB0 
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Kksponsible  govenimeiit  established  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 

and  New  Brunswick 1848 

Parliament  buildings  in  Montreal  burned 1849 

Clergy  Reserves  (juestiou  settled 1854 

Normal  School  <;pened  at  Truro 1853 

Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada 1860 

•War  of  Secession  begun 1861 

Death  of  Prince  Albert 1861 

-•Serious  political  crisis  in  thy  Canadian  P«rlitimcnt  ....  1864 
Conference   of  delegates  from   the  maritime   provinces   in 

l*rince  Edward  Island 1864 

Quebec  Conference 1864 

Free  schools  e.^tablishe J  in  Nova  Scotia      .......  1864 

■^Knd  of  the  War  of  Secession 1865 

-Terniination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 1865 

'British  Nortii  America  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  I'arlia- 

mcnt 1867 

Dominion  of  Canada  formed 1867 

I*rovince  of  Manitoba  organized 1870 

The  Treatv  of  Washin-ton 1871 

British  Columbia  entered  the  Confederation 1871 

Hon  Joseph  Howe  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 1873 

Death  of  Sir  George  Ktienne  Carticr,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe, 

and  Judge  Jolinstonc 1873 

Prince  Edward  Island  entered  the  Confederation     ....  1873 

Resignation  of  the  J.  A.  Macdonald  Mim'sfry 1873 

The  Mackenzie  Government  defeated  at  the  polls    ....  1878 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  aorain  becomes  Premier 1878 

Contract   made   between   the    Dominion  Government    and 

Pacific  Kailwav  Svndicate 1880 

Dissolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  new  election  .     .  1882 

IJelK'llion  in  tlie  North- West 1885 

Completion  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway 188G 

Death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonahl       1891 

Death  of  Hon.  Alexander  MacKenzie 1892 

Bering  Sea  Arbitration     ,,,,,,.» 1893 


AD. 
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Census  of  1891. 

AREA  IN  SQ.  BOLES. 

Nova  Scotia 20,550  . 

New  Brunswick 28,100  . 

Prince  Edward  Island 2,000  . 

Quebec 227,500  . 

Ontario 219,650  . 

Manitoba 64,066  . 

British  Columbia 382,300  . 

Territories 2,371,481  . 

Total  of  Dominion 3,315,647 


POP. 

450,396 

321,263 

109,078 

1,488,535 

2,114,321 

152,506 

98,173 

66,799 

4,833,239 


Population  of  Cities  and  Towns   having  over  5,000 

Inhaihtants. 


Halifax,  N.S.      .    .    . 

38,556 

Hull  .... 

11,265 

St.  John,  N.  B.    .     .     . 

39,179 

St.  Henrie  .     . 

13,415 

Fredericton     .     .     .     . 

6,502 

Sorel      .     .     . 

6,669 

Moncton 

8,765 

St.  Ilvacinthe 

7,016 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

11,374 

Toronto,  Ont. 

181,220 

Montreal,  Que.     .     .     . 

216,650 

Hamilton    .     .     . 

48,980 

Quebec 

63,090 

Ottawa   .     .     . 

44,154 

Trois  Rivieres  (Three 

London  .     .     . 

31,977 

Rivers) 

8,3.'U 

l\iiiGjston     .     . 

19,264 

Levis 

7,.'?()1 

(inolph    .     .     . 

10,5.19 

Sherhrooke      .     .     .     . 

10,110 

St.  Catherines 

9,170 

I 
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Brantforcl   .    .     . 

.     .     12,753 

Port 

Hope  .    . 

1 

5,042 

Belleville    .     .    . 

.     .       9,914 

Woodstock 

8,612 

St.  Thomas     .     . 

.     .     10,370 

Gait  .... 

7,535 

Stratford    .    .     . 

.     .       9,501 

Lindsay       .     . 

6,081 

Chatham     .    .     . 

.     .       9,052 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

25,642 

Brockville  .     .     . 

.     .       8,793 

Victoria,  Brit.  Col. 

16,841 

Peterborough 

.     .       9,717 

Vancouver  .    .    . 

13,685 

Windsor      .    .     . 

.     .     10,322 

New  Westminster 

6,641 

Area    and 

Population 

OF    THE    Counties    of 

Nova 

Scotia. 

AREA  IN  SQ.  MILES.                           POP. 

Inverness    .    .    . 

■     .     1,270     ....     25,779 

Victoria     .    .     . 

1,097     .     . 

12,432 

Cape  Breton  .     .     . 

1,169     . 

34,244 

Hichmond  .    .     . 

623     . 

14,399 

Guysborough      .     . 

1,514     .     . 

17,195 

Halifax      .    .     .    . 

2,064     .     . 

71, .358 

Lunenburg     .    . 

1,116     . 

.     31,075 

Queens       .    .     . 

1,065     . 

.     10,610 

Slielburne  .    .    .    . 

948     .     . 

14,9.56 

Yarmouth  .    .    . 

736     . 

.     22,216 

Digby    .... 

.     1,021     . 

19,837 

Annapolis  . 

1,308     . 

.     19,350 

King's    .... 

811     . 

.     22,459 

Hants 

1,177     .     . 

.     22,052 

Cumberland  .     .    . 

1,612     . 

.     34,529 

Colchester  .     .     . 

1,308     . 

.     27,160 

Pictou 

1,126     . 

.     34,541 

Antigonish     •         . 

t 

.55§     . 

16,114 

:f    !l 


5,042 

8,612 

7,535 

6,081 

25,642 

16,841 

13,685 

6,641 
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POP. 

25,779 

12,432 

34,244 

14,399 

17,195 

71,358 

31,075 

10,610 

14,956 

22,216 

19,837 

19,350 

22,459 

22,052 

34,529 

27,160 

34,541 

16,114 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  CANADA. 


Prince  Edward  Island. 


Baptists      .    .    . 
Free-Will  Baptists 
Koman  Catholics 
Church  of  England 
Congregationalists 


Baptists      .     .     .     . 
Free-Will  Baptists   . 
Roman  Catholics 
Church  of  England 
Congregationalists 
Lutherans  ... 


Baptists      .    .     .    . 
Free-Will  Baptists  . 
Roman  Catholics 
Church  of  England 
Congregationalists  . 
Lutherans  .     .     .    . 


Adventists  .  .  . 
Baptists  .... 
Free-Will  Baptists 


5,749 

512 

47,837 

6,646 

11 


Disciples     .    . 

Methodists  .     . 

Presbyterians  . 

Salvation  Army 

Others    .     .     . 


Nova  Scotia. 


72,731 

10,377 

122,452 

64,410 

3,112 

5,882 


Disciples     .    . 
Methodists  .     . 
I'resbyterians  . 
Salvation  Army 
Others    .    .    . 


New  Brunswick. 


54,960 

24,674 

115,961 

43,095 

1,036 

377 


Disciples     .     . 
Methodists 
Presbyterians 
Salvation  Army 
Others    .    .    . 


531 

13,596 

33,072 

180 

944 


1,728 

54,195 

108,952 

1,377 

5,181 


1,003 

35,504 

40,639 

993 

3,021 


Quebec. 

3,364       Roman  Catholics      .  1,291,709 

6,854       Church  of  England  .     75,472 

1,127    '   Congregationalists  .  .      4,296 
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Disciples 20 

Jews 2,703 

Lutherans 1,385 

Methodists 39,544 


Presbyterians  .    .     . 

,     52,673 

Salvation  Array  .     . 

297 

Others 

.       9,091 

Ontario. 


% 


Adventists .     .    .     , 
Baptists      .     .    .     . 
Free-Will  Baptists 
Brethren     .     .     .     , 
Roman  Catholics 
Church  of  England 
Congregationalists 
Disciples     .     .    .     , 


447 

96,969 

7,869 

9,343 

358,300 

385,999 

16,879 

9,106 


Jews       2,501 

Lutherans 45,029 

Methodists       ....  654,033 
Presbyterians  ....  453,147 

Quakers 4,350 

Salvation  Army  .     .     .     10,320 
Others 60,129 


Manitoba. 


Ill 


Baptists      .     .    .     , 
Roman  Catholics 
Church  of  England 
Congregationalists   . 
Lutherans  .    .    .    . 


15,829 

20,571 

30,852 

1,815 

6,545 


Methodists 
Presbyterians 
Salvation  Army 
Jews  .... 


Others 


28,437 

39,001 

399 

743 

8,036 


BuiTisii  Columbia. 


I  llil 


Baptists 2,060 

lionian  Catludics      .     .  20,843 

Church  of  England      .  23,619 

liUtherans 2,083 

Methodists  .     .     .     .  '  .  14,297 


Presbyterians  .     .     . 

15,284 

Congregationalists  . 

775 

Salvation  Army  .     . 

298 

Jews 

277 

Others 

17,736 

52,673 

297 
9,091 


HKLIOlOt/S    DENOMINATIONS   IN   CANADA. 
Territories. 


Baptists 1397 

Roriiau  Catholics     .     .  13,008 

Church  of  Eugland  .     .  14,166 

Lutherans 2,676 


rreshyterians  . 
Salvation  Army  . 
Others    .     .     . 
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Methodists 7  ggQ 


12,507 

85 

15,065 


28,437 

39,001 

399 

743 

8,036 


15,284 

775 

298 

277 

17,736 


2,501 

45,029 

654,033 

453,147 

4,350 

10,320 

60,129 


DoMLviox  OF  Canada. 


Adventists      ....      6,354 

Baptists 257,449 

Free-Will  Laptists  .     .    45,116 

Brethren ii^637 

Congregationalists  .  .  28,157 
Roman  Catholics  .  1,992,017 
Church  of  England  .  .  646,059 
disciples 12,763 

•^e^s 6,414 

Lutherans 63,982 


Methodists 847,765 

Presbyterians  ....  755,326 
Trotestauts      ....     12253 

Q^al^ers 4*650 

Salvation  Arnjy  .     .     .     13/J49 

Tunkers 1  274 

Universalists  ....      3^186 

Unitarians 1  777 

<^thers 123,111 


